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Traditionally Hinduism has appealed to 
Western eyes though its rich tableau of 
visual artifacts: temple architecture, 
sculpture, painting, craft. Guy Beck 
argues, however, that the focus of 
Western scholars on Hinduism's visual 
component has often been at the 
expense of the religion's most important 
feature—its emphasis on sound. Beck 
addresses this longstanding imbalance in 
this pathbreaking stüdy. He contends 
that sound possesses a central place in 
Hindu theory and practice and that 
Hinduism is essentially a sonic theology. 

Unlike religious traditions that 
emphasize silence, the Hindu world is 
permeated by sound. Drums, bells, 
gongs, cymbals, conches, flutes, and an 
array of vocalizations play a central role 
in the worship experience. Beck provides 
a theoretical exposition of the major 
textual sources of Hindu sacred sound, 
namely the Vedas, Upanishads, 
Mimamsa, Grammar, Yoga, Saiva-Agama, 
Sakta-Tantra, and Vaisnava Pancaratra. 
From the Vedic Vak as "spoken Word" to 
the Sabda-Brahman of the Upanishads, 
Mimamsa, and Grammar, and on to the 
Nada-Brahman of Yoga, Saivism, Saktism, 
Vaisnavism, and Indian classical music, 
Beck argues that sound participates at 
every level of the Hindu cosmos. He 
compares the centrality of sound in 
Hindu theology to its role, or its absence, 
in other religions. The issues Beck raises 
about sound and language not only 
reshape our understanding of Hindu 
worship but also invite a fresh approach 
to comparative theology. 
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SERIES EDITOR’S PREFACE 


everal years ago a student in advanced string performance in our 

College of Music enrolled in my graduate seminar on religious 
meanings of space and time. After reading Mircea Eliade’s The Sacred 
and the Profane for the first time, she observed that it was a very 
illuminating experience in all ways but one: there was no music, no 
sound, no sense of acoustic space. It is generally true that Western 
studies of religion have privileged, first, written texts, and second, 
visual images and descriptions. The phenomenology of sound has 
been largely neglected, much to the detriment of attempts to under- 
stand and appreciate spiritual traditions—both Western and Eastern— 
that have bases, at least in part, in sacred sound as well as in narratives 
(whether oral or written) and imaginal and iconographic modalities. 

Creation as a speech event is part of the Abrahamic traditions, 
although theological developments of this foundational assertion have 
tended toward abstract and intellectual formulations, thus depriving 
them of their sonic quality, their “noise.” As the Qur'àn relates: 
“Allah creates what He wills. When He decrees something, He simply 
says to it, ‘Bel, and it is.” (Surah 3:47) The Qur'àn is more widely 
known and loved across the Muslim world through chanted perform- 
ance than by literal comprehension. Sacred sound in Judaism has 
ancient roots in the Psalms, as in this early example: “The voice of 
the Lord is upon the waters; the God of glory thunders, the Lord, 
upon many waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of 
the Lord is full of majesty.” (Psaim 29:3-4) 

Guy Beck has provided a welcome corrective, even a reorientation 
in the phenomenological study of religion by focusing on the traditions 
of sacred cosmic sound (Nada-Brahman) in Hinduism. Probably no 
religion has had as central a place for sacred sound as Hinduism, 
which according to Beck is a mysterium magnum of the tradition, by 
which its multifarious sectarian varieties of devotionalism and theo- 
logical discourse can be correlated in meaningful ways. Sonic Theology 
is both a focused technical analysis of the classical Sanskrit-based 
traditions of sacred sound in Hinduism and an essay in comparative 
hermeneutics of sound in religion. By delving deeply into the enduring 
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acoustical mysteries of Hinduism, Beck simultaneously invites con- 
sideration of other traditions' sonic dimensions, which, in the West 
particularly, have languished in quests that privilege rational and vi- 
sual approaches to knowledge and understanding. 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 


FOREWORD 


his is an unusual and important book. It makes available in Eng- 

lish for the first time an exposition of the Hindu notion of Nada: 
Brahman, which Beck translates as “Sonic Theology." Although recent 
books by myself and others have opened the door to Hindu philoso- 
phies of language such as Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, in which the di- 
vine is described as Sabdabrahman (God as **Word-Consciousness"), 
the closely allied notion of Nàda-Brahman (God as '"'Sound-Con- 
sciousness") has awaited Guy Beck's presentation. As is the case with 
Bhartrhari where a “Yoga of the Word” is prescribed as spiritual dis- 
cipline through word-use (including mantra chanting) until the final 
goal of moksa is realized, Beck unfolds the esoteric practice of Nada- 
Yoga, “the Yoga of Sacred Sound,” as a most effective means of reach- 
ing spiritual release (moksa). 

The first two chapters set the stage for an understanding of sacred 
sound through a consideration of sound in the Vedas and in the Indian 
philosophies of language. Then the concept of Nada-Brahman, God 
as divine sound, is introduced as well as the various techniques of 
Nada-Yoga as found in Patañjali’s Yoga Sütras, the Yoga-Upanisads, 
the Nath Yogis, Hatha Yoga, Indian Music, Sakta Tantra, Saivism, 
and Vaisnavism. This is a considerable tour de force, but one that 
Guy Beck brings off with style and sensitivity. Undoubtedly it is his 
background in both Western and Indian classical music that provided 
Beck the necessary sensitivity to hear sound as a yoga or means for 
knowing the divine—thus the apt title Sonic Theology. 

A special quality throughout this, at times, very technical volume 
is Beck's facility in referencing the Indian experience of Nada-Brahman 
to Western parallels. This makes the book accessible to readers unfa- 
miliar with Indian philosophy and religion, as well as drawing the at- 
tention of Indian specialists to comparative Western phenomena. 
Beck's writing will evoke in both Eastern and Western readers a sense 
of the sonic dimension of the sacred—a sense that seems universal. 

As an oral tradition, Hinduism has “tuned” itself with great care 
to the sonic experience af the divine. Contemporary Westerners can 
benefit from exposure to this Indian experience. It can sensitize us 
to aspects of reality that in modern secular society we often lose touch 
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with, and to aspects of other religious traditions such as Christianity 
and Judaism that we have not fully appreciated. But over and above 
these important side benefits, Guy Beck’s signal accomplishment is 
that he has provided us with a more complete understanding of the 
Hindu tradition—namely, its soteriological experience of the divine 
through sound. 

Harold Coward 


PREFACE 


his book is the consequence of a long journey that began with 

childhood piano lessons and study of Western classical music. 
Having a professional musician for a father, I was surrounded by 
music history books and recordings of the major composers. Through 
years of listening and painstaking practice at the piano, I grew to 
recognize and appreciate certain recurring melodic phrases and in- 
tervals—often neatly camouflaged—which gave many of the master- 
works of the great composers a certain “exotic,” or “oriental,” flavor. 
These were found especially in some orchestral works of Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Saint-Saéns and in piano works 
of Liszt, Satie, Debussy, and Ravel. 

My college years during the late 1960s exposed me to the curious 
yet remarkable music of the Indian sitar and sarod of Pandit Ravi 
Shankar and Ustad Ali Akbar Khan. At first these sounds were un- 
familiar, a kind of **purple haze" from a distant land. Closer listening, 
however, allowed me to recognize many of the same exotic phrases 
and intervals that I had earlier noted in Western music. Not surpris- 
ingly, a fascination developed regarding the theory and structure of 
Indian classical music, one that was to prompt some kind of formal 
training. 

Combined with an interest in Hinduism invoked by undergraduate 
courses at the University of Denver in religion and Eastern philosophy, 
the desire for training in Indian music provided the impetus for a trip 
to India in the early spring of 1976. Having a reasonably good singing 
voice, at least from a Western perspective, I decided to take up Hin- 
dustani vocal music in Calcutta. I had also read that vocal music was 
the foundation for all other Indian music. 

Shopping around for music teachers in India is perplexing, indeed, 
yet fate seemed to bring me to the Tansen Music College in Bho- 
wanipur, a southern suburb of Calcutta. There I met my teacher and 
guru, Sri Sailen Banerjee, a reputable master, who was steeped in 
tradition yet could communicate well in English. He was even a guru- 
bhai of Ali Akbar Khan, having studied with one of his teachers, 
Ustad Dabir Khan. 

Having obtained a one-year visa, I was naively confident that I 
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could “learn the basics” during that period. I came to realize, however, 
that music training in India moves at an excruciatingly slow pace. 
Between weekly lessons the practice of vocal exercises, scales, and 
"rágas" requires concentrated attention until sufficient mastery is 
achieved to warrant advancement. Thus, the first year went by very 
quickly, with only the initial training completed. Further visa exten- 
sions became necessary on a year-to-year basis. Professor Banerjee 
very kindly obliged to help in this regard by writing letters to the visa 
authorities, both affirming my continued progress in Indian singing 
and requesting my extension to continue the course of study. Being 
the major organizer of an annual musical conference in Calcutta, the 
Tansen Sangit Sammelan, he personally groomed me for three public 
performances. In fact, under his patient care and guidance I was able 
to remain in India for nearly five years until the late fall of 1980. 

During the course of Indian music instruction 1 would repeatedly 
come into contact with the concept of sacred cosmic sound known 
in Indian languages as **Nàda-Brahman." Though it was something 
I had not encountered in my introductory studies in Hinduism, my 
mentor had insisted that Nàda-Brahman was the zenith of Hindu 
religious and aesthetic experience, and the highest stage of musical 
perfection. The ancient singers and musicians were said to have ex- 
perienced the universe as sound, and these experiences were recorded 
in the oldest Hindu literatures. Thus, Indian music seemed to have a 
primary religious origin and function, unlike certain segments of 
Western music. Perhaps it was this “religious” dimension of Indian 
music which accounted for my attraction to its unique phrasing and 
nuance, echoes of which seem to be encoded in Western music. 

I was suddenly in the midst of a new quandary, namely, the 
question of the relationship between Hindu religion and Indian music 
as well as that between religion and music in general. Being puzzled 
by these issues, and having finally exhausted my visa extensions, I 
returned to America to enroll in graduate study in religion at the 
University of South Florida. Under the tutelage of George Artola 
(retired from the University of Toronto, Department of Indian Lan- 
guages) I endeavored to consult multitudes of Sanskrit texts in search 
of hidden connections between Indian music and the Hindu tradition. 
This was then followed by doctoral study at Syracuse University under 
the expert guidance of H. Daniel Smith and Swami Agehananda 
Bharati of the program in South Asian religions. After two years of 
further preparation in the study of religion, with an additional M.A. 
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in Musicology, I was finally encouraged to undertake a project in 
“sonic theology" as a doctoral dissertation. As graduate seminars 
were already being offered in Hindu “visual theology," this enterprise 
seemed doubly justified. A small travel grant allowed me to spend 
four months of targeted research in India during 1988, at which time 
I was able to corroborate my thesis with new evidence. Needless to 
say, I found several connections between Indian music and Hinduism 
and was subsequently able to articulate in part the presence and little- 
known significance of sacred sound as Nàda-Brahman in Hindu re- 
ligious thought and practice. 

At this time I would like to take the opportunity to express my 
warmest appreciation to those individuals and institutional channels 
that made this project possible at its various stages: George Artola 
(Sanskrit), James F. Strange, William Shea, Daniel Bassuk (Hinduism 
and mythology), and Pat Waterman (ethnomusicology), all of the Uni- 
versity of South Florida; Syracuse University—H. Daniel Smith 
(South Asian religions), Swami Agehananda Bharati (Tantrism and 
Hindu traditions), Richard Pilgrim (comparative religion), Charles H. 
Long (history of religions), Robert I. Crane (Indian history) as well as 
James Wiggins, David L. Miller, Patricia C. Miller, Amanda Porter- 
field, Alan Berger, and Charles Winquist of the Department of Reli- 
gion; my music teachers at Syracuse University, including Howard 
Boatwright, Ellen Koskoff, Eric Jensen, Frank Macomber, and George 
Nugent; and the Senate Research Grant committee at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, which provided funding for additional research in India during 
1988. I would also like to thank Harold G. Coward of the University 
of Calgary for his timely help and kind encouragement. 

Next I wish to thank my mentors and teachers in India, namely 
Sri Sailen Banerjee of the Tansen Music College, Vijay Kichlu and 
the Sangeet Research Academy, Gaurinath Sastri, Govinda Gopal 
Mukhopadhyaya, M. R. Gautam, N. Ramanathan, M. Narasim- 
hacari, Smt. S. S. Janaki, S. D. Joshi, C. R. Sankaran, P. P. Apte, 
G. U. Thite, Smt. Vimala Musalagaonkar, Ritwik Sanyal, and N. N. 
Bhattacharya. I also want to thank my colleagues in Religious Studies 
at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, for their help and guid- 
ance in seeking a publisher—John H. Whittaker, Robert A. Segal, 
Stuart Irvine, and John B. Henderson. The persons associated with 
the University of South Carolina Press—Kenneth Scott, Frederick M. 
Denny, and David Caffry—are especially thanked for their generous 
encouragement of the project and their patience during the period of 
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revision. In addition, and along with my parents who were always 
behind me, the abiding presence of my wife Kajal furnished untold 
sustenance. 

In addition, this book commemorates my respected teacher 
Swami Agehananda Bharati and my father-in-law Sri S. K. Das, both 
of whom were called home before publication. 


Sonic THEOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


Very well, I shall describe to you the supreme character of the 
mantras, their key letters and the way to use them. This is however a 
secret....It is by mantra that God is drawn to you. It is by mantra 
that He is released. By secret utterance these are mantras, and therefore 
these are not to be published. Their form is not to be written and their 
features not to be described. 


—Parama-Samhità 6.2-4 


he above message from medieval Hindu literature reminds us of 

a prevailing attitude among traditional cultures toward the written 
word: the transmission of sacred power and authority being primarily 
vested in the oral word, the written form by itself is often seen as 
typically worthless and even prohibited. 

The quotation also points to a growing impasse in the current 
study of human culture, a deadlock brought on by an overdependence 
on visual sources leading to a virtual neglect of what may be “un- 
described" or “unseen.” Grappling with the seemingly Western ob- 
session with the notion of empirical evidence, concerned writers have 
indicated that the emphasis on "*visualism" in Western thought reflects 
a deeper “ideological bias toward vision as the ‘noblest sense’ and 
toward geometry qua graphic-spatial conceptualization as the most 
exact way of communicating knowledge . . . inherited . . . from ration- 
alist thought [Descartes] and from the empiricists [Hobbes and 
Locke]."' Indeed, John Locke's famous dictum “The perception of 
the mind is most aptly explained by words relating to the sight” has 
proven to be one of the most stubborn tenets of the empiricists. The 
situation continues today as “anthropologists of all persuasions have 
been in overwhelming agreement that their knowledge is based upon, 
and validated by, observation." 

This imbalance in the world of ideas, represented by an over- 
reliance on visual and written manifestations at the expense of the 
sonic or oral, is said to reflect an acute phenomenon in Western culture 
itself: the overwhelming triumph of images and the visual dimension 
of life in every sphere. The social critic Jacques Ellul has sounded 
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the alarm in one of his recent works, claiming that the West has 
become an extremely visually oriented culture, with the consequent 
devaluation of the sonic or verbal dimension: “The invasion of the 
verbal realm by images results in role reversal and domination, leading 
us to another characteristic of our modern reality; the humiliation of 
the word." It is even more unsettling when one considers his remarks 
on the deeper truth value of the oral dimension of language as opposed 
to the more surface-oriented realm of the visual, material universe of 
everyday reality: “The Word [spoken language] is related only to 
Truth. The image is related only to reality."* 

Yet the comparable significance of the oral word and its onto- 
logical dimension had already been stressed by Western philosophy: 
“Indeed, it is the word, it is language, that really reveals to man that 
world which is closer to him than any world of natural objects and 
touches his weal and woe more directly than physical nature."* Ac- 
cordingly, theologian Walter J. Ong has called attention to the inherent 
power of the spoken word: “Sound signals the present use of power, 
since sound must be in active production in order to exist at 
all.... Words are powerful. We take them in tiny doses, a syllable at 
a time. ... Being powered projections, spoken words themselves have 
an aura of power." In Western modernity the absence of such oral 
“word power" has marked effects, such that “the shift of focus from 
the spoken word and habits of auditory synthesis to the alphabetized 
written word and visual synthesis devitalizes the universe, weakens 
the sense of presence in man's life-world, and in doing so tends to 
render this world profane." 

The above concerns are now influencing the academic study of 
religion in important ways. The oral dimension of scriptures and their 
recitation is currently recognized by scholarship in religious studies: 
“Recitation or reading aloud of scripture is a common feature of piety 
in virtually every scriptural tradition."" We are even severely cautioned 
regarding an avoidance of a sense of the “power” or mystery of the 
spoken dimension of scriptures: **The scholarly study of scriptures of 
the various religions will remain seriously limited and one-sided if it 
does not become more sensitive to the fundamental oral character of 
scriptures such as the Veda, the Qur'an, and even the Gospels."* 

To be sure, the oral dimension of language and scripture in 
religion is truly significant. In the West one has only to recall the 
Gregorian chant of the Roman Catholic church, the “Jesus Prayer" 
chant of the Eastern Orthodox church, the role of hymns in Prot- 
estantism, and the general emphasis on rhetoric in the ancient world. 
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Yet, in order to climb less familiar peaks, the present study will focus 
on the broader sonic realm—including both linguistic and nonlin- 
guistic sound—in religion as a vital and sacred category expressive of 
the numinous. Appropriately, it strives to fill, in part, a lacuna in 
religious studies. While historians of religion have routinely conducted 
research into sacred space and sacred time, they have curiously over- 
looked or “overheard” the dimension of sacred sound. “The classic, 
and invaluable, accounts of religious history have most of them been 
brought to a kind of head in the work of Mircea Eliade, who has 
shown quite beautifully the roots of religion in special attitudes to 
time and space. . . . This kind of study cannot be replaced, but it can 
be supplemented by another which sees religion in terms of man's 
relation to sound."* Consequently, this book generates a partial answer 
to this appeal by examining the integral sonic realm of the Hindu 
tradition. 

Within the numerous subfields in the study of religion remarkably 
limited attention has been given to the nature and function of sound 
as a religious phenomenon. The sonic dimension of a number of 
religious traditions, as well as the textual and ritual sources reflecting 
it, are thereby done a disservice. While not aiming to devalue the 
written word or the visual dimension of religion, this study seeks to 
provide a partial corrective to this larger imbalance by focusing on 
the dimension of sacred sound in the Hindu tradition as an exemplary 
case. After examining a number of important traditions in India we 
have found that sacred sound, in theory and practice, indeed forms 
a “central mystery” of the Hindu tradition and functions as a common 
thread connecting a number of outwardly different sectors within it. 
As the Hindu experience of the divine is shown to be fundamentally 
sonic, or oral/aural, the theological position of sacred sound consti- 
tutes a kind of mysterium magnum of Hinduism. Conceivably, '*Hin- 
du theology" contains a necessary sonic realm built into its structure 
and substance. The concept of “sonic theology” which includes several 
important linguistic and theological issues, will become clear as we 
proceed, both as central to Hinduism and as a useful hermeneutic 
for the broader study of religion and theology. Thus, while recognizing 
and understanding the linguistic dichotomies of holy word / holy writ 
and oral/written, our enterprise embodies a more distinct emphasis 
on the sonic realm over and against the visual. 

Through the years the visual dimension of Hinduism has received 
competent attention by Western art historians, iconographers, my- 
thographers, and anthropologists. The concept of “seeing” the divine 
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image or icon has been particularly stressed in modern scholarship. 
For example, “To a Hindu, image-worship is the air he breathes; the 
food of his soul and the fountainhead of his hopes, both for this 
world and for the other."'? More recently, “Darsana, seeing the divine 
image, is the single most common and significant element of Hindu 
worship.” And scholarship in Hindu architecture has duly showcased 
the role of the temple wherein the visual icon is housed: “The temple 
is the most characteristic artistic expression of Hinduism, . . . imbued 
with a complex system of symbolism by which it embodies the most 
elevated notions of Hindu philosophy while still serving the require- 
ments of everyday religious life"? Much of the work with visual 
images, icons, and temples is praiseworthy, as, indeed, Hindu tra- 
ditional thinkers guarantee the sustaining value of the visible realm. 
Yet, without complementary studies in the audible or sonic realm of 
Hinduism—which are in fact proportionately absent—an important 
aspect of Hinduism becomes unduly obfuscated. The eminent status 
of sacred sound within Hinduism activates us to extend the clarion 
pronouncements of Ellul and Ong for non-Western traditions and 
beckons us to further explore the Hindu sonic world. 

In order to discuss the sonic dimension of Hinduism as a “central 
mystery” it is helpful to make some prefatory remarks about the role 
of mystery in religion generally. Rudolf Otto had already validated 
the essentially numinous character of religious experience: “There is 
no religion in which it does not live as the innermost core." And the 
numinous necessarily includes—along with tremendum, or **awe"— 
the hidden yet positive quality of mysterium: “Conceptually myster- 
ium denotes...that which is hidden and esoteric, . . . extraordinary 
and unfamiliar. . .. But though what is enunciated in the word is neg- 
ative, what is meant is something absolutely and intensely positive.” 

Thus, a major characteristic of the study of religion is its pre- 
occupation with terms or concepts that seem to elude precise defi- 
nition: God, revelation, faith, salvation, moksa. The fact that such 
words have remained equivocal throughout history is not necessarily, 
however, a defect of religion but, rather, a signal that something about 
religion, its core or center, is always ineffable and inexplicable and, 
therefore, mysterious: “Any religion has its central... mysterium 
magnum." Kees W. Bolle further explains the notion of central mys- 
tery as a kind of centripetal force which attracts and empowers other 
aspects of religion. “The ability to fertilize minds and hearts with a 
central mystery is probably the clearest mark of a religious tradition. 
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Whatever the fertilization leads to—socially, politically, logically, emo- 
tionally—it seeks its original center again and renews the very power 
that impelled it.” And this force or power is unitive in thrust despite 
apparent disunity: “The central mystery... presents a unity in spite 
of doubts, manifoldness, confusion."'* 

Among the myriad elements or senses associated with the religious 
or numinous experience, sound (namely, sacred sound) most fully 
characterizes or represents the ineffable and irreducible character of 
the divine, as noted by Walter Ong: “The mystery of sound is not 
the only mystery among the senses. There is boundless mystery, of 
another sort, in vision, too, and further mystery in touch, as well as 
in taste and smell. But the mystery of sound is the one which... is 
the most productive of understanding and unity, the most personally 
human, and in this sense closest to the divine."'* Rudolf Otto had 
even associated sound directly with the numinous, for *'it is evident 
that the numinous feeling also, in its first outbreak in consciousness, 
must have found sounds for its expression."'* 

Consequently, the present book explores the terrain of Hinduism 
in order to corroborate the argument that sacred sound, in both its 
speculative and practical aspects, constitutes a centralis arcanum of 
the Hindu tradition. This central mystery, the domain of sacred sound 
which remains mysterious or undefinable despite continuous revelation 
and interpretation, provides the motivating and unifying power behind 
a religion that not only has proved resilient over centuries of invasion 
and desecration but also persists to this day in being recognized as 
a living, “universal” truth. 

The audible, or sonic, dimension of Hinduism has only recently 
begun to receive attention in the West. Selected works of Madeleine 
Biardeau, Lilian Silburn, André Padoux, Harold Coward, and Frits 
Staal, among others, have contributed in various ways to the study 
of sacred sound in Hindu ritual and philosophy, some of which will 
be woven into our discussion. Since the field of religious studies and 
its methods is just beginning to gain acceptance in India, the focus 
of Indian scholarship on sacred sound has hitherto remained largely 
within specialized Indological disciplines such as Sanskrit linguistics, 
philosophy, aesthetics, and musicology. Some of these studies will also 
be cited to indicate the range and extent of Indian interest in this 
topic. 

Theoretically speaking, the rudimentary assumption that equates 
language with consciousness underlies nearly all of the discussions of 
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language in Hinduism. For example, “The existence of parallel struc- 
tures of language, consciousness (or the Self) and the world is an 
insight of traditional Indian ontology"" Indeed, even among the 
earliest linguistic speculations of the Hindus “language was examined 
in relation to consciousness—consciousness not constricted even to 
human consciousness—and all aspects of the world and human ex- 
perience were thought of as illuminated by language."'* Not too sur- 
prisingly, this notion has parallels in the Western ancient world: “In 
Greek philosophy, the very term ‘logos’ always suggested and sup- 
ported the idea of a fundamental identity between the act of speech 
and the act of thought."'* 

Accordingly, the oral dimension of language has been highlighted 
recently by Western scholars of Hinduism: “Holy words have been 
operative in human history.... The way that they have found their 
way into human lives is not through the eye, but through the ear; 
Hindus have affirmed that the holiness of the Word is intrinsic, and 
that one participates in it, not by understanding, but by hearing and 
reciting it"? Another states: “In the Hindu tradition, language is 
thought to be truly and most fully experienced only in its oral form.’?! 
And, even more emphatically: “Recitation of sacred texts forms the 
indispensable core of Hindu ritual life"? Such being the case re- 
garding oral recitation, the element of sound and the sonic realm in 
Hinduism warrants proportionate emphasis. 

Unlike some Indian traditions that accent the ideal of silence and 
quietism—for example, Buddhism, Jainism, and modern synthetic 
movements such as the Ramakrishna Mission, Brahmo Samaj, and 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram—Hinduism has sacred sound as its heart and 
soul. As such, the ambiance of the traditional Hindu is consistently 
saturated with an astounding variety of different sounds. Drums, 
bells, gongs, cymbals, conch shells, flutes, lutes, and a wide assort- 
ment of vocalizations are often heard simultaneously, blending to- 
gether to create a vibrant sonic atmosphere within the Hindu temple, 
home, or sacred space. The initial impression to an outsider, or non- 
Hindu, is one of cacophony and profane chaos, an irrational ensemble 
of noise without order, rhyme, or reason. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, one finds that what are being heard are specific sets of “‘pre- 
Scribed sound" backed by an arsenal of oral and written sacred 
tradition. Consequently, whole categories of “proscribed sound" are 
restricted from holy enclosures. 
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Glancing at the textual sources in Sanskrit, the traditional lan- 
guage of orthodox Hinduism, one finds an underlying religious foun- 
dation for the element of sound in general, along with discussions of 
the kinds of sound considered efficacious in Hindu worship and sote- 
riology. Particular texts reveal a concern with the divine origin of 
sound, including speech, language, and music. Among the many vari- 
eties of sonic discourse some describe the universe as an emanation 
from cosmic sound, others prescribe methods of individual salvation 
through the use of sonic techniques, while still others dilate upon the 
nature of sound as an eternal substance in itself. These and other topics 
often overlap within the same text, eliciting careful examination. The 
subject of the interrelationship between the Hindu theories of sound, 
language, and oral word, on the one hand, and their practical appli- 
cation is, indeed, an intriguing one and constitutes part of the moti- 
vation for this study. Furthermore, it can be reiterated that my present 
concern is not simply with the oral versus written dimension of sacred 
texts but with the entire “sacred” sonic realm—including both linguis- 
tic and nonlinguistic sound—in the Hindu tradition. The term nonlin- 
guistic sound refers here mainly to the sounds of objects employed in 
worship, interior sounds heard in meditation, and especially to musical 
sounds in both categories. 

Let us begin. From the Vedic and Upanisadic period up to the 
present certain issues, structures, and nomenclature persist which al- 
low us to assemble a firm case for sacred sound as a common thread 
in Hinduism. These include the following: speculation on a primal 
vocalic syllable such as Om or AUM; sonic cosmogonies involving 
Vak, Sabda-Brahman, or Nada-Brahman; sacred sound—mostly Vak 
or Nada-Brahman—as the feminine energy of either a neuter Brahman 
or a specific male deity; the division of language into three levels 
corresponding to levels of consciousness or awareness (namely, 
Pasyanti, Madhyama, and Vaikhari); positing physiological centers 
(Cakras) or arteries (Nadis) in the human body which correspond to 
either letters of the Sanskrit alphabet or musical notes; the importance 
given to mantra utterance and the vocal repetition (japa) of divinely 
bestowed names, syllables, and phrases; and the philosophical con- 
frontation between schools of linguistic thought such as Varnaváda 
and Sphotavada. Before proceeding, however, some of these terms 
will be briefly introduced below. 

The exact Sanskrit counterpart to the English term sacred sound 
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does not exist. As such, it tentatively includes a number of different 
Sanskrit expressions, some of which have been used to denote “sound” 
or “word” in a general sense and others that are encumbered with 
additional theological baggage. 

The most widespread term for sound in general is sabda, ac- 
cording to the lexicon a masculine word denoting “sound, noise, voice, 
tone, note, word, speech, language, the sacred syllable Om, verbal 
communication or testimony, oral tradition, verbal authority or evi- 
dence."? Although it is used profusely in many diverse areas of Indian 
thought, sabda is the best single word for “linguistic sound” mostly 
connoting vocal sound to which meaning is attached, either in the 
form of an object or a thought: “In India all the schools of thought 
have assumed a direct relationship between sabda (word) and artha 
(meaning)."* In other words, if the word sabda is mentioned, the 
corresponding artha is assumed to accompany it. This sabda normally 
has two parts: unlettered sound, or dhvani; and lettered sound, or 
varna. Whereas the Indian Grammarians selected the word sabda to 
signify a meaning-bearing sound, the early phoneticians used the term 
nada to signify only the “voiced” sound of vowels, as opposed to 
the “unvoiced” sound of most consonants. 

The ancient Vedic sound includes the terms vak, or Vak (per- 
sonified as a Goddess), and mantra. Mantra is a kind of “applied 
Vak”’ as it refers to the utterance of Vedic verses in the ritual context. 
Parallel with the rise of Brahman as a theological or philosophical 
concept during the later Vedic period, the term Sabda-Brahman is 
introduced in the Upanisads. It chiefly refers to the “Sonic Absolute,” 
which continues to operate within the sphere of linguistic meaning 
yet, in terms of gender, is basically neuter. Sabda-Brahman continues 
to be developed along with sabda, dhvani, and sphota in the gram- 
matical and philosophical traditions. Sphota refers to the interior 
apprehension of meaning in language and forms part of our 
discussion. 

In Yoga, Indian music (Sangita), Sakta-Tantra, Saivism, and the 
Vaisnava traditions the most commonly used term for sacred sound 
is Nada-Brahman. This rather ubiquitous compound, joining the Vedic 
phonetic term for voiced sound (Nada) with the Upanisadic term for 
the Absolute (Brahman), generally denotes the feminine “sonic” en- 
ergy of the divine. Though absent as a compound word in the ancient 
Vedic and Upanisadic literature, Nada-Brahman nonetheless receives 
a broader and deeper exegetical treatment in the succeeding Sanskrit 
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literature than any of the other terms and becomes the classical Hindu 
notion of sacred sound par excellence. 

Sabda-Brahman as the term for sacred sound commonly found 
in the Upanisads and the philosophical literature still retains its con- 
nection with meaning (artha) in a linguistic sense, albeit on a meta- 
physical level. As Sabda-Brahman is gradually superseded by Nada- 
Brahman during the rise of the Tantric and theistic traditions (after 
500 A.D.), it tends to lose that strict connection and is more accurately 
identified with the notion of a primordial sound or vibration existing 
before the creation of the universe and simultaneously residing within 
the human body. As Nada-Brahman includes the realm of possible 
“nonlinguistic” sound, the relatively consistent association of musical 
sound with Nada-Brahman—a meaning rarely ascribed to Sabda- 
Brahman—becomes more understandable. 

Pranava, or Om, is the most prevalent vocalic “symbol” of sacred 
sound as word or syllable (aksara) throughout the entire Vedic, Yoga, 
and Hindu (and Tibetan Buddhist) traditions and has been the cy- 
nosure of religious chant up to the present day. More than an ordinary 
sign or symbol, Om is often designated as the personal name of Siva 
or Visnu in the theistic traditions, given to the devotee by divine 
benefaction. 

All of the above terms have been variously related to Brahman, 
the unifying Absolute, or God, of Hinduism, such that sacred sound, 
in whichever form or name, is almost always involved in the salvific 
process to attain final liberation, or release, known as moksa, or 
mukti—interpreted monistically as union with Brahman itself or the- 
istically as communion with a chosen deity who is identified theo- 
logically with Brahman. As will be shown, these terms also take on 
additional nuances of meaning according to their context. 

Although a full-scale explication of the structures and semantics 
of sacred, or prescribed, sound within Hindu religious thought and 
practice vis-à-vis tradition and textual sources remains to be written, 
it is hoped that this work will pave the way for further inquiries and 
studies leading to a more complete project. 


APPROACH AND DESIGN 


The implications of the above statements and critiques form the initial 
impetus for the present study, which seeks to articulate the integral 
sonic realm within Hinduism and, as already indicated, contribute to 
the general “recovery” of the sonic experience of religion, both as a 
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means for transforming human lives and as a locus for an authentic 
hermeneutic. 

Insofar as a phenomenological study of sacred sound in Hinduism 
is being attempted, we are prone to observe that the school of phe- 
nomenology itself has been recently expanding beyond its original 
“visualist bias" in order to include an approach to the '*phenomemon 
of sound," as evidenced in the work of F. J. Smith: “phenomenology 
is not merely a standpoint or a perspective but a radical attempt to 
let reality speak (or sound) for itself. ...It is a question of letting 
‘reality’ speak in and to us.... That is why the truly phenomeno- 
logical attitude is one of listening....For the heart of phenomeno- 
logical philosophy is sound and hearing.”’?* 

Yet, in the course of acquiring the myriad expressions of sacred 
sound given by the Indian texts and informants, the author has been 
prompted to redress certain kinds of methodological weaknesses. In- 
ductive, “fact-finding” methodologies based on strict literary, chron- 
ological, or geographical partitioning fall short and are often 
irrelevant, contributory only to what is sometimes labeled as mere 
“surface phenomenology.” They reflect biases in favor of “‘visualism,” 
and may also exhibit Western positivist prejudices toward the study 
of non-Western mysticisms (or cultures) unnecessarily deemed “‘ir- 
rational.” Indeed, if “India has no tradition of irrationalism,”** as 
stated by Frits Staal, then descriptive methodologies meant to ra- 
tionalize so-called irrational data or phenomena would be found want- 
ing with regard to Indian traditions, which seem to have their own 
uniquely “rational” structures and categories. Bolle made this obser- 
vation regarding the study of mysticism in general: “The fact remains 
that we have too many mystical statements that are coherent, the 
obvious products of sound minds, that speak of real experience (not 
hallucinations), and that are not deviations of an individual. That 
means we are dealing with claims to truth in the face of which the 
erudition of objective facts is a mere escape-mechanism."?? 

To be sure, reason, or rational thinking, in the Western sense 
has an important and unique place in Indian thought. Yet it runs 
second place to revelation. The Vedas—revealed texts and thus '*non- 
rational," or numinous, from a certain outlook—are the basis of all 
truth for the Hindu. Hinduism may even be defined, according to 
Brian K. Smith, as “the religion of those humans who create, per- 
petuate, and transform traditions with legitimizing reference to the 
authority of the Veda."?* The use of reason in Indian thought (namely, 
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Indian philosophy in the strict sense) is thereby limited to the attempt 
to reconcile these revelations with human experience and empirical 
observation. Indian scholarship has duly recognized the “satellite” 
status of reason in Indian traditions: “It is surprising that reason has 
continued to remain in this subordinate position throughout the de- 
velopment of Indian religious and philosophical thought almost to 
our own days. ... Reason was never trusted as the only true and safe 
guide”? 

In order to penetrate beyond visual and rational surface data, 
then, and to accommodate a perspective that lets reality “sound” for 
itself, a more deductive approach was required. Such a method in- 
volved hypotheses that were set up and then tested according to the 
data received from texts and informants. In this regard, certain names, 
structures, and categories of sacred sound (i.e., Vāk, Śabda-Brahman, 
Nada-Brahman, Om or AUM, Paśyantīi-Madhyamā-Vaikharī, Nada, 
Bindu, Cakra, etc.) which had been hitherto assumed to belong to 
only specific branches of Hinduism were first identified then searched 
for in a larger number of sectarian contexts. Rather than being a 
“visual analysis” of texts and artifacts, the methodology proceeded 
as a kind of “sonic synthesis” of common themes throughout the 
practicing Hindu tradition. After the above terms were sounded out 
and a significant number of different traditions were audited, as it 
were, the results were affirmative; that is, the necessary textual and 
confessional support was garnered through both research and 
fieldwork. 

Thus, the present work is not intended to be an exercise in textual 
study, nor simply a survey of sacred sound in Hinduism. Formally, 
it is a case argument for the central significance of something that 
has not yet been sufficiently expounded in the field of religious studies. 
Briefly recapitulated, the central thesis is that sacred sound, under 
the guise of several different identifiable terms, operates in a mys- 
terious way that networks a large number of Hindu sectarian traditions 
and creates new points of intersection between otherwise distinct re- 
ligious communities. In a word, the nexus of otherwise diverse theories 
and practices is discovered to be a mysterium magnum in the form 
of a sonic theology. 

The most authentic evaluation of what is happening religiously 
or theologically in the encounter with sacred sound in India necessarily 
entails a perusal of the traditions on their own terms. Paradoxically, 
yet true to the Kantian approach, it is in this interest that particularly 
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Western terminology such as sonic and theology is also being em- 
ployed, both to broaden these terms, and to generate new forms of 
interpretive tension in academia. Though several attempts at com- 
parative theology or comparative liturgy have been made in the last 
hundred years, the intention was largely to prove the superiority of 
Christianity. While the present purpose is not to demonstrate the 
superiority of either Christianity or Hinduism, these terms are used 
in combination with a careful reading of what Indian scholars and 
practitioners have to say about their own tradition to arrive at jus- 
tifiable outcomes. The risk of intellectual colonialism, so characteristic 
of the West since the ancient Greeks, must be averted through the 
proper understanding and usage of Indian expressions. At the other 
extreme an attempt has been made to avoid the overapologetic tone 
arising from extensive use of internal or emic vocabulary, so delicately 
termed as “Eastern wisdom chatter" by Swami Agehananda Bharati. 
Consequently, Western vocabulary is used here with discretion, not 
in the interest of establishing a universal theory of sonic theology but, 
rather, in the pursuit of genuine hermeneutical paradigms that may 
in turn be applicable to other religious traditions. 

The use of the term theology, however, needs some clarification 
here. Recently, Christian theologian Wilfred Cantwell Smith has 
placed theology on a level above sectarian affiliation by stating it 
simply as “speaking the truth about God."? Furthermore, the root 
word theos has been broadened by a postmodern theologian: “Theos, 
not in the classical sense of ‘God,’ but with regard to the archaic 
Greek meaning of the term as ‘divinity, that which ‘shines’ or ‘reveals’ 
itself from beyond the horizon of intelligible representations."" Theos 
may then be expanded to include that which sounds or resonates from 
behind or above, as this is closer to the overall Hindu concept of 
God, which is found to contain the element of sacred sound both as 
a structural part and as a hermeneutic that may uncover or disclose 
the divinity. Much as the term cosmology signifies the structure and 
workings of the cosmos, theology is thus taken here to mean the 
structure, substance, or nature of “Supreme Reality.” 

In further response to possible objections to the use of the terms 
theology and soteriology in the Indian context, some additional re- 
minders are appropriate. As indicated above, the entire Hindu tradi- 
tion is based on revelations that are considered to be transhuman and 
hence authoritative. Hindu traditions are thus much more theological 
than philosophical. The term philosophy has often been erroneously 
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applied to Indian traditions, when, if strictly understood, it refers to 
inquiry determined by human reason without the influence of sup- 
posed revelation. The commentarial traditions of exegesis in the vari- 
ous schools of Hinduism conform in spirit to the content of the 
revelations and are thus “theological.” Even the schools of Vedanta, 
which are so often considered the zenith of Indian “philosophy,” are 
basically theological or soteriological in nature, as noted by John B. 
Carman: “the whole of Vedanta is, in Western terms, theology.” This 
statement basically agrees with J. A. B. Van Buitenen's earlier obser- 
vation that “the soteriology of Vedanta is not philosophic in purpose, 
but religious, inspired and borne out by scripture and revelation.”* 

As pointed out by a recent study, the confusion in the terms 
theology and philosophy with regard to Indian traditions may be due 
to semantic misunderstandings: “The difference between theology and 
philosophy is a Western one, and not part of the Indian tradition; 
many Hindus prefer to speak of philosophy rather than theology, 
feeling that ‘theology’ implies uncritical acceptance of tradition.” 
Recognizing that all Hindus accept Vedic authority in some form or 
another, the use of the term theology for Indian traditions is 
legitimized. 

Hinduism indeed provides ample substance for theology and, 
especially, sonic theology. The Vedas are considered self-revealed, and 
the sectarian traditions each claim their chosen divinity as the verbal 
source of revelation—Vaisnavas claim Visnu (including Rama or 
Krishna) as supreme, Saivas claim Siva as supreme, and Saktas claim 
the Goddess as supreme. Most all of the groups within these divisions 
evidence sonic theology—similar structures of the divine vis-a-vis sa- 
cred sound and similar traditions of interpretation of sonic themes 
which are fundamental to their identity as a division of Hinduism 
and cannot be dismissed as peripheral. 

Furthermore, sonic theology as an academic enterprise is theology 
in that it searches for a consistent dimension (sonic) within a variety 
of Hindu revelations—Vedic, Saiva, Vaisnava, or Sakta—making con- 
nections between them and showing the relationships between sacred 
sound and the God, or divinity. While avoiding reading into the texts 
and traditions things that are not there, we have tried to “read out” 
meanings that are there but have not been previously brought to light, 
or "given voice.” 

Soteriology is expressly pertinent to Hinduism, as the majority 
of philosophies and religious traditions of India teach the necessity 
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of moksa, or release of the individual human soul from temporal 
worldly existence, and are thus soteriological. As noted by an Indian 
scholar, “with the exception of Carvaka, all other Vedic and non- 
Vedic philosophies of India accept rebirth and moksa in one form or 
the other."?* And the preoccupation with moksa is based on the Indian 
view of the alienated human condition: “Both the myths and the 
philosophies portray the person as in need of salvation—as being in 
a condition that is not yet the ultimate one, as being estranged from 
the true self.’* The present world is either depicted as maya and 
avidya, full of illusion and ignorance, or else reeling with evil forces 
and demons from which redemption is required. 

All of the different divisions and sects that will be examined in 
this work reflect this basic concern for deliverance from an evil or 
nescient world, employing sonic themes in their theologies and ad- 
vocating sonic techniques in their soteriologies. The Vedic practitioners 
and Mimárnsá thinkers achieve a kind of corporate salvation through 
the ritual performance of sacrifice and correct utterance of the man- 
tras. The Grammarians claim to reach salvation through correct gram- 
mar and, thus, never transcend language, since Ultimate Reality is 
Sabda-Brahman itself. Similarly, although for different reasons, the 
theistic sects of Hinduism almost never advocate a transcendence of 
sacred sound or language resulting solely in a quiet beatific vision of 
their chief deity: mantras and corresponding Nada-Brahman medi- 
tation are never really given up, even after liberation, since the deity 
is always elusively **Nàdànta," or at the climax of the energy of Nàda- 
Brahman. Of the traditions covered it is only in Kashmiri Saivism 
(perhaps under Buddhist influence) that language and sound are ul- 
timately consumed by silence, though a silence pregnant with all sonic 
possibilities. 

If, as this study maintains, traditional Hindu theology depicts the 
Ultimate Reality as including either Sabda-Brahman or Nada-Brah- 
man in some form, it may be questioned how this idea squares with the 
Christian notion of the “Word of God,” or the Greek concept of Logos 
as timeless Word. Though basic differences exist, some comparative 
perspectives can be entertained. The strategic move, for example, of 
extracting the word theology from its Christian dominion can be re- 
duplicated with regard to Word of God, or “Verbum Dei." Since the 
Protestant theologian Gerhard Ebeling had defined the subject of the- 
ological hermeneutics as “the theory or doctrine of the Word of 
God,"" then one could apply the term to mean the apprehension and 
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interpretation of the Hindu eternal Word (Sabda-Brahman or Nàda- 
Brahman) through or by means of ordinary word event, language, 
tone—that is, sound. This is more precisely termed here as sonic the- 
ology. Moreover, for the Hindu sonic theology as a theological herme- 
neutic can be considered a kind of intellectual *'brush-clearing" 
activity which discloses or draws one closer to the Eternal Truth by 
sonic or verbal means. There will be more discussion of hermeneutics 
in the concluding chapter. 

Yet, in making comparisons between the notion of Word of God 
for Christianity and for Hinduism, a few points of distinction need 
to be made. Whereas in Hinduism language and sacred sound are 
intimately bound up with the divine, in Christianity any special kind 
of sacred language or sacred sound is ultimately suspect, since only 
the person of Jesus Christ is defined precisély as the Word of God: 
“Not the words of Jesus but he himself is the ‘Word of God.’ His 
words are one of several expressions of his being, which is the bearer 
of the Word, the principle of the divine self-manifestation.”* The 
striving to reach an ultimate truth beyond language is an implicit 
factor of Christian practice, which separates it from most Hindu 
aspirations wherein language or the name of the deity as a verbal 
formula, or mantra, being identical with the deity itself, is never 
“shaken off” or discarded. Though the deity in Hinduism is Nadanta, 
“at the end of sacred sound,” the devotee remains enveloped in sacred 
sound and the deity’s holy name. Recent comparative studies in this 
area have suggested this difference. For example, “The nearest thing 
in Christian experience to the use of mantras is perhaps the invocation 
of the Name of Jesus, so essential to Hesychastic spirituality but 
practiced ardently by Western mystics as well; there is also the “prayer 
in tongues” or “prayer of jubilation,” in which phrases, syllables, 
even a single vowel sound, without concrete signification for the one 
who utters them, lifts prayer upward beyond the limits of language 
and conceptual thought.” Contrary to the Vedic revelation, in which 
the language itself is revealed and thus divine, or Hindu theism, in 
which sound or language is the revealed feminine energy of God, in 
Christianity something **wholly other" which is nonlinguistic or non- 
sonic appears to quicken ordinary language at will in order to make 
it sacred. 

But the more general notion of *God-language as mystery" is 
shared by both Hinduism and modern Protestantism. As explained 
by Karl Barth, “the Language of God is and remains God's mystery. 
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Mysterium signifies not only the hiddenness of God, but rather his 
becoming manifest in a hidden, i.e., in a non-apparent way, which 
gives information not directly but indirectly."* Paul Tillich expands 
this notion with regard to revelation: “Language as a medium of 
revelation . . . has the ‘sound’ and ‘voice’ of the divine mystery in and 
through the sound and voice of human expression and denotation. 
Language with this power is the ‘Word of God? ... The Word of God 
as the word of revelation is transparent language. Something shines 
(more precisely, sounds) through ordinary language which is the self- 
manifestation of being and meaning."*' 

The evaluation of sacred sound in Hindu religious traditions is 
most productive by investigation into the following areas: Vedic sound, 
Indian philosophies of language, Náda-Yoga, Sakta-Tantra, Saivism, 
and Vaisnavism. Grouped under different parts, each of these areas will 
form a separate chapter in the present work, with their subcategori- 
zation and general subject matter being clarified there. While reflect- 
ing neither chronological nor geographical categories, they represent 
cognate territories that have engaged scholars in the past and which 
include rich textual corpora and identifiable praxes. 

Part 1, following this introduction, includes three chapters that 
attempt to present the Vedic and Yogic sources for sacred sound in 
Hinduism, sources that agree on the ultimacy of sacred sound, though 
in different forms. Chapter 1 begins by highlighting some of the 
important texts and traditions of the revealed Vedic canon, including 
especially the Rg- Veda, some of the Brahmana texts, and the principal 
Upanisads. As these are important sources for the linkage between 
sound and the divine in Hinduism, selected verses will be cited. After 
an explication of the principle of Vàk in the Veda, the role of sound 
in Vedic ritual language will be explored, it being inextricably bound 
up with notions of cosmic creation, mythology, poetic intuition, and 
performative verbal art. Accordingly, the relevancy of Vedic phonetics 
(speech production) and poetic meter will be stressed and incorporated 
into the discussion. The notions of vak and Vak, the goddess of 
speech, are seen to form the substance of what is to become trans- 
formed into the Upanisadic Sabda-Brahman. A major dictum in the 
Upanisads, Vag vai Brahman (“Speech is Brahman”), informs the 
entire thrust of the emerging theological assumptions. As a compact 
form or symbol of Sebda-Brahman, the sacred syllable Om in the 
Upanisads will be studied in order to highlight features that determine 
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in large part the evolution of this important aspect in the Hindu 
tradition, especially its axial role in the recitation of mantras both 
Vedic and post-Vedic. In the concepts of Vàk and Sabda-Brahman 
sacred sound is mainly linguistic sound; that is, it denotes a relation 
between word and meaning. Since the Vedas are themselves viewed 
as the revealed Ultimate Truth, and the Upanisadic seers and Gram- 
marians view the Absolute as Sabda-Brahman, sacred sound here is 
construed as identical or nearly identical with Ultimate Reality itself. 

Chapter 2 will discuss two philosophical positions— positions 
developed out of the application of human reason to revelation— 
representing the two major linguistic viewpoints that evolved directly 
from the Vedic tradition, the Varnaváda and Sphotaváda theories. 
The confrontation between the Mimamsa school (Varnavada) and the 
Grammarians (Sphotaváda) informs the underlying linguistic sub- 
structure of many of the post-Vedic, Yogic, and sectarian theories and 
practices of sacred sound encountered in the forthcoming chapters. 

Though for different reasons, each of these schools holds sacred 
sound as the Ultimate Reality itself. While for the Mimamsa school 
Ultimate Reality is limited to the eternal and “external” Vedic corpus, 
the Grammarians represented by Bhartrhari posit Ultimate Reality as 
"internal" Sphota or Sabda-Brahman, the very substance of all lan- 
guage, consciousness, and the universe. Yet, as will be seen, both 
views differ from the theistic traditions that view sacred sound (Nàda- 
Brahman) not as the primary Ultimate Reality but, rather, as its female 
power or energy. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the anti- 
Sphotaváda positions of the Samkhya and Advaita-Vedanta schools, 
since it will be shown later that many of the Hindu theistic traditions 
overtly reject Sphotaváda yet adopt various Bhartrharian terminol- 
ogies according to their own theological designs. 

Chapter 3 will examine the Yoga tradition as a primary source 
for the study of sacred sound by focusing on the developing theory 
and practice of Nada- Yoga, including the principal sonic meditational 
techniques shared by most’ Yoga traditions and theistic sects. After 
introducing and defining key terms such as Nada-Brahman, Nada, 
and Bindu, the discussion begins with Pataiijali and the Yoga-Sütra 
tradition and proceeds with consultation of the principal commen- 
taries. Then specific Yoga-Upanisads that highlight speculation on 
and application of sacred sound in the form of Nàda-Brahman will 
be targeted, followed by the Gorakhnath tradition, the largest and 
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most important Yoga sect and lineage. The above texts and traditions, 
along with three major Hatha-Yoga texts—Siva-Samhita, Gheranda- 
Samhita, and Hatha- Yoga-Pradipika—reflect an extensive, and pre- 
viously unrecognized, concern for sacred sound as Nàda-Brahman by 
practitioners of Yoga, and, in fact, inform the orthopraxy as well as 
many of the modern practices of Nàda-Yoga. This will be followed 
by a brief discussion of Nàda-Brahman in the tradition of Indian 
classical music, a tradition often viewed as a form of Nàda-Yoga and 
which itself views Nada-Brahman as the highest reality. The chapter 
will conclude with some of the current trends in Nada-Yoga. 

Part 2 includes three chapters (4, 5, and 6) that provide an over- 
view of the major sectarian developments of Hinduism, both Tantric 
and theistic. They, as a group, generally view sacred sound not as 
the highest reality but, rather, as the female energy of either a neuter 
Brahman or a male personal divinity such as Siva or Visnu. It is 
understood that in all these traditions the chief divinity is identified 
with Brahman, as argued by their respective Vedanta schools of the- 
ology, Brahman being designated both with and without gender and 
attributes. Chapter 4, covering the tradition of Saktism (otherwise 
known as Sakta-Tantra or simply Tantra), will include the two major 
traditions of Sri-Vidya and Kali Sakta-Tantra. In Sakta-Tantra the 
Ultimate Reality, though often conceived as the Goddess, is, in fact, 
a neuter Brahman that polarizes itself into male and female, with the 
male portion playing the minor “passive” role. Somewhat like the 
Vedic and Brahmanic Vak, yet unlike the Upanisadic and Grammarian 
Sabda-Brahman, Nada-Brahman is viewed in this section as the fem- 
inine energy of an otherwise neuter Brahman Absolute. Though often 
referring directly to the Goddess herself, sacred sound as Nada-Brah- 
man in Sakta-Tantra is sometimes identified with the coital energy 
between the male Siva and the female Sakti, the creative “vibration” 
resonating from their cosmic orgasm. The Sarada-tilaka-Tantra is 
perhaps the most significant text for the study of Nada-Brahman in 
the Sakta tradition and is freely drawn upon by most Sakta cults as 
well as other sectarian traditions. The Sri-Vidyà sectaries, in their 
worship of the benign form of Tripurasundari, offer some unique 
interpretations of Om and Nada-Brahman, along with their special 
mantras. In Bengali Tantrism, Kali reigns supreme as the terrifying 
Goddess who stands above her prone husband Siva. Some of the key 
Kali Sákta-Tantra texts and practices reveal some interesting appli- 
cations of Nada, varna, mantra, and bija. 
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Chapters 5 and 6 cover the two major theistic divisions of Hin- 
duism: Saivism and Vaisnavism. Though sacred sound is also pri- 
marily represented here as Nada-Brahman, it is depicted as the 
feminine energy of a male deity, namely Siva or Visnu (Krishna). 

In chapter 5 the Saiva-Agama, Saiva-Siddhanta, and Kashmiri 
Saiva traditions are discussed. The south Indian Saiva-Agama texts, 
insofar as they are available, offer some early sources for theories of 
Nada and Bindu in dualistic Saivism, generally viewing Siva as Nada 
and Sakti as Bindu. Conversely, Saiva-Siddhanta posits Siva as Bindu 
and Sakti as Nada, in conformity with the emerging theistic tendency 
of placing Nada as power, or Sakti. It also develops its own linguistic 
position regarding Nada and Sphota in a text known as the Nada- 
Karika. Kashmiri Saivism is monistic with its ultimate repose as silence 
yet borrows and modifies terminologies from both the Agamas and 
Bhartrhari. This tradition is unique for its *vowel mysticism" and 
the theory of cosmic pulsation known as Spanda. 

Lastly, chapter 6 discusses sacred sound in the largest sectarian 
division in Hinduism known as Vaisnavism. Selected Páncarátra texts 
will be cited first for early evidence of Nàda-Brahman and mantra 
in the Vaisnava-Agamas, followed by a discussion of the Bhagavata- 
Purana and some of the major sectarian movements. The later Vais- 
nava Sampradayas (Sri, Madhva, Nimbárka, Vallabha, and Gaudiya), 
along with some of their particular outlooks and practices regarding 
sacred sound, are examined so as to underscore previously unrecog- 
nized continuities with the other branches of Hinduism. Throughout 
these traditions references are cited to demonstrate the singular im- 
portance of sonic themes: theoretical conceptions of Nàda-Brahman, 
Pranava divisions, linguistic levels (Pasyanti, for example), Varna- 
vada/Sphotavada dichotomies, and sonic creation sequences. While 
most of the theistic traditions exhibit all of these features, “the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts." That is, the distinguishing factor 
in Hindu theism, which is especially visible in Vaisnavism, is the 
presence of a male Supreme Being (Visnu, Narayana, Krishna, Rama, 
Siva, etc.) who empowers and monitors the functioning of these fea- 
tures to wield a uniquely personal sonic theology. 

The Conclusion includes remarks regarding the ascendancy of 
Nada-Brahman in Indian traditions, the relevancy of sonic theology 
for the study of religion, and a short discourse on the growing field 
of hermeneutics vis-à-vis the sonic realm. 

The main desideratum in our investigation is to disclose a central 
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network, or infrastructure, of sacred sound in the Hindu tradition, 
based on an underlying unity of correspondences which is theologically 
significant for the devout Hindu and based on the proviso that the 
investigation of Vedic, grammatical, Yogic, and theistic textual ma- 
terials can illuminate both individual and group use of religious lan- 
guage and sound. As such, the concepts of Vàk, Sabda-Brahman, 
Om, Náda-Brahman, and mantra are being specifically targeted in 
the contexts of both theoretical discussion and practical application. 
While an exploration of the many Indic vernacular sources would no 
doubt prove fruitful, the primary sources that are consulted through- 
out this work consist of texts in the Sanskrit language. As can be 
surmised already, this subject is extremely vast and cannot be ex- 
hausted in a single work. Thus, efforts will be made toward brevity 
and conciseness so as not to belabor the unfamiliar reader. 

And, for the benefit of the reader, it should be said that the 
arguments and discussions herein are corroborated by a variety of 
sources, including both learned scholars of Indology and apologetic 
informants. Because sometimes these categories overlap in the same 
person, it should be realized that the purpose of the present research 
is hermeneutical—that is, it seeks to understand the practicing Hindu 
tradition on its own terms, to let it sound forth. 


Part 1 


Basic SOURCES 
FOR 
Sonic THEOLOGY 
IN HINDUISM 


Chapter 1 


VEDIC SOUND 


he function of oral language as an agent of transformation from 

the human realm to the divine has been a perennial concern of 
Indian theological speculation, since language in Hinduism is nearly 
always identified with both human consciousness and the divine. This 
transformative aspect of language finds a firm foundation in the 
ancient Vedic tradition of ritual recitation. While sonic speculation 
was to be further developed by many heterogeneous groups in Hin- 
duism, the earliest attempts in India to understand the mysteries of 
speech and language were contained within the circle of Vedic poets, 
ritualists, Sanskrit Grammarians, and philosophers. “The Bráhmanas 
[Vedic priests and seers] succeeded in impressing upon the minds of 
every subsequent generation a need to study the influence of sound 
phenomena on human consciousness and physiology by orienting the 
perceptual centers toward the inner acoustic space of the unseen.” 
And the sonic effects of language upon human consciousness which 
were introduced in the Vedic period continued to inform the theories 
and practices of Hinduism, “for Hindus still believe that such precision 
in the repetition of exact intervals, over and over again, permits sound 
to act upon the internal personality, transform sensibility, way of 
thinking, state of soul, and even moral character."' This initial chapter 
on Vedic sound focuses on divine speech as Vàk; Vedic ritual language 
as mantra (applied Vàk), including phonetics and meter; and, lastly, 
the sonic developments of the principal Upanisads wherein the ab- 
solute principle of Sabda-Brahman fully emerges. An examination of 
these topics will subsequently provide insights into the theories and 
practices of Yoga and sectarian Hinduism. 

The concepts and structures of language as sacred speech or sound 
are already present in the Vedic revelation itself, consisting of the four 
Vedas (Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva), Brahmanas (texts of ritual 
elaboration and speculation), Aranyakas (forest treatises), thirteen 
principal Upanisads (wisdom texts), and the six Vedangas (appen- 
dixes). The term Veda denotes “that which is known," from the San- 
skrit root vid, “to know.” The ancient Vedic poets, from a very high 
level of poetic intuition, are said to have “heard” or “seen” the 
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original Veda through a kind of internal television. Interestingly, this 
root is a cognate of the Latin vid, “to see," as in the word video. 
Although visual metaphors are sometimes appropriate, the Vedas are 
most often characterized as sruti, or “that which is heard." Sruti as 
a concept features both the auditory character of Vedic truth and its 
transcendent, revealed nature. Being that which was seen and heard 
by those in closest touch with Supreme Reality, the Veda “sounded 
forth" as eternal truth. This contrasts with the later religious literature 
known as smrti (“that which is remembered"), consisting of law 
books, histories, and commentaries. 

On a comparative note, the oral nature of the Vedic revelation 
and its transmission has a corollary in both Judaism and Islam. 
Besides the commonly known written form of the Torah, Jews rec- 
ognize an “oral Torah" that is equally authentic: “According to the 
rabbis the oral Torah is both the authoritative interpretation of the 
written Torah and a separate Mosaic tradition.” This oral tradition, 
though originally in fixed form, continues to evolve up to the present 
day: “In this oral transmission, the oral Torah is understood as both 
fixed and evolving from generation to generation"? 

The Koran in Islam functions as a similar kind of oral revelation 
but does not seem to evolve like the oral Torah: “The Koran is believed 
by Muslims to have been orally delivered to mankind by the Prophet 
[Mohammed] exactly as it had been orally delivered to him by the 
angel [Gabriel]. .. . In like manner Muslims have transmitted the Ko- 
ran orally down through the ages exactly as they received it from the 
Prophet. Accordingly, the teaching of the Koran has always been 
oral”? Though the Koran has, in effect,“‘punctured” temporal human 
history by its direct manifestation, Muslims acknowledge the nature 
of the Koran as a reflection of an eternal, unchanging “heavenly 
book” beyond the limits of time: “But the Message itself claimed to 
be from a ‘heavenly book’ preserved in the presence of God.”* As 
we shall see, the Vedic revelation displays both a fixed and evolving 
nature depending on the particular school or tradition. 

The dating of the ancient Vedic culture in India has been con- 
troversial. The nineteenth-century theories of Max Müller and his 
successors regarding a late Aryan invasion of India (ca. 2000 B.C.E.) 
are not supported by current scholarship. Based on a scrutiny of 
available scientific sources, a modern Indian scholar has pointed out 
that “the hypothesis that the Aryans first arrived in India around 
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2000 s.c. is in contradiction with literary and archaeological evi- 
dence.” The traditional theory of a much earlier, possibly indigenous 
Vedic civilization now appears to be vindicated, as concluded by cur- 
rent anthropology: “The Vedic literature reflects, then, not a foreign 
human invasion, but a radical alteration in the social, political, and 
economic organizations of the indigenous culture."* As Indian his- 
toriography is currently undergoing renewal, we are safer to assume 
that the Vedic culture represents a much longer occupancy of India 
than is generally assumed. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF VAK 


The Rg-Veda is believed to be impregnated with sacred speech, or 
Vak, a concept traditionally interpreted as being mysterious and ex- 
traordinary: “The Indian conception of Vak is not exactly the same 
as that of speech in its ordinary application. To the spiritual vision 
of the Hindus Vàk is more sacred than speech [ordinary] and carries 
with it a far deeper significance. The rishis (sages) are said to have 
visualized the mystic form of Vàk which is subtle, eternal or imper- 
ishable and incomprehensible by ordinary sense organs." 

According to the lexicon, vk is a feminine noun meaning 
“speech, voice, talk, language (also of animals), sound (also of in- 
animate objects as of the stones used for pressing, of a drum), a 
word, saying, phrase, sentence, statement, and speech personified."* 
In trying to thematize the position of vak in the Rg-Veda we find 
three kinds of references which are useful for us and not totally distinct 
from each other: the Goddess Vak as the revealing Word, vak as 
speech in general, and vàk in the symbolism of cows.’ Due to the 
obscure nature of many of the passages on vk and the paucity of 
historical information regarding the origin of language in India, most 
scholars have refrained from speculation beyond the accessible texts. 

The various references to vàk in the Rg- Veda are, indeed, couched 
in mysterious poetical expression. The rsis, or poets, who “heard” 
the original verses are said to be responsible for revealing the divine 
nature of human speech. It also appears that va@k referred to an 
underlying “language” of nature in which the sounds of cows, ani- 
mals, birds, frogs, drums, and even inanimate objects participated: 
“Every sound is a kind of speech; this is so even in the case of animals 
and birds.... The extent of Vak is said to be as wide as the earth 
and fire”? 
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This language of nature and earth extended beyond the visible 
realm and into the nonvisible heavens. The sound of thunder, included 
under the name abhriya vak (Rg-Veda 1.168.8), represented the voice 
of Vàk from above and symbolized the divine afflatus that overcame 
the Vedic poets and seers. Vak is said to reside in the **upper-half of 
heaven," with only a portion of herself known to mortals. The most 
famous verse in the Rg-Veda which describes Vak (1.164.45) provides 
us with the clue to her mysterious and composite nature: **Vàk was 
divided in four parts [catvari vak]. These those Brahmans [wise 
priests] with insight know. Three parts, which are hidden, mortals do 
not activate; the fourth part they speak." 

In order to understand the significance of this text it is useful 
to examine the importance of thunder for poetic inspiration and also 
the rain god Indra, who provides it: “If the lightning is Indra's weapon 
(vajra), the sound that accompanies the lightning might also be re- 
garded as having a magic potency" ;" and “The imagination of the 
Vedic rsis (poets) was very early inspired by the sound of thunder, 
which formed a very important element in the Indra-Vrtra 
myth.... The våk (sound) produced by the thunderbolt of Indra is 
alluded to in innumerable passages in the Rg-Veda" (i.e., 6.27.4). 
Indra thus plays a vital role in the production, albeit manifestation, 
of human speech, acting as the courier of Vàk. 

Indeed, the description of Indra's role as the first Grammarian 
enunciated in the Bráhmanas is in fact an interpretation of the catvari 
vak verse quoted above. The mythological narrative contained in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana (4.1.3.1-16) is as follows: 


Indra having hurled his thunderbolt at Vrtra hid himself together 
with the gods. They did not know whether Vrtra was killed. So 
they requested Vayu, the swiftest of them, to go and report 
whether Vrtra had died or not. Vayu asked for a reward and 
was promised the first share in the Soma-draught. Then Vayu 
brought the happy news that Vrtra was killed. Now Indra became 
jealous of Vayu and asked for a share of Soma for himself 
together with Vayu. Indra, being asked what would be gained 
by giving him a share with Vàyu in the same cup, replied that 
by giving him a share the speech would speak distinctly. The 
gods granted Indra's request, but then a quarrel started between 
Indra and Vayu about the division of their shares. Indra insisted 
that he should have one half of the cup and Vayu should be 
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given only one fourth of it, while Vayu made the same claim 
for himself. They went to Prajapati for decision. Prajapati di- 
vided the cup in two equal parts and allotted the first half to 
Vayu. Thus Indra received only one-fourth of the cup. At this 
Indra said that his share being only one-fourth of the cup, that 
much [one-fourth] of speech would speak distinctly. Now the 
Brahmana concludes by stating hence only that fourth part of 
speech is intelligible, which men speak, but that fourth part of 
speech which beasts speak is unintelligible; and that fourth part 
of speech which birds speak is unintelligible; and that fourth 
part of speech which small vermin here speak is unintelligible.'* 





It is said that, before Indra took part in this contestation, Vàk 
spoke in only one fashion, which was more of a plangent sound 
without articulation: “It was just a sound and did not have distinctive 
sound units, which constitute human speech. ... When Indra received 
a share, he separated sound from sound (vàcaiva vacam vyavartayat) 
and thus this Vak speaks, being made distinct by the force of Indra."'* 
As the word for "grammar," vyakarana signifies this same kind of 
separation and classification, the identification of Indra with grammar 
is not surprising. Moreover, we are reminded of passages in the Upan- 
isads. The Chandogya-Upanisad (2.22.3, 5) says, “All vowels are 
embodiments of Indra. . . . All the vowels should be pronounced strong 
and sonant, with the thought: ‘To Indra let me give strength." The 
Kausitaki-Upanisad (4.6) states: “As the soul of Sound . . . I reverence 
him [Indra]. He then who reverences him thus, becomes the soul of 
sound." 

In the only hymn spoken by the Goddess Vàk in the Rg-Veda 
(10.125) we find her boldly proclaiming her divine qualities and for 
the first time asserting power and autonomy in her own terms: 


1 I move with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with the Adityas 
and all the gods. I carry both Varuna and Mitra, both Indra 
and Agni, and both of the Aévins. 

2 I carry the swelling Soma, and Tvashtr, and Püshan and 
Bhaga. I bestow wealth on the pious sacrificer who presses the 
Soma juice and offers the oblation. 

3 I am the Queen, the confluence of riches, the skillful one 
who is first among those worthy of sacrifice. The gods divided 
me up into various parts, for 1 dwell in many places and enter 
into many forms. 
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4 The one who eats food, who truly sees, who breathes, who 
hears what is said, does so through me. Though they do not 
realize it, they dwell in me. Listen, you whom they have heard: 
what I tell you should be heeded. 


5 Lam the one who says, by myself, what gives joy to gods 
and men. Whom I love I make awesome; I make him a sage, 
a wise man, a Brahmin. 


6 I stretch the bow for Rudra so that his arrow will strike down 
the hater of prayer. I incite the contest among the people. I have 
pervaded sky and earth. 


7 I gave birth to the father on the head of this world. My 
womb is in the waters, within the ocean. From there I spread 
out over all creatures and touch the very sky with the crown of 
my head. 


8 Lam the one who blows like the wind, embracing all crea- 
tures. Beyond the sky, beyond this earth, so much have I become 
in my greatness." 


This hymn, which also appears in the Atharva-Veda (4.30.1-8) 
in nearly the same form,'* is “the earliest document of the personi- 
fication of speech as a productive principle of energy"? Vak is clearly 
conceived in this hymn as a powerful female potency who solely 
pervades and sustains all aspects of life, exhibiting a tendency of the 
later Rg-Vedic poets to consolidate various natural and cosmic entities. 
As Vak is given a feminine personification as the goddess of speech 
in the Vedas and Brahmanas, it serves as a precursor for the Hindu 
theistic and Tantric speculations on the divine female power of lan- 
guage known as "'Sakti." 

The parameters of Vàk gradually expand in the Brahmana lit- 
erature, best exemplified by the following passage from the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana (2.8.8.4-5): “Vāk is endless; Vàk is more than the end of 
all creation; she is great; all the gods, Gandharvas, men and animals 
live upon Vàk; Vàk is aksara (the immutable); the first-born of Rta, 
the mother of the Vedas, the navel of immortality.”? 

As many of the male characteristics were being gathered under 
the Vedic Purusha and ultimately the Bráhmanic Prajapati, the various 
female energies, or saktis, including the metrical powers of the man- 
tras, came to be associated with the name of Vàk. It is then no 
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surprise that, by the time of the Bráhmana literature, Vàk has become 
the wifely spouse, or Sakti, of the principal male demiurge: “It is 
not until we come to the period of the Brahmanas that we find her 
position as the Sakti of Father Prajapati definitely established. . . . 
As Suparni she becomes the mother of Vedic meters and serves as 
the source of all living beings....In the Brahmanas the relation of 
Prajapati to Vak is becoming a hieratic symbol of that of the Absolute 
to Logos.” Furthermore, the union with Prajapati, who is also con- 
ceived as mind, ensures the promulgation of intelligible speech: “The 
intimate relationship of Vàk with Prajapati (mind)... becomes more 
explicit only when suggested by the analogy of the interdependence 
of Mind and Speech commonly perceived in the phenomenon of 
language. ... Vàk in the Brahmanas is not only the personification 
of incoherent external speech but a complete entity of creative speech 
energy holding together her subjective and objective aspects in a per- 
fect synthesis.”?! Vak became identified with the evolving concept of 
Brahman (vag vai brahman), the power of speech in the Vedic ritual, 
such that the earliest meaning of the word Brahman is “sacred word” 
or “sacred formula” (Rg-Veda 10.125) and, thus, by extension the 
Veda in general. 

The sacred syllable “Om” (pranava) was believed to be the offspring 
of the creator god Brahma (Prajapati). In the Gopatha-Brahmana 
(1.1.16-30), the Bráhmana text attached to the Atharva-Veda, there 
is a section that has been subtitled the *"Pranava-Upanisad." After a 
number of Om cosmogonies are recounted, the text presents a myth- 
ological narrative concerning the ascendancy of Om as the necessary 
accompaniment to any Vedic mantra, as summarized by Maurice 
Bloomfield: “In Bráhmana manner a conflict of the gods and Asuras 
[demons] about the city (aindra-nagaram) of the Vasudharas is nar- 
rated; the Asuras are victorious until the gods turn victors under the 
leadership of Om, the oldest son of Brahma. The reward of the Om 
is that no holy text shall be chanted without Om."? After this, the 
etymology, pronunciation, and use of Om are described in great detail, 
betraying a later date for this portion of the Brahmana. 

The presence of eternal Vàk in the Rg-Veda thus contributed to 
its unique status as an orally revealed text and provided a beginning 
theme for our elucidation of sacred sound. As a feminine personifi- 
cation of speech or sacred sound, Vàk was represented and applied 
practically in Vedic ritual in the form of mantra, or “applied Vak.” 
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VeDIC RITUAL LANGUAGE: MANTRA 


The Vedic culture includes the oral Vedas and their application in 
ritual. As the Vedic verses are still accepted by orthodoxy to be au- 
thorless and eternal, their early use in ritual signals an important 
locus for study. Vedic ritual is one of the oldest surviving rituals of 
humankind, and the best documented, as pointed out by Frits Staal: 
“Vedic ritual offers the most promising source material. Not only is 
it the richest, most elaborate and most complete among the rituals 
of mankind. It is also the ritual for which we possess the richest, 
most elaborate and most complete descriptions.” ® 

In ancient Vedic India (ca. 3000-800 n.c.k.), the center of reli- 
gious life was the yajña, or ritual sacrifice, and two of the central 
features of Vedic ritual were, and still are, the sacrificial fire and the 
oral recitation of ritual language, or mantra: “Sound had, like fire, 
a central place in the sacrifice from early times.... The fires, the 
sacrificial plot, ritual actions, and offerings of various kinds were 
woven together into an elaborate structure that was heavily dependent 
on the mantras which established the basic identities and 
correspondences.”"** 

J. A. B. Van Buitenen has stressed how the sacred word or syllable 
of the mantra is radically tied to the ritual fire itself: “The ultimate 
measure of the word is the syllable from which all formulae start and 
to which their power can be reduced. ... For speech to be effective at 
all, it must be spoken in conjunction with the ritually powerful fire 
of the sacrifice....The interdependence, the biunity, of Word and 
Fire... [is such that] Fire is contained in the germ of speech which 
is the syllable. ... Mantra bears the fire... [and] fire begets the 
mantra.” 

Indeed, before any ritual act is performed the intonation of sacred 
sound in the form of mantra is necessary, as noted carefully by Jan 
Gonda: “If ritual acts and ceremonies are to be performed successfully 
the consecretory word is an indispensable requirement.”** The ritual 
utterance is consequently performative in that the act is accomplished 
only if the prayer formulas are first released in sonic form: “In any 
sacrificial performance the ritual mantra has to be recited first before 
an offering is poured in the sacrificial fire. The offering is voiced in 
the formula and then given to a particular deity with the word 
svàha."? 

Mantra (m. “instrument of thought, speech, sacred text") is a 
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chant formula composed of words and syllables in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage (sarnskrta, “well-formed,” considered the reproduction in sound 
of the structure of reality). Mantras are considered in most cases 
equivalent to ritual acts themselves and carry a unique form of mean- 
ing: “Sanskrit words were not just arbitrary labels assigned to phe- 
nomena; they were the sound forms of objects, actions, and attributes, 
related to the corresponding reality in the same way as visual forms, 
and different only in being perceived by the ear and not by the eye."?* 
The importance of speech for the execution of the ritual acts as well 
as the nature of the Sanskrit language itself leads us to an examination 
of Vedic ritual language, not only as an important part of Vedic ritual 
but also as an important precursor to the concept of Sabda-Brahman 
found in the Upanisads and Indian philosophy. 

The language used in ritual generally differs from ordinary lan- 
guage, as noted by linguistics scholar George Steiner: “Priests and 
initiates use a vocabulary and formulaic repertoire distinct from every- 
day language.” An anthropologist says it stronger: “In ritual, lan- 
guage appears to be used in ways that violate the communication 
function.” This concept, which may be substantiated in the Indian 
context from various angles, needs some additional clarification. 

The verses of the Rg-Veda, as found in the written tradition, 
betray mostly normal features of grammatical form and meaning yet 
in their ritual application exhibit an altogether different set of struc- 
tural and performative elements. As prayers, they are by themselves 
reminiscent of the Book of Psalms. But, as mantras in ritual context, 
they seem to have their own rule system, which departs from that of 
ordinary language and encompasses other nonsemantic and nonlin- 
guistic features included under the aegis of sonic theolo; "The ritual 
meaning or function of such mantras does not lie in their language 
or even in their poetic or metrical structure, but in the sounds with 
their themes and variations, repetitions, inversions, interpolations, and 
the particular distribution of their elements.”*' In fact, the rituals 
associated with the chanting of the Veda eventuated into complex 
choreographies of mantras that were chanted, sung, and sometimes 
accompanied by musical instruments. 

But just what are mantras, and why do they have such an im- 
portant function as embodiments of sacred sound? These questions 
direct us back to one of the fundamental Indian assumptions regarding 
Vedic language: the eternal relationship between word (sabda) and 
meaning (artha), between signifier and signified. As was indicated 
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above by Hopkins, the Vedic word has an intrinsic connection with 
the object signified and, thus, with reality. The entire infrastructure 
of Vedic sacred sound rests on the validity or nonvalidity of this 
relation, and the school of Indian philosophy known as Mimamsa, 
or Pirva-Mimamsa, is founded on defending it. The philosophical 
ramifications implicit in the word-meaning relationship are, thus, of 
paramount importance as we first assess what is “at stake" for the 
believing Hindu in his or her sonic quest. 

Modern scholars have advanced theories regarding the nature and 
function of Vedic ritual language. Frits Staal has argued, for example, 
that the syntax of the ritual action formed the basis for the devel- 
opment of ordinary language and that the original language of the 
Vedic ritual was meaningless and not actually language at all. Staal 
first distinguishes between ordinary language and ritual language. 
Much like James Frazer had attached myths to primal ritual acts, 
Staal suggested that mantras began as phrases or sentences attached 
to ritual acts, and these mantra/ritual action units formed the raw 
material out of which ordinary language arose. The entire oral Vedic 
corpus consisted of mantras, or “locution units": “The main reason 
that a mantra is a single unit is its ritual function and character. In 
Vedic ritual, one mantra corresponds to one ritual act."? Since the 
structure, or syntax, of ordinary language bears a close resemblance 
to ritual (Vedic) structure, language was originally used in that context 
before it became conventionalized. The example given is the manner 
in which phrases of ideas are embedded in ordinary sentence structure 
resembles the way in which smaller ritual acts are “embedded” in 
larger sacrifices, regardless of their intrinsic meaning. Thus, “lin- 
guistics originated in India because of the requirements of ritual"? 

Since the requirements of ritual reflect activity, or “doing,” lan- 
guage was primarily performative in the early stages and secondarily 
communicative. Ritual is claimed by Staal to be prelinguistic (cf. 
animals have ritual but no language) and ultimately meaningless, since 
it is performed for its own sake.” The original use of language, if 
involved in ritual, as he says, would then also be meaningless and 
“alinguistic.” Semantics—the system of meanings that are attached 
to words, signs, and expressions—represents for Staal a stage posterior 
to the use of language in ritual, while nonsemantic chant, music, 
gesture, and perhaps dance represent an earlier stage. “The simplest 
hypothesis which makes sense of these various puzzling expressions 
is the assumption that a structured domain of ritual preceded the 
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origin of language. ... In simple terms this means that men already 
sang, danced and performed rites before they spoke.”™ Thus, language 
would appear to be derived from mantras, which derived from ritual: 
first ritual, then mantras, then language. As sacred sound was ritually 
available before meanings were attached to words, it would be prior 
to language. 

By implication, this suggests that the Rg- Veda, which is not mean- 
ingless since it displays normal features of language construction, must 
have been composed around the needs of an already existing ritual. 
This cannot be justified, as noted by Jan Gonda: “The thesis that 
all Rg-Vedic hymns were...primarily written for definite sacrifices 
is not only hazardous but also untenable.”* It is feasible with regard 
to the Yajur-Veda, which is a ritual “reworking” of the Rg-Veda into 
prose, but not when the latter is subsumed under a “meaningless” 
ritual structure. Wade Wheelock has shown that even the mantras in 
ritual context are not meaningless: “The vast majority of mantras in 
the New- and Full-Moon Sacrifices are completely intelligible and 
translatable."? Yet the translatability of mantras does not convey their 
entire import within a ritual context. 

C. Kunhan Raja had argued that the Vedic authors were primarily 
poets, not priests, and that poetic intuition preceded ritual priestcraft: 
“The rsis (who composed the Veda) were normal citizens in their 
private life, who lived... with their family; the only factor that dis- 
tinguished (them) from the general citizens was their special poetic 
gift.” Moreover, “in the texts of the Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, 
we see only insufficient evidence of the exact nature of the religious 
rituals current at that time. They are not ritualistic texts. They are 
poetry. Contrary to Staal, this seems to place linguistic activity 
prior to ritual and reveals an important polemic that has occupied 
scholars over recent years. Since there is no firm evidence that the 
Vedic ritual preceded the Vedic hymns or vice versa, this polemic 
cannot be resolved here. 

The traditional view, however, that the Vedas are ‘‘authorless” 
(apauruseya) is what propels their power and force in Vedic ritual. 
And the injunctions in the Veda are persuasive precisely because they 
are not the poetry of this or that sage but something other. And what 
is Vedic ritual without the Vedic injunctions? The orthodox viewpoint 
on Vedic injunctions is clarified by John Taber with reference to speech 
acts theory: “For the Veda, the act of getting someone to do something 
usually attributed to the utterer of injunctions instead belongs to the 
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injunctions [themselves]. In other words, Vedic language manifests 
intentions without anyone ever having spoken them; Vedic injunctions 
are speech acts without anyone ever having enacted them; Vedic lan- 
guage has inherent illocutionary force.” Indeed, mantras somehow 
generate their own *'intention" as they are uttered and are curiously 
reflective of the much more recent Heideggerian maxim of “language 
speaks." 

Accordingly, the historian of religion Gerardus Van der Leeuw 
sheds light on the power and self-generating capacity of sacred lan- 
guage by his reference to the numinous and mysterious character of 
sacred sound itself: 


The word . . . is a decisive power: whoever utters words sets power 
in motion. . . . Raising the voice, emphasis, connection by rhythm 
or rhyme—all this endows the word with heightened 
energy... [such that] singing, rejoicing and mourning generate 
greater potency than mere speaking. ... More important still is 
the vast power which always emanated from such cult terms as 
Hallelujah, Kyrie eleison, Amen, Om; a mystical tone-color is 
attached to them, while their very incomprehensibility enhances 
their numinous power. . . . Words possess the greatest power when 
they combine into some formula, some phrase definite in the 
sound of its terms, their timbre and their rhythm.” 








The philosopher Ernst Cassirer attested to the oral power of the name 
of a deity by citing an example from ancient Egypt: “As the Word 
is first in origin, it is also supreme in power. Often it is the name of 
the deity, rather than the god himself, that seems to be the real source 
of efficacy. Knowledge of the name gives him who knows it mastery 
even over the being and will of the god. Thus the familiar Egyptian 
legend tells how Isis, the great sorceress, craftily persuaded the sun- 
god Ra to disclose his name to her, and how through possession of 
the name she gained power over him and over all the other gods."*! 

In addition, the underlying linguistic philosophy behind tradi- 
tional Western magic also appears to be in line with the Vedic un- 
derstanding. “In magical theory the ‘real’ name of a god or an idea 
contains the essence of that god or idea, and therefore enshrines its 
power. Using the name turns on this power automatically, in the same 
way that pressing the light switch turns on the light. . . . In the ancient 
world there was a widespread belief in the existence of a secret name 
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of infinite power which automatically controlled everything in the 
universe.” 

Despite some arguments to the contrary, Vedic Vak and ritual 
language as mantra are never meaningless or “nonsense,” since each 
word of the Veda (sabda) has its corresponding meaning (artha) in 
the form of its object. Even as Vedic sound becomes unified and 
congealed in the Upanisads as Sabda-Brahman and developed further 
in the Grammarian theories of Sphota and Pasyanti, artha is still 
present because all language is attached to human consciousness. It 
is only in the Yoga, Tantra, and music traditions wherein Sabda- 
Brahman is recast as Nada-Brahman that the idea of “pure cosmic 
sound" detached from linguistic meaning emerges, as will be shown. 

The scholastic definition of mantra given by Jan Gonda reflects 
the above concerns and foreshadows the complexity of the evolving 
concept of sacred sound from the Vedas to Hindu theism and Tan- 
trism. He says that mantras are “‘word(s) believed to be of ‘super- 
human origin,’ received, fashioned and spoken by the ‘inspired’ seers, 
poets and reciters in order to invoke divine power(s) and especially 
conceived as means of creating, conveying, concentrating and realizing 
intentional and efficient thought, and of coming into touch or iden- 
tifying oneself with the essence of the divinity which is present in the 
mantra."* As the role of sound in Vedic ritual is inextricably bound 
up with culturally specific notions of cosmic creation, mythology, 
poetic intuition, and performative verbal art, accordingly, the com- 
plexities and **mystery" of mantras suggested by Gonda are evidenced 
when additional aspects of phonetics (speech production) and poetic 
meter are considered. 

The correct pronunciation of the sacrificial formulas, or mantras, 
proved to be crucial to the proper execution of the Vedic sacrifice. 
From within the context of the Vedic ritual, which utilized these highly 
charged “magazines of sound” to facilitate the ritual action, the no- 
tion of “properly pronounced” language as power, or Sakti (Vak, the 
goddess of speech), emerged during the Vedic period. 

The first branch of Indian linguistics to attain independent status 
was the study of phonetics, since the attempt to preserve the sacred 
text in a strictly oral tradition with the correct pronunciation was the 
immediate practical concern of linguists. The Indian phoneticians 
sought primarily to preserve the Vedic canon for priestly use by de- 
veloping a rigid system of phonetics, or Siksa (“the study"). The 
categories of this “new science" were fundamental for all further 
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linguistic and philosophical studies of sound, since the primary interest 
was sounds and not written letters. The regulation of the production 
of Vedic speech sounds thus became a kind of quality control system 
for the preservation of Vedic ritual. The other branches of linguistics— 
namely, etymology and grammar— were based on the system of sounds 
which had already been developed by Vedic phonologists. Also, these 
studies reflected the need for serious inquiry into the nature and 
production of speech sounds themselves. 

The seeds of the interest in phonetics and speech production may 
actually be traced to the Rg-Veda itself, which dedicates two entire 
hymns to speech (10.125 and 10.71). The former, given above in the 
subsection on Vak, personifies speech as a powerful goddess and 
author of the hymn. The latter, which is given in full below, speaks 
of the origins of the sacred word, or language. 


1 Brhaspati! When they set in motion the first beginning of 
speech, giving names, their most pure and perfectly guarded 
secret was revealed through love. 

2 When the wise ones fashioned speech with their thought, 
sifting it as grain is sifted through a sieve, then friends recognized 
their friendships. A good sign was placed on their speech. 

3 Through the sacrifice they traced the path of speech and 
found it inside the sages. They held it and portioned it out to 
many; together the seven singers praised it. 

4 One who looked did not see speech, and another who listens 
does not hear it. It reveals itself to someone as a loving wife, 
beautifully dressed, reveals her body to her husband. 

5 One person, they said, has grown awkward and heavy in this 
friendship; they no longer urge him forward in contests. He lives 
with falsehood like a milkless cow, for the speech that he has 
heard has no fruit no flower. 

6 A man that abandons a friend who has learned with him no 
longer has a share in speech. What he does hear he hears in 
vain, for he does not know the path of good action. 


7 Friends have eyes and ears, but their flashes of insight are 
not equal. Some are like ponds that reach only to the mouth or 
shoulder; others are like ponds that one could bathe in. 


8 When the intuitions of the mind are shaped in the heart, 
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when Brahmins perform sacrifices together as friends, some are 
left behind for lack of knowledge, while others surpass them 
with the power to praise. 

9 Those who move neither near nor far, who are not real 
Brahmins nor pressers of the Soma; using speech in a bad way, 
they weave on a weft of rags, without understanding. 


10 All his friends rejoice in the friend who emerges with fame 
and victory in the contest. He saves them from error and gives 
them food. He is worthy to be pushed forward to win the prize. 


11 One sits bringing to blossom the flower of the verses. An- 
other sings a song in the Sakvari meter. One, the Brahmin, 
proclaims the knowledge of the ancient ways. Another lays out 
the measure of the sacrifice.“ 


This important reference evinces three stages in the development 
of language: (1) inarticulate speech, (2) primitive articulate speech, 
and (3) language proper. The first is said to include the sounds of 
snakes, insects, birds, and beasts, while the second, which is men- 
tioned in the first stanza of this quotation, points out that men in 
the early stage imparted names to objects. The third stage, as in the 
second stanza, most likely suggests that language was apprehended 
and polished (samskrta, “refined”) from an already existing substra- 
tum of sound by the sages, poets, or seers while under the divine 
afflatus. This appears to coincide with Staal's interpretation when he 
says that, “when language came into being, sound was already avail- 
able.’’* It can also be understood, however, to explain the revelatory 
character of the Veda as it was received by the sages in various stages. 
It clearly supports the view that sound, whether articulate or inar- 
ticulate, was seen as an all-pervading and mysterious feature of the 
Hindu cosmos. 

This brings us to a major issue in the understanding of the Vedic, 
and later theistic, notion of sound, and hence of all oral language: 
the concept of “speech production," especially in the Indian context 
of the eternity of sound. 

First, the Vedic and Hindu theistic notion of the eternity of sound 
rests on the following three philosophic axioms, which have been 
enumerated by P. Chakravarti: “(1) Sound is eternal like space, since 
both are imperceptible to touch. . . . (2) Sound is eternal and not liable 
to perish immediately after its utterance, inasmuch as it is capable 
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of being given to others, as in the case of a teacher communicating 
words to his pupil. . . . (3) Sound is eternal, as there is no cognition 
of the cause that might destroy it."** Although many counterarguments 
were advanced by rival philosophical schools, the force of these prop- 
ositions (namely, the eternality of sound and language) continued to 
inform the religious practices of later Hinduism. 

Regarding “speech production,” the following question arises: 
Do the vocal organs actually create sounds when someone speaks or 
simply manifest them from some other plane? The issue of the eter- 
nality or noneternality of words revolves around this moot question— 
whether articulate speech, the subject or content of phonetics, man- 
ifests inarticulate sound that is already existent or creates sound out 
of nothing in each specific utterance. The orthodox Vedic position, 
as exemplified in the Mimárnsá school of philosophy, strongly upholds 
the former view, while the Indian logicians subscribing to Nydya 
doctrines as well as various conventionalist approaches (namely, Bud- 
dhist, Jain, Vaisesika, etc.) support the latter. 

Miméarnsa argues that all sounds, even the beating of a drum, 
are already existent but only require some exciting causes for their 
manifestation—namely, the conjunction and disjunction of air. 
Though it is generally accepted that speech is a modification of the 
act of breathing, the chief proponent of the early Mimàrmsà view, 
Sabara, has described the physical process required for the human 
utterance of a sound in terms of “internal air”: “The internal air, 
he says, first rises from the naval region, receives expansion in the 
heart and undergoes changes in the throat; Then it strikes the head 
(palate) and comes back and finally gives rise to different kinds of 
sounds in the mouth which acts as a 'resonance-chamber.' "^ 

This Mimamsa view seems to be based on an earlier position 
found in a phonetic text. According to the Panintya-Siksa (3), “having 
intellectually determined the object to be communicated to others, 
the soul urges the mind in order to give expression, i.e., to vocalize 
the thought rising within. The mind so stimulated acts upon the 
physical fire which in its turn brings about a movement in the region 
of internal air. The internal air thus moved gets upward till it reaches 
the vocal apparatus."** 

A parallel to this view appears in the Chandogya-Upanisad 
(1.3.3), which has described speech as the result of internal air, or 
“diffused breath," which is the same as vak: “When one breathes 
in—that is the in-breath (prana). When one breathes out—that is the 
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out-breath (apana). The junction of the in-breath and the out-breath 
is the diffused breath. Speech is the diffused breath [vyana]. Therefore 
one utters speech without in-breathing, without out-breathing.”*” 

There is, thus, a difference between ordinary breathing and the 
internal air and diffused breath being discussed in the above passages. 
Most Indian descriptions of the process of speech formation include 
the influence of bodily fire (agni) to “activate,” or create, a movement 
of internal air (prana) such that, when the act of breathing is connected 
with internal physical heat, audible sound is manifested: “It is fire 
that pushes air upwards or sets the internal air in motion and rep- 
resents the energy that is required for the utterance of a sound." 
This view is again corroborated by the Chandogya-Upanisad (3.18.3), 
which says that, “speech, truly, is a fourth part of Brahman. It shines 
and glows with Agni [fire] as its light."*' This concept of the coop- 
eration of air and fire in the formation of speech sounds in the phonetic 
texts is precursory for some of the later Tantric theories of sacred 
sound and, especially, the theory in Indian classical music treatises 
that musical sound as Nada-Brahman is created from the friction 
between Prana (life air) and Agni (fire) in the body of the singer. 

In the early phonetic texts some information is also given re- 
garding the classification of speech sounds. The role of breath is 
clearly distinguished from voice in the act of speaking: “Breath is 
emitted in the case of the voiceless consonants, and voice in the case 
of the voiced consonants and vowels.” All vowels, semivowels, and 
“voiced” consonants contain descending degrees of “voice,” or what 
is called “glottal resonance” (nada) by the phoneticians: “The air 
which obtains mda ‘voice, resonance’ on account of the closure in 
the glottis is basically viewed by this tradition as constituting the pure 
ghosa ‘voice, resounding, reverberating’ and is represented by the 
sound a."’*? As each consonant also contains the letter a in combi- 
nation with either a voiced or unvoiced consonantal prefix, the various 
letters of the alphabet are distinguished and categorized according to 
“voiceness,” with the vowels at the forefront. 

In explication of the above chapter 2 of one of these texts known 
as the Taittiriya-Pratisakhya (2.1-10) begins with an inquiry into the 
origin of sound then propounds some of the main tenets of classical 
phonetic theory: **By the setting in motion of air by the body, at the 
junction of throat and breast [body here means Agni, or “body heat,” 
according to the commentator]. The parts that give it audible quality 
are breast, throat, head, mouth, and nostrils. When the throat is 
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closed tone is produced [na@dah kriyate, said by the commentator to 
be a definition of nada]. When it is opened breath is produced."*' A 
tendency throughout this text, and in the commentary by Somacarya, 
is to highlight the importance of voiced sound, or nada—and this is 
perhaps the oldest reference to nada as voice in Sanskrit literature— 
which, as we have seen, combines internal fire with breath (Agni and 
Prana) and, as we shall find, points to the prodigious rise of the 
metaphysical concept of mada as Nada-Brahman in Yoga, Indian 
music, Sakta-Tantra, and Hindu theism. 

The notion of human beings controlling the gods or spirits with 
various rhythmic meters deepens our discussion of oral language in 
relation to power. In the Western world the practitioner of magic 
developed his power by loud incantation with close attention to the 
rhythm or meter of the chant: “The magician works himself up into 
a state of frenzy by intoning words which roar and beat and swell 
and reverberate. The words must never be said flatly, but rhythmically 
chanted.” 

The Indian tradition of meter known as Chandas, though re- 
ceiving scant attention from Indologists, contributes to our study of 
the power of mantras. Except for prose formulas such as those found 
in the Yajur-Veda, the power of the Vedic mantra was almost always 
associated with its respective meter, which was identified with any 
number of gods or goddesses in the Vedic pantheon. 

The notion of the power and energy of metrical locution finds 
its fullest expression in the Bráhmana literature. Besides the mention 
in the Taittiriya-Brahmana (5.1, 7, 2) of the meters as the “wives of 
the gods," the authors of the Bráhmanas realized the potency of the 
particular “rhythmic combination" of syllables in the mantras. To 
them “Gayatri, Tristubh, Jagati and such other Vedic meters were not 
mere mechanical arrangements of syllables but represented ‘living cre- 
ative forces.’ .. . They are regarded in these treatises as having a certain 
potency in them by virtue of which they yield the secret power of yajria 
[sacrifice], which enables the gods to defeat the Asuras [demons] and 
gain supremacy over them.”* The significance of Tristubh meter, four 
lines of eleven syllables each, is its association with Indra: ‘“Tristubh 
is described as the thunderbolt of Indra....Indra killed Vrtra [de- 
mon] by means of Sakvari, Satpada, Anustubh and Tristubh having 
gathered them together."* The Satapatha-Brahmana (1.7, 3, 23-25) 
describes “how by the eight-, eleven- and twelve-syllabled meters, 
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Gayatri, Tristubh, and Jagati, the gods can ‘go aloft’ to heaven.” The 
Gayatri meter, three lines of eight syllables each, which is also the 
name of a famous prayer (Rg-Veda 3.62.10) that is also considered 
the most important Vedic mantra, is regarded as “the special meter 
of Agni [the god of fire], who is produced with her from Prajapati’s 
mouth (Satapatha-Brahmana 2.3, 5, 4)....[She has] the power of 
carrying the fruit of sacrifice to the gods (Satapatha-Brahmana 1.3, 
4, 6).”** The Anustubh meter is closely connected to Prajápati, the 
chief god of the Brahmana period: “For sacrifice is identical with 
Prajápati and Anustubh is Prajapati’s own meter." Among the nu- 
merous meters found in the Vedic literature,” the Anustubh meter 
has become the most common in later Indian literature. It has four 
lines of eight syllables each and is the most prominent syllabic division 
found in the Bhagavad-Gita, the Mahabharata, most of the Puranas, 
and a large percentage of the Tantric literature. 

A close analysis of meters in the Veda reveals an incredibly com- 
plex network of correspondences between them and every conceivable 
aspect of ritual life: “Wherever there is the sacrifice, there are the 
meters and wherever the meters, there the sacrifice. ... The origin of 
meters is said to be from sacrifice [Rg-Veda 10.90.9].”*' The meters 
came to be associated with gods, goddesses, wives, priests, bricks, 
utensils, soma pressings, cattle, animals, birds, chariots, Saman 
chants, heaven, castes, seasons, and the planets—a multilevel con- 
catenation mediated and manipulated by ordered sonic utterance em- 
powered by Vak. 

The connection of the Vedic meters with Vàk is also very clear 
during the Brahmana period: “Meters are speech; chandamsi vai 
vàk....Meters are identical with the whole speech; chandamsi vai 
sarva vük." The connection of Vak with each of the well-known 
meters is also repeatedly mentioned throughout the Bráhmana texts: 
“Gayatri is said to be identical with speech; vag vai gayatri.... 
Anustubh is specifically connected with speech; vag anus(ubh."* The 
power of speech is characterized as not only the female meters but 
even as the “thousand-fold progeny of Vàk."* 

Following the already apparent merging of the notions of meter, 
Prajápati, Vàk, and Brahman in the Bráhmana texts, further iden- 
tification of Brahman and Om—and the concomitant rise of the 
concept of Sabda-Brahman—will become apparent in the division of 
Vedic literature known as the Upanisads. 
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SABDA-BRAHMAN IN THE UPANISADS 

The notions of sacred sound which emerge during the time of the 
Upanisads (ca. 1000 B.c.£.-a.D. 200) reflect an ongoing concern with 
the transformation of the Vedic mythological notion of Vàk into an 
ontological reality in itself known as Sabda-Brahman. As we have 
seen, the concept of Vak was taking on increasingly larger proportions 
even during the Brahmana period. In general, various speculations 
on the Supreme Reality find coalescence under the term Brahman, 
which continues to expand its dimensions up until the absolute monism 
of Sankara around A.D. 800. 

The Chandogya-Upanisad, attached to the Sama-Veda, furnishes 
early examples of the kind of speculation which tends to combine 
notions of speech (Om) and singing or chant (udgitha) with revelation 
and Brahman. In the very first section (1.1.1-5) various correspon- 
dences are advanced: “Om! One should reverence the udgitha (loud 
chant) as this syllable [aksara], for one sings the loud chant (beginning) 
with ‘Om.’ . . . The essence of a person is speech [purusasya vag rasah). 
The essence of speech is the Rg (hymn) [vaca rg rasah). The essence 
of the Rg is the Sàman (chant). The essence of the Sāman is the 
udgitha (loud singing). . . . The udgitha is this syllable Om [which joins 
together the pair of speech and breath]."** 

The origin of the syllable Om is also described in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad (2.23.2-3): ""Prajápati brooded upon the worlds. From 
them, when they had been brooded upon, issued forth the threefold 
knowledge [the three Vedas]. He brooded upon this. From it, when 
it had been brooded upon, issued forth these syllables: bhür, bhuvah, 
svar. He brooded upon them. From them, when they had been brooded 
upon, issued forth the syllable Om. As leaves are held together by a 
spike, so all speech is held together by Om [ornkarena sarva vàk]. 
Verily, Om is the world-all. Verily, Om is this world-all [omkara 
evedam sarvam]." This latter concept is echoed by the Taittiriya- 
Upanisad (1.8), which contains a short glorification of the sacred 
word Om: “Om is Brahman. Om is the whole world [om iti brahma, 
om itidam sarvam]."* 

The Katha-Upanisad (2.15-17) talks about Om as the supreme 
syllable as well as an aid to salvation: “The word which all the Vedas 
rehearse, and which all austerities proclaim, desiring which men live 
the life of religious studentship— That word to thee I briefly declare. 
That is Om! That syllable, truly, indeed, is Brahma! [aksararn 
brahma ...aksaram param] That syllable indeed is the supreme! 
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Knowing that syllable, truly, indeed, whatever one desires is his! That 
is the best support. That is the supreme support. Knowing that sup- 
port, one becomes happy in the Brahma-world.”* 

The Mundaka-Upanisad (2.2.3-4) describes the process of sonic 
meditation with the metaphor of an archer: “Taking the bow as the 
great weapon of the Upanisad, one should put upon it an arrow 
sharpened by meditation. Stretching it with a thought directed to the 
essence of That, penetrate that Imperishable [Brahman] as the mark, 
my friend. The mystic syllable Om (pranava) is the bow. The arrow 
is the soul (atman). Brahman is said to be the mark (/aksya). By the 
undistracted man is It to be penetrated [also to be known]. One should 
come to be in It, as the arrow (in the mark)" 

In the Prasna-Upanisad (5.1-5) Saibya Satyakama inquires from 
Pippaláda about the value of meditation on Om, or “AUM.” Om is 
by now commonly broken into the three elements A U M, which are 
referred to as mātras (the rule in Sanskrit known as sandhi allows 
for the combination of A and U to form O). The equation of Om 
with Brahman is made here, resulting in the formulation of the concept 
of Sabda-Brahman. Pippalada replies: 


Verily, O Satyakama, that which is the syllable Om is both the 
higher and the lower Brahman [param and aparam, said also 
to refer to nirguna, “unqualified,” and saguna, “qualified” 
Brahman, respectively]. Therefore with this support . . . a knower 
reaches one or the other. If he meditates on one element (namely 
A), having been instructed by that alone he quickly comes into 
the earth (after death). The Rig verses lead him to the world of 
men. There, united with austerity, chastity, and faith, he ex- 
periences greatness. Now, if he is united in mind with two el- 
ements (namely A +U), he is led by the Yajus formulas to the 
intermediate space, to the world of the moon. Having experi- 
enced greatness in the world of the moon, he returns hither 
again. Again, he who meditates on the highest Person (purusa) 
with the three elements of the syllable Om (namely A + U +M) 
is united with brilliance (tejas) in the sun. As a snake is freed 
from its skin, even, so, verily, is he freed from sin (papman). 
He is led by the Saman chants to the world of Brahman. He 
beholds the Person that dwells in the body and that is higher 
than the highest living complex.* 


It is significant that the analysis of AUM in the principal Upan- 
isads is always in triplicate, with the concluding substantive element 
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as M. In these symbolizations of sacred sound there is no mention 
of a fourth element, or “degree,” elsewhere to be understood as Nada- 
Brahman and broken down into the anusvara (nasalization point) and 
ardha-chandra (half-moon) features, as will be shown, that grow to 
prominence in the Yoga and Tantric traditions. Accordingly, the 
Maitri-Upanisad (6.5) enlarges on the correspondences between the 
three parts of Om and various Vedic triadic phenomena: 


This, namely, A, U, and M (- Om), is the sound-form of this 
(atman, Soul). Feminine, Masculine, and neuter: this is the sex- 
form. Fire, wind, and sun: this is the light-form. Brahma, Rudra, 
and Vishnu: this is the lordship-form. The Garhapatya sacrificial 
fire, the Daksinágni sacrificial fire, and the Ahavaniya sacrificial 
fire: this is the mouth-form. The Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and 
the Sama-Veda: this is the understanding-form. Earth (bhür), 
atmosphere (bhuvas), and sky (svar): this is the world-form. 
Past, present, and future: this is the time-form. Breath, fire, 
and sun: this is the heat-form. Food, water, and moon: this is 
the swelling-form. Intellect (buddhi), mind (manas), and egoism 
(ahankara): this is the intelligence-form. The Prana breath, the 
Apàna breath, and the Vyàna breath: this is the breath form. 
Hence these are praised, honored, and included by saying Om. 
For thus it has been said [Prasna-Upanisad 5.2]: “This syllable 
Om, verily, O Satyakama, is both the higher [para] and lower 
[apara] Brahman."* 


The words para and apara used here are also used to signify 
higher and lower knowledge of Brahman, as in Mundaka-Upanisad 
1.1.4., which states that “two kinds of knowledge are to be known, 
as, indeed, the knowers of Brahman declare—the higher as well as 
the lower. . . . Of these, the lower is the Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, the Atharva- Veda. Phonetics, Grammar, Etymology, Met- 
rics and Astrology. And the higher is that by which the Undecaying 
[aksaram] is apprehended.”” The lower is by no means mundane or 
“false,” but is construed as a support that leads to the higher 
Brahman. 

The entire Mandiikya-Upanisad (1-12) purports to be a quater- 
nary explanation of Om broken down into four elements (in fact, A 
U M plus a **nonelement"), corresponding to the four stages of sleep 
and the self: “The past, the present, the future—everything is just 
the word Om. And whatever else that transcends threefold time— 
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that, too, is just the word Om. For truly, everything here is Brahman; 
this self (atman) is Brahman. This same self has four fourths. ... 
The waking state...is the letter A.... The sleeping state...is the 
letter U....The deep-sleep state... is the letter M. . . . The fourth is 
without element [amáatra].... Thus Om is the self (atman)""" This 
text is extremely important for the school of Advaita-Vedanta, which 
posits a numerical identity between the self (@tman) and Brahman. 
There is further discussion of this Upanisad in connection with Ad- 
vaita-Vedanta in chapter 3. 

The Maitri-Upanisad (6.22) explains the different types of Brah- 
man in relation to sound and also introduces us to Sabda-Brahman: 


Verily, there are two Brahmans to be meditated upon: sound 
[Sabda] and non-sound [asabda]. Now, non-sound is revealed 
only by sound. Now, in this case the Sound-Brahman is Om. 
Ascending by it, one comes to an end in the non-sound.... 
This is immortality. . .. As a spider mounting up by means of 
his thread (fantu) obtains free space, thus, assuredly, indeed, 
does that meditator, mounting up by means of Om, obtain in- 
dependence (svatantrya). . . . Passing beyond this variously char- 
acterized Sound-Brahman, men disappear in the supreme, the 
non-sound, the unmanifest Brahman. There they are unquali- 
fied, indistinguishable, like the various juices which have reached 
the condition of honey. For thus it has been said:— There are 
two Brahmans to be known: Sound-Brahman, and what higher 
is. Those people who Sound-Brahman know, unto the higher 
Brahman go.” 


Here we find the division between “Sound” and “non-Sound” 
Brahman, a characteristic that carries over into Hindu theism, wherein 
a personal deity is identified with the “Higher,” non-Sound Brahman. 
Yet the Sound-Brahman as Sabda-Brahman becomes refashioned into 
Náda-Brahman and becomes the female power of a personal male 
God. In this case sacred sound (Om) becomes both an effective her- 
meneutic for understanding, or “knowing,” Ultimate Reality and a 
vehicle for the salvific quest. Already in the Maitri-Upanisad (6.23) 
there is the identification of the Higher Brahman with the god Visnu 
as well as an enumeration of the qualities of that which lies beyond 
sound, or Sabda-Brahman: 


The Sound Brahman is the syllable Om. That which is its acme 
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is tranquil [santam], soundless [asabdam], fearless [abhayam], 
sorrowless [asokam], blissful [anandam], satisfied [trptam], stead- 
fast [sthiram], immovable [acalam], immortal [amrtam], un- 
shaken [acyutam], enduring [dhruvam], named Visnu (the 
Pervader) [visnu-sarnjnitam]. So for paramountcy one should 
reverence both these. For thus it has been said:— Who is both 
higher and lower, that god, known by the name of Om. Soundless 
[nih-sabda] and void of being [si rya-bhüta], too—thereon con- 
centrate in the head!” 


The Vedic and Upanisadic notions of sound are also forerunners 
of the many esoteric notions prevalent in the Yoga and Tantric methods 
for meditation on sacred sound, methods wherein Nada-Brahman has 
largely replaced Sabda-Brahman and the Vedic Vak as the essence of 
sound both in the cosmos, a@kasa, and within the human heart, Arday- 
ükàsa. In the Maitri-Upanisad: “Having crossed over with the raft 
of the syllable Om [ornka@ra-plavena] to the other side of the space 
in the heart [antar-hrdayakasa], in the inner space which gradually 
becomes manifest one should enter the hall of Brahman [brahma- 
Sàlam]" (6.28); “Verily, the nature of the ether within the space of 
the heart is the same as the syllable Om. With this syllable [aksaram], 
indeed, that bright power is raised up from the depths, goes upwards, 
and is breathed forth. Verily, therein is a perpetual support for med- 
itation upon Brahman” (7.11); “There is a channel called the Sus- 
umná, leading upward, conveying the breath, piercing through the 
palate. Through it, by joining the breath, the syllable Om, and the 
mind, one may go aloft. By causing the tip of the tongue to turn 
back against the palate and by binding together the senses, one may, 
as greatness, perceive greatness. Thence he goes to selflessness. ... 
[Those who adhere to the doctrine of Sound-Brahman, sabda-vadinah, 
maintain:] By closing the ears with the thumbs they hear the sound 
of the space within the heart [antar-hrdayakàsa-sabdam]. Of it there 
is this sevenfold comparison: like rivers [nadyaA], a bell [kinkiri], a 
brazen vessel [ka@msya], a wheel [cakra], the croaking of frogs [bheka], 
rain [vrsti], as when one speaks in a sheltered place [nivate vaditi)” 
(6.21-22)."* It is precisely these kinds of nonlinguistic, “auditory phe- 
nomena” which are heard during the practice of Nàda-Yoga outlined 
in the Yoga-Upanisads and the texts associated with the Hatha-Yoga 
tradition, as will be demonstrated in chapter 3. 
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The Svetasvatara-Upanisad (1.13-14) contains one of the most 
significant passages about sonic meditation and demonstrates the pri- 
macy of sound for the Hindu apprehension of the deity or divine 
presence: 


As the material form (mürti) of fire when latent in its source 
[i.e., the firewood] is not perceived—and yet there is no evan- 
ishment of its subtle form (/inga)—but may be caught again by 
means of the drill in its source, so, verily, both the universal 
and the individual Brahman are to be found in the body by the 
use of Om. By making one's own body the lower friction-stick 
and the syllable Om the upper friction-stick, by practicing the 
friction of meditation (dhyana) one may see the God (deva) who 
is hidden, as it were.” 


Thomas J. Hopkins has remarked on the above verses and under- 
scored several salient points regarding the early formative stages of 
Hindu theistic worship. As we know, the Vedic religion was basically 
aniconic, with little or no visual representation of the gods or divine 
powers; hence, “distinctions between both gods and powers were 
related to variations in the meters and sounds of mantras; the sound- 
form was all-important, since from it everything else could be pro- 
duced.”™ In contrast, the indigenous “popular” religions were strongly 
iconic, worshipping various anthropomorphic or theriomorphic images. 
The synthesis suggested in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, a synthesis that 
had great importance for later theistic Hinduism, involves the jux- 
taposition of the Vedic syllable Om with the perception of a non- 
Vedic form (mūrti) of God. Hopkins explains that “meditation enables 
one to see God's mürti, His physical form, which is hidden within 
man's self. The procedure . . . may involve Vedic mantras, but the goal 
is a mental image, the internal marti of God. ... As the Aranyakas 
and early Upanisads had internalized the fire sacrifice [i.e., “Inner 
Agnihotra," Kausitaki-Upanisad 2.5] by emphasizing its mental per- 
formance, so the late Upanisads now internalized images." It must 
therefore be understood that the evocation of sacred sound is critical 
in the late Upanisadic, and Hindu, visual apprehension (darsana) and 
adoration of deities in and out of temples. Though the particular god 
Siva (Rudra) is stressed in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, the principle 
could be—and was—applied to any personal god: “What was essential 
was not the specific identity of the Lord but his accessibility through 
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meditation [on Om or mantra]."? Thus, the application of the *'fric- 
tion-stick” of sacred sound is a prerequisite for the proper ‘‘visual- 
ization,” internal or external, of the chosen deity. This form of medi- 
tation remained from this point forward as a central feature of Brah- 
manical theism. 

Although there are few conclusive statements about the use of 
Om in the Veda proper (the four Vedas), the speculation on Om found 
in the Upanisads clearly connects it to Brahman, thus forming the 
concept of Sabda-Brahman. There continues to be an abundant use 
of Om in the Saiva, Sakta, and Vaisnava texts and traditions. While 
the speculation on the nature and function of sacred sound vis-à-vis 
Om or Pranava seems to have originated primarily in the Bráhmana 
and Upanisadic texts, the subsequent incorporation of several extra- 
Vedic traditions, including “ancient Yoga," Nada-Brahman medita- 
tion, and Agamic ritual, contributed significantly. 

In summary, the prevailing terms denoting sacred sound in the 
Vedic canon are Vak, Sabda-Brahman, Om (in three divisions of 
A+U+M), Pranava, and Udgitha (loud chant). They have slightly 
different shades of meaning yet are often used interchangeably in the 
texts. Contrary to the assumptions of many pious Hindus and pro- 
ponents of Indian classical music, the term Nada-Brahman does not 
appear anywhere in the Vedic canon, including the Sama-Veda and 
the principal Upanisads: nada only appears in the phonetic texts as 
a word to denote “voiced sound." The notion of sacred sound as 
Nàda-Brahman assumes a primary position in later Hindu theistic 
and Tantric traditions (including classical music treatises), however, 
and seems to garner its own metaphysical status independently of the 
normative tradition of Vedic sound outlined in this chapter. The Upan- 
isadic Sabda-Brahman signifies the merging of Brahman with Om, 
such that Om in triplicate as AUM is Sabda-Brahman, or the Sound 
Brahman. It generally denotes a kind of linguistic Absolute in which 
a meaning, albeit transcendent, is attached. The extra-Vedic Nada- 
Brahman—AUM including a fourth (turiya) stage of Nàda-Bindu as 
Sound Brahman— gradually supersedes Sabda-Brahman and becomes 
the most consistent cosmological and psychological characterization 
of sacred sound in the Hindu tradition: connected with either Siva 
or Visnu as female energy or cast as the goddess portion of an oth- 
erwise neuter Brahman. This term also contains a number of non- 
linguistic sonic features, as will be shown in chapter 3. 
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In the next chapter, however, we will discuss the linguistic phi- 
losophies of word (sabda) and meaning (artha) which emerged out of 
the Vedic tradition—the Mimarmsa doctrine of Varnaváda and the 
Grammarian theory of Sphotaváda. Interpreting the Upanisadic 
Sabda-Brahman as either external or internal, they form the substruc- 
ture of the Indian philosophy of language. 


Chapter 2 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHIES 
OF LANGUAGE 


ndian sages have been studying language since the beginning of 

their own oral and written history, while Western scholars of religion 
have only recently turned to the study of religious language in the 
wake of biblical hermeneutics and literary criticism. The current West- 
ern focus on language in religious studies, being motivated by the 
discovery that what is crucial or important for the study of religion 
is contained in the subtle structures and tensions of language (speech 
and writing) itself, has been anticipated by a long tradition on the 
Indian soil. As will be seen, the Vedic ritual language formed the 
basis of early linguistic debates in India about the nature of language 
and its relationship to human consciousness. 

Surprisingly, many of the ancient Indian ideas about language 
concur with the modern axiom of phenomenology and hermeneutics 
that “all thought has linguistic form.” The first chapter of Edmund 
Husserl's Formal and Transcendental Logic pointed to his refusal to 
separate the analysis of speaking from thinking, of language from 
thought: “Thinking is always done in language and is entirely bound 
up with speech. Thinking, as distinct from other modalities of con- 
sciousness, is thus always linguistic, always some use of language."' 
And among more recent phenomenologists of note Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty “insists that thought does not exist independently of words."? 

The impetus for the serious study of language and phonetics in the 
West seems to have come initially from India, as noted by W. Sidney 
Allen: “The impact of Sir William Jones's ‘discovery’ of Sanskrit is 
well known”; and **Our [Western] phonetic categories and terminology 
owe more than is perhaps generally realized to the influence of the 
Sanskrit phoneticians.”? J. R. Firth of the English school of phonetics 
made the following observation: **Without the Indian grammarians 
whom he [Jones] introduced and recommended to us, it is difficult 
to imagine our nineteenth century school of phonetics."* 

Many philologists in the West had previously believed that the 
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human language most closely representing the original speech of God 
and the first man was Hebrew, though other languages were thought 
to contain remnants as well. God's actual speech, the idiom of 
immediacy known to Adam and common to men until Babel, can 
still be decoded, partially at least, in the inner layers of Hebrew and 
perhaps, in other languages of the original scattering.”* The original 
eighteenth-century notion that Hebrew was the divine language par 
excellence was seriously challenged, however, with the discovery of 
Sanskrit, which played a major role in the development of the new 
disciplines of comparative philology and comparative religion. 

The results of Western Indological study in the nineteenth century 
are by no means exhausted. In fact, many of the ancient insights 
discovered then regarding language and meaning are finding an in- 
creasing audience in today’s linguistic circles. Allen remarked: “These 
early (Indian) phoneticians speak in fact to the twentieth century 
rather than to the Middle Ages or even the mid-nineteenth century, 
and many a statement which the commentators and even Whitney or 
Max Müller have failed to comprehend makes immediate sense to the 
phonetician today."* Indeed, many of the insights that frequent the 
work of Ferdinand de Saussure, the French founder of modern struc- 
turalism and linguistics, very likely emerged out of his tenure as 
professor of Sanskrit at the University of Geneva during the 1880s. 
Though there is no scope for discussion here, it is arguable that his 
notion of différance, the sequencing factor in all language, was in- 
spired by the theories of Bhartrhari and the early Buddhist theory of 
Apohaváda. The implications arising out of the juxtaposition of an- 
cient Indian grammatical theory with modern linguistics and her- 
meneutics are only beginning to be discussed in the academies today." 

Above and beyond the ritual application of the Vedic verses, 
various philosophies of language sprang out of the Vedic period in 
Indian history. In order to discover the underlying role of sacred 
sound, the present chapter attempts to explicate some of the major 
philosophical issues at stake in the perception of meaning in language. 

As discussed in the last chapter, the Vedic view of language and 
sacred sound was inextricably bound to ritual activity and coincided 
with the metrical and mythological permutations of the Goddess Vàk. 
Vedic mantras, or applied Vak, providing a locus of power beyond 
ordinary speech and governed, as they were, by rigid rules of grammar 
and phonetics, invited access to the unseen world of supernatural 
forces and energies. Language was never meaningless for the ancient 
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Hindus, unless they were in a state of ignorance, or noninitiation. 
Language was not simply taken for granted but, rather, was fused 
with the innermost workings of the tradition itself. 

Vedic Vak as Sabda-Brahman became the object of philosophical 
debate regarding the locus of comprehension. The Mimamsa school 
(Varnaváda) posited the individual word or letter (varna) as the prime 
substance of Vak, whereas the Grammarians (Sphotaváda) developed 
the notion of sphota to explain the mysterious manner by which 
meaning is conveyed in sentences; a process of cognition which cul- 
minates in the intuitive perception of the Absolute as Sabda-Brahman. 
These two positions form the polemical substructure for the discussion 
of the Indian philosophy of language and later serve to inform the 
Yoga, Saiva, Sakta, and Vaisnava traditions, nearly all of which share 
in common much of the nomenclature as well as the anticipatory 
expectations about sacred sound. 

According to T. R. V. Murti, “Two principal schools, the 
Mimamsa and the philosophy of grammar [Bhartrhari], made massive 
and the most significant contributions to the philosophy of language."* 
Indeed, among all of the Indian philosophical schools, the Mimamsa 
and the Grammarian tradition devoted the most energy to investigation 
and discussion of issues related to sabda and its meaning: “The 
Mimárnsakas and the Vaiyakaranas [Grammarians] were particularly 
interested in sabda."* Though both claim allegiance to the orthodox 
Vedic outlook on speech production, which holds that sabda is eternal 
and **manifests" itself rather than is created or produced, they display 
fundamental and irreconcilable differences regarding the relation of 
sound to artha, or meaning, being engaged in debate for centuries. 

The specific arguments between the Grammarians, Mimárnsakas, 
and even the Nyáyas, which have extended up to the present, have 
been well rehearsed elsewhere.'^ Yet an explication of their platforms 
in relation to theological and soteriological questions vis-à-vis sacred 
sound has never, to my knowledge, been attempted. These specific 
issues are taken up in this section. 

No doubt, the ideas of sabda and Sabda-Brahman find a polem- 
ical context in all of the six philosophical schools or Darsanas: Pūrva- 
Mimarnsa, Yoga, Sàmkhya, Nyāya, Vaisesika, and Vedanta. The stat- 
us of Sabda-pramana (verbal testimony or authority) in the episte- 
mology of these respective schools is a main point of contention among 
all Indian philosophers, including Buddhist and Jain. Though the 
traditions that accept the Vedas as revelatory tend to concede to the 
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eternity of sound, or language, the different Indian philosophical 
schools reflect a variety of subtle responses to this issue. The Buddhist 
and Jain schools, for example, having rejected the revelatory status 
of the Vedic canon, view all language as conventional and temporal, 
with no epistemological functions regarding Ultimate Reality. Hence, 
for them the relationship between word and meaning is purely arbi- 
trary and ephemeral, individual utterances being created from nothing 
rather than from an eternal sonic substratum. Similar issues were 
discussed in Plato's Cratylus. The Nyaya and Vaisesika thinkers are 
close to this conventionalist view yet posit that the conventions were 
established by a Creater god rather than by human beings. By contrast, 
the Mimárnsás hold that the bond between word and meaning in all 
language is solidified by the presence of the Vedas as eternal word, 
uncreated and not established by any Supreme or human author. 

But, among the schools who do subscribe to the eternal Word 
as Sabda-Brahman, a major division exists between those who con- 
ceive of Ultimate Reality itself as Absolute Sound (Sphotavada) and 
those who conceive of sacred sound as embodied only in a text, the 
Veda, without the addition of any other Ultimate Reality (Varnavada). 
Though they both claim to be strictly in line with Vedic tradition, 
there are major differences that are reflected both on the cosmic level 
and on the human level of semantics with regard to sentence and 
word meaning. The semantic problem of the relationship between 
sound and meaning in language is thus at the forecourt of our inquiry, 
since “all Indian systems deal more or less with problems of the nature 
of language, the relation of sound to sense.” Indeed, though this 
topic has been mooted by nearly all branches of Indian thought for 
centuries, it is within the Mimamsa and Grammarian traditions that 
it finds the most dogged articulation. 

The Sphotavada of the Grammarians, as we will explain further, 
holds that the meaning of a sentence is conveyed in a “flash” or 
"burst" of cognition known as sphofa, which is objectively real, 
eternal, and said to operate over and above the individual words 
themselves. The whole is greater than the sum of its parts. By exten- 
sion, the universal categories of meaning inhere in a Universal Sonic 
Absolute (Sabda-Brahman or Sabda-Tattva), which is both material 
and efficient cause of creation. The Grammarians— Patanjali, Bhar- 
trhari, Mandana Misra, Nágesa, etc.—members of the Yoga schools 
and, to some degree, the Kashmiri Saivas generally subscribe to this 
view. 
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The Varnaváda doctrine maintains that the meaning of a sentence 
is conveyed by the sum total of the meanings of the individual letters 
(varna). The whole results from the sum of its parts. That is, the 
main unit of language is the phoneme, or meaning-bearing syllable, 
which is real and eternal. The Mimárnsá school is the arch defender 
of this view, with Advaita-Vedanta, Samkhya, Nyáya, and Vaisesika 
philosophical schools following suit. Furthermore, the nonmonistic 
Páfcarátra texts, Sri-Vaisnavism, Dvaitádvaita-Vedánta, Gaudiya- 
Vaisnavism, Saiva-Siddhanta, and some varieties of Kashmiri Saiva 
and Sakta-Tantra have all, more or less, refuted the Sphotavada po- 
sition and embraced Varnavada. 

The Sphotaváda and Varnaváda viewpoints should not be com- 
pletely foreign to Western readers, as there are some analogies in 
Greek and Hebraic traditions. In the Stoic philosophy of language 
the meaning of sentences, known as /ecta, was construed to be separate 
from mere verbal sounds: “As Diogenes tells us, speech is very dif- 
ferent from mere utterance, for only sounds are uttered, but matters 
of discourse are spoken of, and these are... lecta." Jewish mystics 
probed the meaning of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet such that 
the ultimate unit of signification for the Hebrew tradition, as in the 
Sanskrit Mimárnsá and Varnaváda, is the individual letter or syllable: 
“There is a philology and gnosis of the individual Hebrew letter as 
there is of the word and grammatical unit. In Merkabah mysticism 
[the earliest form of Jewish mystical exegesis and forerunner of Kab- 
balah], each written character may be regarded as embodying a frag- 
ment of the universal design of creation; all human experience, no 
less than all human discourse unto the end of time, is graphically 
latent in the letters of the alphabet."'^ 

At first glance at the two sides of Sphotavada and Varnaváda, 
it seems like a linguistic or religious duel between monism and non- 
monism, or dualism. Yet the matter becomes much more complex. 
Advaita-Vedanta, for example, the role model for Indian monistic 
thought, refutes the inherently monistic Sphotaváda and agrees with 
the Varnavada accepted by the dualistic traditions. The more basic 
issue seems to be that the eternal Sabda-Brahman is Janus-faced with 
regard to its strategic location in living Hinduism— whether external 
in the form of the Veda or internal in the form of Sphota within 
human consciousness. The two-sidedness of its very nature contributes 
to its inherence and persistence as a centralized mysterium. This issue, 
indeed, forms a new paradigm for the study of Hinduism, as it forces 
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us to reclassify groups in ways other than standard sectarian rubric 
or nomenclature. 


EXTERNAL SABDA-BRAHMAN: MIMAMSA AND VARNAVADA 


The Mimarnsa, or Pürva-Mimárnsá, school developed as a kind of 
exegesis of the Vedic text and ritual. The aim of Mimárnsà philosophy 
is to establish the authority of the Veda as dharma, divine law, on 
rational grounds, as the word mimamsa@ means “profound thought or 
reflection or consideration, investigation, examination, discussion.”'* 
Though its origins coincide with the Vedic period itself, the first 
systematic treatise by Jaimini, along with the commentary, is said to 
follow somewhat later: “Jaimini’s Mimamsa-Sittras were probably 
written about 200 B.C.E. and are now the groundwork of the Mimárnsá 
System. ... The famous commentary known as the Sabara-Bhasya [by 
Sabara at approximately 57 B.C.E.] is the basis of the later Mimámsá 
works."'5 The work of Sabara has been explained by the two chief 
exponents of Mimárhnsà philosophy, Prabhákara (a.D. 650) and 
Kumiarila Bhatta (a.D. 700). 

Ganganath Jha, a renowned Mimamsa scholar of recent times 
and the translator of Sabara-Bhasya as well as the Sütras of Jaimini, 
has summarized the position of the Mīmārhsā as follows: “The 
Mimárhsaka's main thesis is that Dharma can be known only from 
the Vedic injunction; and in order to establish the infallibility and 
utter reliability of the Vedic inj'nction, he has had to prove that— 
(1) words are eternal, (2) the denotation of words are eternal, (3) the 
relationship between words and their denotations is eternal, (4) the 
meaning of the sentence is comprehended only on the comprehension 
of the meanings of the component words, and the sentence has no 
meaning apart by itself.”'* This last applies only to sentences com- 
posed by human beings, as Vedic sentences or injunctions are held 
to be eternal, self-determined, and valid. 

In the first chapter of the Mimamsa-Sitra (1.1.6-11) six objec- 
tions are raised which must be addressed before the above assertions 
can hold any conviction." The first one claims that words cannot be 
eternal because they are produced by effort and, therefore, the result 
of temporary action. The second says that, in addition, the words 
have no stability because they vanish immediately after they are spo- 
ken. The third one points out that the use of the words to make 
(karoti) in the descriptions of speech indicate that words are made or 
created and are, therefore, not eternal. In the fourth objection the 
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opponent argues that, since words are heard simultaneously in many 
diverse places, they cannot be one and eternal. The fifth one insists 
that words become modified through usage and, therefore, exhibit 
change, while the sixth states that the increase and decrease in the 
sound of words by different numbers of speakers reveals their ephem- 
eral character. 

In response to these six objections Jaimini offers (Mimamsa-Siitra 
1.1.12-17) logical rebuttals, which are developed by Sabara in his 
commentary.'* The first answer states that, if the word did not exist 
before, it could not be pronounced. Sound is a quality of ether, which 
is eternal and, thus, does not need to be continuously present to prove 
its eternality. The third response explains that the making of words 
actually refers to the **using of words," since the pronunciation, in- 
stead of creating words, only makes them audible. Just as sunlight 
is received by many people from the same sun, various sounds that 
are heard are actually located in the ether, which is one and eternal 
like the sun. In the fifth response Jaimini states that the changes of 
letters in words are not modifications of the root word itself and, 
thus, do not disprove the eternity of words. 

The sixth and final response by Jaimini is especially significant 
with regard to its implications for sonic meditation practices: “The 
increase [and decrease] is with reference to the increase [and decrease] 
of the tone [not the increase or decrease of the Word, sabda) [nada- 
vrddhi para 1.1.17]."'* The explication by Sabara is quoted as follows: 


Sound has no parts, as is shown by the fact that we cannot 
perceive any component parts of sound; and as it is without 
parts, no augmentation of it is possible. Hence there can be no 
augmentation of the Word (sound). What happens is that when 
the Word is pronounced by one man, its sound is soft; but when 
it is pronounced by several persons, those same letters (which 
had sounded soft), on account of being taken up continuously 
by such conjunctions and disjunctions (ripples [resonances or 
reverberation]) as fill all the space in the ear-cavity, come to be 
heard as "augmented," and hence as having parts. As a matter 
of fact, however, when the conjunctions and disjunctions con- 
tinuously set up render the (same) Word manifest, they come to 
be called by the name **noise" [or tone, according to Sandal's 
translation of the word nada]. Hence the “augmentation” (spo- 
ken of by the opponent) is of the noise [nàda, or tone], not of 
the Word [sabda]."^ 
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This notion of nàda agrees with Bhartrhari, as we shall see. 

The cornerstone of the Mimamsa method is the acceptance of 
all knowledge, excepting memory, or smrti, as valid in itself (svatah- 
pramanya). This theory of knowledge is realistic, since there is no 
knowledge that does not correspond to an object in reality. The validity 
of cognition depends on the validity of language, which is said to be 
not only eternal and natural but also interwoven with reality, which 
is also eternal. The self-validity of the Veda does not rest on its being 
the creation of God or man but, rather, on the fact that it consists 
of words, which are eternal. The Mimarsa holds that “the Veda is 
eternal, uncreated, without beginning or end, and of absolute 
authority. ... Vedic commands [injunctions, codana] constitute the 
whole duty of man [dharma], and it is the aim of the Mimamsa to 
interpret these commands systematically"? The Vedic injunctions to 
action constitute the target and substance of the Mimámsá interpretive 
position and also point beyond the visible world to the dimension of 
reality which is unseen (adrsta). Since our point in trying to understand 
the Mimamsa philosophy and theory of meaning is a prerequisite for 
examining the later theories of mantra recitation, further clarification 
is needed here. 

The Mimamsa idea of the self-existence and authority of the Veda 
is supported by the theory of language which maintains the following 
consideration as stated by Mysore Hiriyanna: *'The relation between 
a word and its meaning is natural and therefore necessary and eternal. 
We ought not to think that things were there already before they were 
named. The word and the thing it names go together and it is im- 
possible to think of either as having had a beginning in time."? In 
agreement, Surendranath Dasgupta has explained the Mimamsa posi- 
tion by stating that “all words have natural denotative powers by 
which they themselves out of their own nature refer to certain objects 
irrespective of their comprehension or non-comprehension by the 
hearer. . .. Mimárnsà does not think that the association of a particular 
meaning with a word is due to conventions among people who in- 
troduce and give meaning to words. .. . Words are thus acknowledged 
to be denotative of themselves [and] all words are believed to be 
eternally existent"? 

To further illustrate this concept, a note concerning the Hebraic 
understanding of the relationship between language and reality is 
helpful, for comparison: “The Hebrew word was not just an arbitrary 
designation, but an aspect of the continuous divine creative force 
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itself. Each word . . . was the inner specific character or essence of its 
respective reality. Names are not conventional, but intrinsically con- 
nected to their referents; the name indeed, is the real referent of the 
thing, its essential character.”** 

According to Western occult traditions, the biblical Adam is said 
to have been able to know the intrinsic nature of things so as to give 
them names that were also translations of the divine eternal Word. 
After the Fall of Babel, however, these names were corrupted so that 
only “signatures” remained, partially recoverable in our ordinary lan- 
guage. The names Adam gave to animals and to creation before the 
Fall—that is, the Adamic language—are said to be translations of the 
divine Word, signatures. For Adam, knowing the virtues of all beings, 
gave them their correct names. This correctness was perverted, how- 
ever, by the Fall, “but the Adamic signatures can still be partially 
read in the words we use for things. For the language of nature—the 
Word in creation—also exists, and letters, words, and syllables reflect 
its sécrets and significations. Since man is created in God's image and 
his spirit partakes immediately of the divine spirit, letters, and so on, 
are figurations of this divine centrum." 

Similarly, although Hinduism does not accept creation ex nihilo, 
the unity of all language was affirmed by the Mimarnsà tradition. 
Sabara had stated in his Bhasya (1.3.30) that “the words in the Veda 
are the same as those in common speech" and stressed that all state- 
ments, whether Vedic or non-Vedic, are meaningful.* Language is 
here primarily meaningful in essence, since all words have a definitive 
aprioristic **meaning"—and all objects have an a priori **name"—as 
exemplified by the Veda and vouchsafed by tradition. 

The question then arises that, if all words are eternal and the 
language of the Veda is the same as ordinary language, why is the 
Veda unique over other types of literature? Mysore Hiriyanna, a mod- 
ern scholar of Indian philosophy, has responded to this question by 
arguing that the permanence of the relation between a word and its 
meaning does not establish the eternity of the Veda. The Veda consists 
of words, and so far it is like any other literary work that may or 
may not be considered eternal. “If the Veda alone is eternal and not 
other works as well, it should be traced to some unique feature it 
possesses; and such a feature, it is said, is the particular order (an- 
upūrvī) in which the several words occur in it. When the Mimármsaka 
states that the Veda is eternal, it is this permanence of the text that 
he means."?' The specific word order of the Veda is, thus, what makes 
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it unique as a “composition,” which is self-determined rather than 
created by any outside agent, human or divine. Thus, it is known as 
apauruseya, meaning “‘uncreated by any person.” 

The assertion that there is only one kind of language is important 
for the Mim4rhsa school. Rather than demonstrating the existence of 
two sets of languages, one eternal and one temporary, it thus affirms 
that all language is part of the one eternal universal order. Yáska (ca. 
before 500 B.c.E.), in his refutation of Kautsa, who claimed that 
mantras are meaningless, was the earliest thinker to posit the equality 
of Vedic and ordinary language: “Mantras have meaning, since the 
words [of the Veda and ordinary speech] are the same [Nirukta 1.16)” 
The Mimárnsà went a step beyond Yaska, however, and said that “the 
words of the Veda and ordinary usage have the same meanings. Yáska 
appears prepared to say only that both are meaningful”? 

This notion of “one language" is characterized in the Mimárnsáà 
as Sabda and is even more important for the following reason. The 
Veda is said to be the purest form of sabda, as it is the most reliable 
source for knowledge, both of the visible world (drsta) and the in- 
visible world (adrsta) mentioned above, since "language [Sabda] en- 
compasses both dimensions of reality, drsta and adrs(a. The fact that 
sabda is directly related to both these dimensions is of crucial im- 
portance for Sabara in understanding reality.” The locus for the 
mediation between these two dimensions is the Vedic sacrifice or, more 
specifically, the Vedic injunctions and the action they engender within 
the ritual context. It is axiomatic here that there exists a link between 
human beings, sacrifice, and heaven and that “all men desire heaven." 
Language, or Sabda (Vedic injunction), is the only link, since it pre- 
scribes particular actions for the sacrificer, whose own efficient force 
(bhàvana) causes unseen merit to accrue, known as apürva. This merit 
is the direct result of actions commanded by Vedic injunctions in the 
form of verbs and gains the aspirant entrance into svarga (heaven). 
Verbs or verbal phrases, not nouns or names, are more directly con- 
nected to the unseen, or adrsta, dimension of reality because they 
produce ritual activity, which creates apürva. An act in the visible 
realm, according to Vedic injunction, inevitably (i.e., only after death) 
leads to an unseen result—namely, heaven—in the invisible or inau- 
dible realm. And for Sabara svarga “is not experienced by man on 
the basis of sense perception. .. . [It] has to be realized..., and this 
is made possible only by being involved in sacrificial acts.” 

Another comparative note can be inserted here regarding the 
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continuing effort of Christian theologians to come to terms with the 
precise nature of Holy Scripture or language. Paul Tillich reflects the 
general Christian position of ambivalence regarding biblical language 
itself: “The Biblical language is neither a divine language nor a 
divinely dictated human language. The Biblical language is the human 
expression of the state of revelatory ecstasy which the Biblical writers 
have experienced. ... But these words are at the same time ‘Word of 
God' in so far as they are received by men as the divine self- 
manifestation." The actual distinction between sacred language and 
ordinary language does not seem to have a clear resolution here. 

The assertion of **one language" appears to assuage the case of 
ambivalence for the Mimamsa school and brings us back to Ellul's 
general distinction between the realm of Reality which is visual and 
the realm of Truth which is nonvisual and only mediated by language 
or the Word: “Anything concerned with the ultimate destination of 
a human being belongs to the domain of Truth.... The word must 
always remain a door opening to the Wholly Other [and] an indicator 
of ultimate answers.’ Like the Mimárnsàá, all language for Ellul is 
ambivalent, encompassing both realms of the seen and the unseen— 
or unheard. 

In order to defend the infallibility of the Vedic “sentences” as 
containing meaning both Prabhákara and Kumárila of the Mimamsa 
school have elucidated their theories regarding the power (Sakti) of 
letters, which forms the basis of the doctrine of Varnavada. They 
both agree that, “as the potency of the word originates from the 
separate potencies of the letters, it has to be admitted that the latter 
is the direct cause of verbal cognition." Since words are held to be 
eternal and mutually exclusive, meaning must inhere in the separate 
building blocks, or corpuscular syllables, rather than in something 
internal and intangible like sphota. 

Unlike the Sphotavada, the Varnavada posits no separate 
meaning-bearing entity over and above the words themselves. The 
term varna (m. “letter, sound, vowel, or syllable") is best expressed 
for our purposes by phoneme, an “oral meaning-bearing syllable.” 
The varna is, in fact, the fundamental unit for all Mimàrmsá philos- 
ophy and the sole meaning-carrying agent. The meaning inherent in 
the varna is directly related to the inherent meaning in the thing 
signified rather than in a separate mental cognition as in Sphotaváda. 
This realist—as opposed to idealist —position of Mimàárnsà sheds light 
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on such phenomena as word magic, spells, and incantations, the un- 
derlying assumption being that there is a one-to-one connection be- 
tween words and physical things whereby the things can be brought 
under control by the oral words themselves. This also helps in un- 
derstanding the rules governing Vedic ritual. 

The most zealous protagonist of the Varnavada doctrine was 
Kumárila, who argued it extensively in his work Sloka-Varttika. The 
theory itself is one of the earliest in Indian history regarding the 
nature of sentence meaning and seems to be based on the view— 
words denote universals, which combine to form sentence meaning— 
advocated by the ancient Grammarian Vájapyáyana (mentioned by 
Kátyáyana, a contemporary of Panini). Kumárila, however, traces this 
conception directly to Sabara (Bhasya on Sūtra 1.1.25), who says, 
“In a sentence the words express their own meanings, and stop with 
that; the meanings of the words thus known convey the meaning of 
the sentence.” 

To the question of what is a word, or sabda, Sabara refers to 
Upavarsa, who explains that the word is nothing more than 
the syllables themselves: “The word gauh (cow) is nothing more than 
the three phonemes which are found in it, namely g, au, and h.... 
It is also these very phonemes which cause the understanding of the 
meaning of the word."? The human process of comprehension is 
therein said to result from the mysterious accumulation of individual 
letter potencies (Sakti), each of which leaves an impression or trace 
(samskara), which carries over onto the next letter or syllable. Each 
syllable of a word, and thus of a sentence, appears at a separate 
moment in time and, consequently, disappears, leaving behind its 
unique impression onto the next letter, until the accumulated meaning 
is finally deposited in the mind of the hearer. 

To clarify this Gaurinath Sastri has posited that the process of 
language comprehension in Mimamsa is analogous to the unseen 
(apürva) effect of the Vedic fire sacrifice: 


Let us suppose that the final letter together with the impressions 
left by the preceding letters is the word and let this word deliver 
the meaning..., [which] is a different entity [from memory 
impressions] endowed with a different capacity like the unseen 
result left behind by the different operations of a religious 
act, e.g., sacrifice... . The after-effect which is left by the dif- 
ferent letters upon the subject is analogous to such religious 
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leaven. . . . So the final letter leavened by the impression of the 
previous letters gives out the meaning.” 


Noted Grammarian scholar K. A. Subramania lyer agrees with this 
analogy when he says that “the impression left by the cognition of a 
phoneme is very much like this apūrva.”” Indeed, the whole linguistic 
theory of Mimárnsá relies on this notion of apürva to knit the letter 
sounds and their traces into a whole word; otherwise, the memory 
traces of each letter would remain separate and discrete like the letters 
themselves. If this analogy with apürva is valid, and it is arguably 
so, then it helps us to envision the soteriological effect of mantras or 
sacred sound, in later Hindu theism—in the operation of mysterious 
forces in both ordinary language comprehension and in the accu- 
mulation of spiritual merit through sacrifice and worship. 

So far some of the major tenets of the Mimárnsá philosophy 
have been advanced. Yet the above issue of the unique “word order” 
of the Veda as opposed to other forms of literature, and to the 
sequence in the Vedic ritual, has reemerged. If the meaning of all 
sentences for Mimarhsa is determined solely by the combination of 
the meanings of the individual words, which by definition have no 
particular or fixed sequence, what is it that accounts for the unique 
sequence, much less the meaning, of the Vedic sentences? The same 
question applies to the need for sequence in the sacrificial ritual. 
Unless the need for sequence is proved, there is no reason why we 
should accept it. The Veda prescribes the order of events in the ritual 
so that apürva is attained—but why a particular sequence of acts in 
a ritual or words in a sentence? As to the condition that the phonemes 
have to be uttered in a definite sequence and that the ritual acts have 
to be done in a certain order, “the Mimárnsaka has not been able to 
show [their] necessity considering that, for him, they are eternal and 
cannot have any inner sequence.” 

These particular weaknesses of the Mimarnsa school were rec- 
ognized and taken up by the Grammarians, who developed their 
refutation of Varnavada by positing the doctrine of Sphotavada. 


INTERNAL SABDA-BRAHMAN: GRAMMAR AND SPHOTAVADA 


Notions of inerrancy coupled with the unquestionable position of the 
written Bible had delayed the critical study of “religious language” 
in the West. Furthermore, the biblical idea that language itself arose 
from the act of naming (Genesis 2.19-20) perpetuated the notion that 
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grammar was something imposed from outside and, hence, not worthy 
of serious consideration or study by religionists. In India, by contrast, 
grammar as well as all language were almost never separated from 
religious or soteriological concerns.“ Indeed, the earliest name given 
to Sanskrit grammar was vedanam vedah, the “Veda of the Vedas,” 
such that “the origin of grammar is organically and most intimately 
connected with the study of the Vedas.” 

The Indian grammatical tradition, narrowly conceived, refers to 
the work of Panini, Kátyáyana, Patanjali, and Bhartrhari. While 
Panini and Katyayana limit their discussion to semantics and linguistic 
methodologies related to common everyday speech, it is Patafijali and 
his Mahabhasya (second or first century B.C.E.) that provide the ter- 
minus a quo for the systematic philosophical approach to language 
in the grammatical tradition: *'Patanjali's Mahabhasya occupies a 
position that is unique in Sanskrit literature. ... It embodies within 
its limits information of a varied kind relating to every conceivable 
field of human enquiry."^ After this text no other important gram- 
matical works are available until the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. De- 
spite the time difference (nearly six hundred years), there is an amazing 
continuity regarding the role of sound and speech in the destiny of 
human life. Though the cause of Bhartrhari was taken up in the ninth 
century by Mandana Misra (Sphota-Siddhi), wider concepts concern- 
ing the philosophy of grammar in India draw most heavily from 
Patafijali and Bhartrhari. 

The two schools, Mimamsa and Grammarian, part company as 
to the nature and locus of Sabda-Brahman. For the Grammarians 
Sabda-Brahman exists both in the cosmos and within human con- 
sciousness. The Eternal Verbum manifests itself in the form of sphota, 
a kind of meaning-bearing sound revelation within normal human 
consciousness. According to Mimamsa, the Eternal Word exists only 
as the external text of the Veda and does not manifest in any other 
form apart from the specific linguistic constructions found there. 

As in the Mimamsa, the relation of word (sabda) and meaning 
(artha) is aprioristic for the Grammarians. The Vakyapadiya (1.23) 
of Bhartrhari states that **words, meanings, and their relations are 
described in it [the grammatical tradition] as timeless by the sages." 
For the Grammarians, however, meaning (artha) is always something 
mental, which does not depend on objective existence. A distinction 
is made between the existence of an object in the external world and 
its being in the form of mental cognition (artha). It is this relation 
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between the word and its mental cognition that Bhartrhari argues is 
eternal, whereas the Mimárnsaka accepts the eternity of the relation 
between words and their direct physical referent. Or, to put it another 
way, for Mimársàá meaning, which is inherent in things themselves 
and by nature manifold, has an eternal relation with words or syllables 
exemplified by the Veda. For the Grammarian all meaning resides not 
in things but only in human consciousness, where it is eternally related 
to sound on various distinct levels, aspires toward ultimate unity as 
Sabda-Brahman, and is epitomized by Pranava (the syllable Om), the 
“essence” of the Veda. 

The nature of the relation between word and cognition for the 
Grammarian is explained further by Subramania Iyer: “Human beings 
cannot create this relation between the word and its meaning, whether 
we look upon the latter as eternal or transitory. . .. What is noteworthy 
is that the meaning is understood as identical to the word. Both the 
word and the object meant are designated by the same word.... 
Therefore, the things denoted by the nouns and the verb have an 
existence only in the mind. This kind of Being which consists in 
something figuring in our mind is the basis of the use of all words."** 

For Indian thinkers like Patafijali language was considered to be 
the spoken word. Pataiijali, at the very beginning of the Mahabhasya, 
raises the question of what constitutes a word by using the example 
of the word for cow (gauh). He defines the word as “that which, when 
uttered, gives rise to the knowledge of objects possessed of dewlap, 
tails, humps, hoofs, and horns. Or, in other words, word is that sound 
from which there arises the knowledge of things in the affairs of the 
world. ... Word means sound or utterance of letters also."** He ex- 
plains that a knowledge of words (sabda) and grammar (sabdanu- 
Sasana) is necessary to preserve the Vedas, since a modification of 
gender, case, etc., in the mantras will be required in the performance 
of sacrifices. 

Among all the other reasons for the study of grammar (to main- 
tain caste status, to avoid corrupt speech, etc.) Patafijali stresses the 
salvific intention: “He who is an adept in details and employs words 
properly in communication, he who knows the secrets of speech, 
obtains eternal victory in the next world (svarga), while he who does 
not is contaminated by corrupt words.... That man who knows the 
secret of words [vag-yogavid] attains unending happiness in the next 
world....The great God is Sound (mahan devah sabdah). ... We 
should study grammar so that we may be like the great God."* 
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Although the exact meaning is not clear, the concept of vag-yoga 
(Yoga of the Word), as mentioned here by Patafijali, forms the basis 
for Bhartrhari's notion of sabdapürva-yoga. 

The grammatical and philosophical work of Bhartrhari (fifth 
century A.D.) represents the conjunction of several Indian traditions 
yet, like the Mimárnsa, purports to be firmly rooted in the Vedic 
tradition: “Agreeing with Patañjali, Bhartrhari regards grammar as 
the most important Vedanga [branch of the Vedas]; for him, its value 
is...in its revelation of Brahman (through meditation exercises cen- 
tered on language: vag-yoga or Sabdapürva-yoga). Speech is Brahman. 
This central role of speech goes back to early Vedic tradition and was 
stressed again in Tantric systems, with which Bhartrhari shares a few 
key terms (Sakti, sadhana)."* Bhartrhari's employment of the word 
nàda in the context of audible sounds probably derives from either 
the Mimàrnisà-Sütra (1.1.17) or the Pratisákhya phonetic literature, 
yet the possibility of it reflecting another Agamic or Tantric influence 
should not be ruled out. Bhartrhari was more or less forgotten for 
centuries after the triumph of Advaita-Vedànta philosophy in intel- 
lectual circles, but he is gradually receiving the attention he deserves. 
A. L. Herman recently observed that “the Grammarian's [Bhartr- 
hari's] arguments are more appealing philosophically, based as they 
are on common experience and memory, while Sankara comes out 
second best as a philosopher."*^ 

The uniqueness of Bhartrhari as a philosopher rests on his as- 
sertion of the existence of a universal linguistic Absolute: 


The Supreme Reality in the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar has 
been called the Eternal Verbum (Sabda-Tattva or Sabda-Brah- 
man) or the Supreme Word, which...lies beyond time and 
space, ...and eludes all description by means of positive and 
negative predicates. . . . In the system of Bhartrhari consciousness 
and word are interchangeable terms. This makes for his differ- 
ence from the Vedánta, though both of them are at one with 
regard to the unitary character of the Absolute.“ 


Bhartrhari seems to have qualified this apparently monistic con- 
ception further in order to avoid confusion with rival doctrines. It 
provides no small confusion, however, that Sankara rejects Bhartrhari 
and subscribes to the Mimamsa theory of language, especially in that 
Bhartrhari’s later commentators had read Sankara into the text of the 
Vakyapadiya. As we shall see, many of the later theistic traditions 
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reject the ultimacy of Sabda-Brahman in favor of a more qualified 
Brahman with attributes, one of which is the female energy of Nàda- 
Brahman. 

In contrast to the ultimate non-Sound Brahman of the Maitri- 
Upanisad (namely, asabda) Bhartrhari boldly asserts in the very be- 
ginning of the Vakyapadiya (1.1) that this Ultimate Truth, known as 
Sabda-Brahman, is the acme of sound and word: “That beginningless 
and endless One, the imperishable Brahman of which the essential 
nature is the Word [sabda], which manifests itself into objects and 
from which is the creation of the Universe [anadi-nidhanam brahma 
Sabda-tattvam yad-aksaram / vivartate ’rtha-bhavena prakriya jagato 
yatah]."* Gopinath Kaviraj explains that, to the Grammarian, “the 
difference between Sabda-Brahman and Para-Brahman [that is, the 
non-Sound Brahman of Maitri-Upanisad] is in reality a difference 
without any distinction. To him the two represent the two aspects of 
the same Supreme Sabda."* Thus, Sabda-Brahman for the Gram- 
marian is not a “secondary reality,” as in some Upanisadic thought 
and Advaita-Vedanta, but is always coeval with the highest level of 
Being. The perception of a distinction between these two modes of 
thought—i.e., Brahman as Sabda versus Brahman as beyond Sabda— 
important as it is philosophically, becomes somewhat reconciled in 
the concept of Nada-Brahman, which becomes the energy of a deity 
who is identified with the highest Brahman. Yet for now these two 
positions remain significant in the development of sonic theology, as 
both claim Vedic, albeit Upanisadic, authority. 

In summarizing the contents of the first section (1.1-9) of the 
Vakyapadiya Pillai states that “the Vedas reflect this Brahman. They 
are also the means of knowing it. . . . The true significance of the Veda 
is contained in the syllable ‘om’—The Omkara [Pranava]."** Thus, 
the Vedic conception of the Pranava “seems to have provided 
the model upon which the later Grammarian philosophers based 
their conception of sphota. In fact, sphota is often identified with 
Pranava."5 Chakravarti was convinced that ‘“‘sphota, taken as an 
imperishable unit of Vàk .. . which finally accounts for the evolution 
of speech, is analogous to Pranava."** 

The lexical definition of the term sphota will serve to illuminate 
its function: “m. bursting, opening, expansion, disclosure, the eternal 
and imperceptible element of sounds and words and the real vehicle 
of the idea which bursts or flashes on the mind when a sound is 
uttered."* Betty Heimann further explores the nature of the root word 
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from which sphota derives and its relation to natural processes of 
ebullition: 


Sphut, to burst into view, to rent [sic] asunder, pictures in its 
very onomatopoetical form the suddenness, abruptness and 
forcefulness of the process. It is no accident that other terms 
derived from the very same root sphut all indicate the same 
dynamic explosive function. Spho(a means the “whipped out” 
hood of a snake in the moment of irritation; sphuti means the 
cracking of the skin of the foot by bursting blisters [also a 
swelling, boil, or tumor].** 


Probably the simplest and clearest image for the meaning of sphota 
is that of a light bulb flashing on when one understands (“gets”) an 
idea. 

The metaphors suggested here lead us to reflect on issues similar 
to what the German philosopher J. G. Herder was suggesting in his 
“Essay on the Origin of Language" (1772): Whether in Sanskrit or 
German, “the name in itself is an onomatopoetical image of the 
essence of the thing which it designates; and whether the articulation 
of its sounds produces a psychological reaction which suggests the 
essential meaning."* Furthermore, we are reminded of the Tantric 
initiation where the teacher (guru) imparts a mantra, the sound of 
which is said to be the “essence” of a particular deity or supernatural 
power. 

In explication of the doctrine of Sphotavada it is first necessary 
to clarify its relationship with the concept of sabda, as outlined by 
Patañjali: “To the meaning-bearing element which Patafjali calls sab- 
da, Bhartrhari applies the word sphota,”® yet, “Bhartrhari, like Pa- 
tafjali, starts from the observation that the word can be considered 
under two aspects, as sound, or as meaning-bearer."* Patañjali had 
differentiated two aspects of sabda—sphota and dhvani: ''Sphota 
represents what is sabda proper, whereas sound [dhvani] is only a 
quality, that is to say, it serves only to manifest sphofa. . . . It is sound 
that seems to be either long or short, but what is manifested by sound, 
i.e., sphota, is not at all affected by the variations of sound." * Dhvani 
and sphota are intimately connected with each other through natural 
fitness (yogyatà), yet the former acts as an outer garment over the 
latter, which, though otherwise incomprehensible, is manifest through 
a physical exertion of the vocal organs. Thus, the vocal apparatus is 
not the source of the sound that we hear but merely the instrument 
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through which the eternal spho(a emerges, “bursts forth," into the 
sensate world. 

As was said previously, the concept of spho(a developed as a foil 
to the views of Mimamsa and other philosophies. Like the Mimamsa, 
however, it represents a serious attempt to explain the rather myste- 
rious process by which a word or sentence conveys meaning to the 
hearer. But, rather than postulating that the individual words or letters 
contain meaning themselves or “leave impressions which accumulate,” 
Bhartrhari sets forth the meaning-bearing aspect of language as some- 
thing over and above the actual sounds or words. The British linguist 
John Brough describes this succinctly, as follows: 


The sphota is not a **hypostatization of sound." Its fundamental 
attachment is to the other side of the linguistic function, namely, 
the meaning [vacya]. . . . The sphota then is simply the linguistic 
sign in its aspect of meaning-bearer [vácaka]. ... The sounds by 
themselves have clearly no capacity to attach themselves directly 
to meaning, otherwise the collection of the first three sounds 
[or letters] of the word **manage" would present to the mind 
the word “man”; and this, in fact, does not happen. To deal 
with the situation adequately, it is necessary to postulate a 
meaning-bearer which is not identical with the collection of 
sounds, but is related to this collection in such a way as to be 
capable of being revealed by it. 


Bhartrhari's view, contrary to the Mimárnsá, holds that “the primary 
linguistic fact is the undivided sentence-sphota. Just as a bare root 
has no meaning in the world, so also the meanings of individual words 
are merely hints or stepping stones to the meaning of the sentence 
[vakya]." To Bhartrhari and his school individual words and letters 
were no more than “artificial constructions of the grammarian, and, 
looked on from the point of view of language functioning in the 
world, they were unreal (asatya)."** This seems to trivialize the position 
of the Vedic god Indra who, as the divine Grammarian, partitions 
the unified Vàk into segregated human language. 

Sabara makes it clear in his comments on Mimarnsa-Sütra 1.1.5 
that the Sphotaváda theory has been thoroughly rejected by Mimamsa 
because it threatens one of the very roots of Mimárnsá doctrine, 
namely, the reality of Vedic words. Brough goes on to emphasize that 
"one should realize that this theory [the unreal nature of words] is 
not derived from a priori speculation, but is the result of careful 
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examination of what happens when we speak or listen in ordinary 
conversation.” Regarding the way in which the meaning of a sentence 
is conveyed, however, “the utmost that can be said...is that it is 
grasped by an instantaneous flash of insight (pratibha). The same 
word is used in later times with reference to the insight of a great 
poet, and in such contexts may be reasonably translated as poetic 
genius."** Thus, while words are unreal, intuition, or pratibha, is real. 

Gopinath Kaviraj has described pratibha as “a flash of light, a 
revelation, usually found in literature in the sense of wisdom char- 
acterized by immediacy and freshness. It might be called the super- 
sensuous and supra-rational apperception, grasping truth directly.” 
The concept of revelation, however, does not find general acceptance 
in all branches of Indian thought: “The doctrine of pratibha, in some 
form or other, has ever been an article of universal acceptance in this 
country [India]. It is an anomaly... that we find the Mimamsakas 
alone maintaining an attitude of bitter opposition to this doctrine. 
They deny the possibility of omniscience of any kind, eternal as of 
God or what is due to contemplation as in the case of the Yogins."** 
Thus, while Mimárhnsá does not accept interior intuitive revelation as 
a source of knowledge within the human mind, the Grammarian posits 
pratibha as both the “higher intuition" of Sabda-Brahman and the 
essence of the Vedas, which has already been said to be identical with 
the syllable Om. 

With regard to the nature of sphota, it is said by Sastri that it has 
an external as well as an internal aspect: “The grammarian declares 
that a sentence does not admit of division into terms, syllables and 
letters. This is in fine the view of those who regard the sentence or 
sphota as an external entity with an individuality of its own." He con- 
tinues: **Sphota is [also] an internal entity, purely spiritual and assum- 
ing externality only when it is revealed by sounds. [It] is indivisible 
and partless, consciousness in essence, and, therefore, luminous... 
[and] inseparably linked to pratibhà."* Accordingly, Chakravarti has 
remarked that “Pranava has two . . . aspects—external and internal— 
corresponding to those of sphota.”* 

These two features of sphota (external and internal) have been 
recently accommodated to Western linguistic theory, first by way of 
Saussure, the founder of modern linguistics: “The sphota as explained 
by Bhartrhari is something analogous to the linguistic sign, which in 
the terminology of Saussure has two facets: the signifier [phonic or 
acoustic] and the signified [semantic or mental], that which means 
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and that which is meant."* Hjelmslev and the School of Glossematics 
also recognized the dual nature of the linguistic sign: “The sign is a 
two-sided entity, with a Janus-like perspective in two directions, and 
with effect in two respects: *outwards' toward the expression substance 
and ‘inwards’ toward the content substance." The fact that this 
inward “content substance" attained ontological and even transcen- 
dental status for Bhartrhari does not detract from the appropriateness 
of these basic linguistic observations. 

In addition to the terms sphota and dhvani taken from Pataiijali, 
Bhartrhari introduces the word nada into the Grammarian tradition, 
as it does not appear in Panini or Patanjali." It signifies here the 
gross sound which results from an ensemble of very subtle dhvanis. 
To the sphota, which conveys the meaning, the dhvani and the nada 
are opposed. The commentary on Vakyapadiya 1.47 related to nada 
explains, as follows: 


The dhvanis are conceived of as something atomic, all-pervasive 
and imperceptible. When amassed by the movements of the 
articulatory organs, they become gross and perceptible and are 
then called nada. It is they which suggest the word. The word 
is first conceived as a unity in the mind of the speaker. In order 
to utter it, he makes movements of his articulatory organs which 
have the effect of progressively collecting the subtle, atomic, all- 
pervading dhvanis and bringing into being the na@das which are 
gross and audible. These have divisions and sequence and so the 
word, suggested by them, though changeless and sequenceless, 
also seems to have them.” 


The term nada is without metaphysical connotation in the Vak- 
yapadiya, though it appears in several passages (1.48, 49, 84, 97, 101, 
105, and 2.30). Yet an interesting notion appears in verse 1.105, where 
nada is said to be “the sounds which modify diction arising after the 
cessation of the movements of the organs"? or “sounds produced 
after the cessation of the vibrations [of long and protracted vowels 
which] bring about variations in the speed of utterance.”” As we have 
seen, the word nada was used in the Mimamsa-Sitra (1.1.17) to denote 
the variance of speech sounds, loud or soft. Althought nada does not 
have metaphysical or cosmic significance for either the Mimárnsà or 
Bhartrhari, its use therein can at most be a precursor for—or, at least, 
a parallel to—the mystical resonance caused by the utterance of sacred 
syllables (i.e., vowel sounds), mantras, in varying degrees of speed 
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and volume in later Yoga texts and practice. On the other hand, it 
does seem rather remarkable that a term denoting “external content 
substance,” rather than one denoting “internal content substance” 
such as artha or sphota, should ascend to such singular importance 
as the concept of Nada or Nàda-Brahman surely has done. 

This brings us to the function of the theory of Sphotavada for 
the supposed efficacy of mantra recitation. The explanation has been 
offered in the Vakyapadiya 1.82-84: 


Just as a Vedic passage or a verse [mantra] is well-fixed in the 
mind after the (last) repetition and not fully grasped in each 
repetition, in the same way, through previous cognitions, un- 
nameable, but favorable to the final clear cognition, the form 
of the word, manifested by the last sound, is perceived. The 
word is grasped in the (final) cognition the seeds [bija] of which 
have been sown by the sounds [nàda] including the final one 
and which has gradually attained maturity. 


The commentary advances the explanation further: “The sounds, 
while they manifest the word, leave impression-seeds [bija] progres- 
sively clearer and conducive to the clear perception (of the word). 
Then, the final sourid brings to the mind which has now attained 
maturity or a certain fitness by the awakening of the impressions of 
the previous cognitions, the form of the word as colored by itself." 

It is made clear that the three terms that denote the somewhat 
vague cognitions received in the mind from language—in the present 
life or from previous lifetimes—are interchangeable for the Gram- 
marian: samskara (trace), bhavana (form of consciousness), and bija 
(seed). There is, however, an important difference between the Mi- 
mamsa theory and Bhartrhari with regard to the locus of the traces, 
or seeds. For Mimarsa the traces reside in the syllables or letters 
themselves and are transferred to the mind of the hearer in a fixed 
sequence. They remain distinct and virtually autonomous. For the 
Sphotavadin the traces of cognition, which are already latent in the 
human mind, are gradually perceived, by repeated utterance of the 
mantra, as parts of the universal sphota, or Sabda-Brahman, and 
ultimately without necessary sequence: 


Repetition of the uttered sounds of the mantra, especially if 
spoken clearly and correctly, will evoke fresh the sphofa each 
time, until finally the obscuring ignorance is purged and the 
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meaning-whole of the mantra is seen (pratibhà).... The psy- 
chological mechanism involved is described by Bhartrhari as 
holding the sphoja in place by continued chanting. Just as from 
a distance or in semidarkness, it takes repeated cognitions of 
an object to see it correctly, so also concentrated attention on 
the sphota, by repeated chanting of the mantra, results in sphota 
finally being perceived in all its fullness. (Vakyapadiya 1.89)'* 


Thus, meaning is transferred, “not by the summation of phonemes/ 
padas or their special apürva-like powers, but by the progressive rev- 
elation of the inherent vakya-sphota [sentence-sphofa] as the 
phonemes/padas are uttered.””’ Mandana Misra, a contemporary of 
Sankarácárya, in his Sphota Siddhi (Karika 19-20) describes the pro- 
cess of cognition as a chain of successively lucid impressions that 
culminate in a sharp and correct apprehension.” 

In his explanation of how mantras act as instruments of power 
Harold Coward reveals the function of grammar in the recitation of 
mantras. He states that, “from Bhartrhari’s perspective, the special 
role of grammar is to control and purify the use of mantra so that 
its powers will not be wasted or misused.””” The Vakyapadiya (1.14) 
provides support for this: “It (grammar) is the door to salvation, the 
remedy for all impurities of speech, the purifier of all the sciences, 
and shines in every branch of knowledge."* The inherent meaning, 
the power, of all mantras is realized in the inner self only when they 
are grammatically and phonetically correct. Though the ultimate 
meaning is indeed “grammar-less,” the function of grammar is doubly 
significant, leading as it does to both worldly success and liberation 
(moksa). 

Suffice it to say here that, as for the Mimamsa, there is no 
such thing as a “meaningless mantra" for the Sphotavada, since all 
language is related to the unitary meaningful cognition of Sabda- 
Brahman. **A meaningless mantra would imply a piece of conscious- 
ness without a word-meaning attached and, according to the Vak- 
yapadiya, that is impossible."*' The only reason given for what may 
appear to be meaninglessness in language is the ignorance (avidya) 
of the person which obstructs the clear cognition of the sphota. This 
is remedied through initiation by a qualified teacher (guru) and in- 
struction in the Sphotavàda doctrine of the various levels of human 
consciousness, as outlined by Bhartrhari. 

According to Bhartrhari and the Grammarians, consciousness 
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itself is permeated by language on three distinct levels, which are 
introduced in the Vakyapadiya 1.142: “This science of grammar is 
the supreme and wonderful source of the knowledge of the three-fold 
word, comprising many paths [levels of realization], of the Vaikhari 
[the “elaborated” level of ordinary speech, where word and meaning 
are fully differentiated], the Madhyama [the middle level, where word 
and meaning are mentally differentiated yet still a unity], and the 
Pasyanti [the “higher” premental level, where word and meaning are 
totally undifferentiated]."*" These levels represent both degrees of lin- 
guistic comprehension and stages of advancement of consciousness. 
They are said to be presaged by the verse from the Rg-Veda (1.164.45) 
which describes four levels of speech. Out of these four, three remain 
hidden in the cave of the inner self, while the fourth is spoken by 
humans in their outward language. Since this Vedic verse is quoted 
in the commentary on Vakyapadiya 1.142, scholars have speculated 
about the possibility of a fourth level known as Para-Vak, or para- 
prakrti. Gonda has described them: 


According to the Indian philosophers of grammar the sound of 
a word is only the outward manifestation of that word (Vaikhari 
form); it presupposes a subtle form (Madhyama), in which the 
words are not articulated as aerial vibrations, but are articulated 
as mental processes. This state presupposes the still subtler form 
(Pa$yanti), in which the word and the concept for which it stands 
lie inseparable as a potency like the seed of a tree before sprout- 
ing. Behind the potential state is the state called para, i.e., 
the... highest state. 


Nevertheless, these various levels are concomitant to the more complex 
processes of sonic meditation outlined in Yoga. 

Soteriology, for Bhartrhari and the Grammarians, involves a pro- 
gression through correct grammatical usage, upward to the level where 
word and meaning are nondifferentiated and finally to the region of 
pure unalloyed cosmic sound, as Sabda-Brahman, or Vak: “As cre- 
ation consists of the inherent power of this Vak to become 
manifold . . . , salvation consists in the equally inherent power of man 
as partaker of Vàk to return to this state of oneness."** The text of 
the Vakyapadiya, after stating that grammar is the “gateway to lib- 
eration” (tad dvaram apavargasya) in 1.14, goes on to say in 1.22 
that the Supreme Brahman is attained by having recourse to grammar 
(tad vyakaranam agamya param brahmüdhigamyate).* The actual 
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technique of attaining this Oneness, or Brahman, was referred to as 
vag-yoga (Yoga of the Word) in Pataüjali's Mahabhasya and provided 
the impetus for Bhartrhari's concept of sabdapürva-yoga. Since the 
Vakyapadiya seems to assume the reader's familiarity with the practice 
of sabdapürva-yoga, however, there are only scattered references in 
the text. Moreover, as we also do not possess grammatical works of 
the Páninian school between the time of Patafijali and Bhartrhari, 
the precise technique of “Grammatical Yoga" within the textual tra- 
dition remains somewhat obscure. 

In a personal interview Gaurinath Sastri has succinctly explained 
the process and goal of the study of grammar: 


You must in the beginning study grammar to acquaint yourself 
with chaste or correct forms, and to dissociate yourself from 
the habit of using incorrect expressions. Now as a result of your 
contact with correct forms you are expected to develop some 
moral power within yourself. And as this moral power develops 
more and more you are in a position to move in the direction 
of the goal of life. A rigorous and disciplined progress enables 
you to acquire intuition (pratibha@), and with its acquisition, you 
become confident to obtain the vision of the transcendent One 
or the Summum Bonum of mortal existence. The study of gram- 
mar is meant for this. This is the goal and main objective of 
the study of grammar. Vyakarana gives you the power of reach- 
ing the goal described in the Vedas, which is the attainment of 
the highest principle of life [moksa].** 


In further clarification of the process K. A. Subramania Iyer has 
explained that correct grammatical usage, being closer to Pataiijali’s 
vag-yoga, is not quite the same as Bhartrhari's sabdapürva-yoga, 
which is conceived in four stages with grammar as only the beginning: 


For Bhartrhari, grammar is the first step in the ladder of ascent. 
Knowledge of the correct form of words as taught in grammar 
and its use in real life is then the first stage. That produces 
spiritual merit [dharma, **moral power" for Sastri] in the as- 
pirant and he goes beyond the senses and the mind, that is, he 
reaches vaikaranya [second stage]. ... In the next stage [third], 
the aspirant sees the Word as free from all distinctions and 
reaches pratibha, the sources of all differentiation, though itself 
free from it. It is also the source of all manifested words and 
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their meanings. It is also called pasyanfi. . . . Reaching pratibha 
or pasyanti or prakrti is the third stage. The next and the last 
stage consists in going from prakrti to para-prakrti.” 


In a separate article Subramania Iyer stresses further the 
distinction between using correct forms of grammar and sabdapürva- 
yoga: “Mere acquisition of spiritual merit [dharma, or “moral pow- 
er"] by the use of correct forms of words is not enough for the 
attainment of prakrti or para-prakrti. That may be enough for ob- 
taining abhyudaya [svarga, or “heaven” for Pataüjali, otherwise 
**well-being"], but for the attainment of pratibha or para-prakrti, the 
aspirant has to practice sabdapürva-yoga."'** 

The process of sabdapürva-yoga is referred to in the commentary 
on Vakyapadiya (1.131) as a kind of meditation whereby consciousness 
is raised to the level of nondifferentiation by the breaking of various 
“knots” of nescience and ego sense: 


The “bonds” or “knots” referred to are the sarnskaras or mem- 
ory traces and their tainted motivations left by egocentric ac- 
tivity—in either spoken words (Vaikhari-Vak) or inner thoughts 
(Madhyama-Vak). These ego bonds are removed by meditating 
on the Divine Word (Sabda-Brahman) so that the purified forms 
of language are clearly reflected. The amount of such meditation 
required will be equal to the strength needed to negate the ego- 
centric samskaras stored up within the mind.” 


The ego sense is related to the l'teralization of language, the words 
of the Veda, and is a serious pr'fall for the moksa-seeking Gram- 
marian. It follows that the technique of sabdapürva-yoga focuses on 
a “deliteralizing” of language, whereby attachment to the letter, or 
sequence of letters, is broken or severed.” The Grammarian would 
view any sequenced language, whether denoted as the Word of God 
or inspired revelation in the form of sentences, to be an obstacle which 
must be overcome in order to perceive or “hear” the Sabda-Brahman, 
which has no fixed sequence, or grammar. 

In other words, for Bhartrhari and his school, grammar is a kind 
of fictionalized discipline whereby words and sentences are analyzed 
for the purpose of attaining moral power. Once this moral power, or 
dharma, is achieved the aspirant proceeds to contemplate the Sonic 
Absolute, Sabda-Brahman, which is beyond grammar: “Sabdapirva- 
yoga takes us beyond the planes of Vaikhari and Madhyamá to the 
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plane of Pa$yanti. The modus operandi in sabdapürva-yoga is krama- 
samhara, ‘withdrawal of sequence? According to the Grammarians, 
there is sequence in articulate speech (Vaikhari), there is a trace of 
sequence in mental discourse (Madhyama); but the Eternal Verbum 
or PaSsyanti is destitute of all sequence."*' The logic employed by 
Bhartrhari is, thus, that “the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts,” in contrast to the Mimárnsà view, which adopts the logic that 
“the whole results from the sum of its parts.” 

In a variety of sources on the study of Sphotavada the definition 
of the highest stage to be attained in the practice of sabdapürva-yoga 
increases our understanding of the original postulation of the word 
theology in the first chapter of our work. Sastri, for example, describes 
the highest stage as follows, which reminds us of the notion of theos, 
or God, as that which “sounds through" or, metaphorically, “shines 
through”: “Paśyantī is the purest state which is completely free from 
every kind of mixture. . .. Unlike the other two, Pasyanti does not 
follow the movement of vital breath, and so, it is not influenced by 
it in any manner. It is immune from division and divested of all 
attributes of priority and posteriority. As the name suggests, Pasyanti 
is the shining one, the purest of all lights, eternal and ever 
resplendent.” 

A major contribution of Bhartrhari lies first in his providing 
fresh insight into the Vedic revelation of Diving Vàk as an all- 
pervading feature of both human consciousness and the divine. In 
addition, “the chanting of Om and other mantras, which has come 
to occupy such a central position in Indian religion, is placed on a 
firm foundation by Bhartrhari."*? He not only reestablished the Brah- 
manical roots of sacred sound but also opened the door for many 
varieties of esoteric word mysticism prevalent in medieval Yoga and 
Tantric traditions. Sastri has demonstrated the marked influence of 
Bhartrhari on the Kashmiri Saiva philosophy, and Coward has shown 
how Bhartrhari’s notion of dhvani informed the entire school of Indian 
aesthetics. The fact remains, however, that Sphotaváda has been sum- 
marily rejected by most of the Indian intellectual tradition: “All the 
orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy, the Parva-Mimamsa, the 
Nyáya, the Vedanta and the Samkhya have spared no pains in crit- 
icizing the theory and finally rejecting it. It is only the Yoga system 
of Patafijali which has lent support to the Grammarian’s theory of 
sphota."** We now turn to a brief examination of this issue. 
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REJECTION OF THE SPHOTA DOCTRINE 
Before proceeding to the next chapter on Yoga it will be useful to say 
a few words about the viewpoints of certain philosophical schools 
toward sphota and to Sabda-pramana in general. Having already men- 
tioned the positions of Pirva-Mimamsa and Nyáya, the Sarhkhya 
and Advaita-Vedànta standpoints can be summarized briefly. 

In spite of their relation with the Yoga school the teachers of the 
Samkhya doctrine, with a few exceptions, have rejected the sphota 
theory of language: “The Samkhya-Sütra (5.57) distinctly rejects spho- 
ta as practically incomprehensible. . .. As no other element apart from 
letters comes to our notice in the cognition of a word, it is absolutely 
useless to assume the existence of sphota (which passes our vision 
and comprehension) as distinct from letters. . . . It is letters alone, no 
matter if they are perishable, that constitute words in the real sense 
of the term." This is perhaps needless to say, since the very next verse 
of the text (5.58) rejects the eternality of sabda and, therefore, the 
Vedas (ma Sabda-nityatvam karyata-prafite). Thus, although the 
Sarmkhya appears to agree with Mimamsa regarding the meaning- 
bearing aspect of letters, they cannot concur about the nature of 
sound, or sabda, itself. For practical purposes the Samkhya philos- 
ophy has neglected the internal aspects of speech and consciousness 
and instead has focused purely on the external and “perishable” di- 
mension of language. Though they claim to be rationalists [meaning 
at the very least an acceptance of “innate ideas" in the Cartesian 
sense], “their main difficulty is that they ascribe significance to so 
transient a thing as letters, but do not strive further to find out the 
permanent source of sabda, as is manifested by sound."** 

In the epistemology of Samkhya, although the Vedas are not 
generally accepted as eternal, verbal testimony is accepted as an “‘in- 
dependent means of knowledge in addition to perception and 
inference. . . . [It] requires an understanding of the meaning conveyed 
by words without which there is no possibility of communication."** 
Though the authority of the Veda is accepted by Samkhya, the lack 
of satisfactory treatment of the question of its authorship precludes 
a clear understanding of Samkhya linguistic doctrines. One has to 
assume that the teachers of this school did not develop a consistent 
body of thought. 

The school of Advaita-Vedanta seems to founder as well when 
these same linguistic issues are pressed. As mentioned earlier, Sankara 
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rejected the theory of sphofa, yet in order to do that he took the help 
of a Mimamsaka, the philosophy of which he loathed: “In his com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sütra 1.3.28 [1.3.28 proclaims the creation 
of the world from the word, while 1.3.29 asserts the eternity of the 
Veda], Sankara has caused some confusion by his use of the arguments 
of Upavarsa, the Mimamsaka, against the pro-Sphota grammar- 
ians."" In this rather lengthy commentary Sankara faces the same 
dilemma as Kumárila in his need to explain the “order” of words, 
though at first he appears less vehement toward Sphotavada: “The 
letters of which a word consists—assisted by a certain order and 
number—have, through traditional use, entered into a connection with 
a definite sense. . . . This hypothesis is certainly simpler than the com- 
plicated hypothesis of the grammarians who teach that the sphota is 
the word. For they have to disregard what is given by perception, and 
to assume something which is never perceived.” There is an elliptical 
argument here, as what is perceived is already illusory (maya), by 
definition. If one is arguing the illusorv nature of the world, it is, of 
course, simpler, if not more convenient strategically, to accept the 
"conventional" theory of the relation between word and meaning, 
where nothing is at stake. In fact, Sankara is hesitant to accept the 
reality of sphota because that would posit another reality besides that 
of Brahman, which for him is the only reality. 

In light of Sankara's basic philosophy it is easier to recognize 
the dilemma. For Sankara the world is perceived as false, as “illusion” 
(maya). Language, being also false, has no inherent connection with 
Ultimate Reality, since “Brahman cannot be directly designated by 
any word."* Even Om is a convention for Sankara. 

Perhaps a reference to Greek philosophy will further illustrate 
the position of Sankara and Advaita-Vedánta philosophy toward lan- 
guage. Platonic ontology, from Plato's Cratylus, advises us that true 
Being “must be known not from language but ‘from itself” and the 
object of thought is not words but ‘ideas.’ Language, like the inferior 
sensible appearance of things, must be transcended." Aristotle also 
views discourse and Being as not coterminous: "Like Plato, for 
Aristotle the central act of knowing is a movement beyond discourse, 
beyond talking." This faculty of silent knowing in Greek metaphysics 
is known as the “Nous,” as opposed to the Logos (discourse): 
"Nous, ...is the activity, power, or ‘place of forms’ and the real 
human intellectual power capable of knowing truth, and of tran- 
scending the limits of particulars to attain direct intellectual vision 
of things as they are [i.e., to recognize universals]."'? Similarly, for 
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Sankara, to know Brahman is ultimately a cognitive move beyond 
language and sonic elements. 

Sankara's overall view of language is, however, more ambivalent. 
On the one hand, he is "suspicious of language—it is the instrument 
of ignorance. . .. But on the other hand, he finds the mechanism of 
liberation ultimately in an act that requires speech." The so-called 
Maha-Vakyas, or great sentences (i.e., tat tvam asi, etc.), though they 
are false and imperfect indications of Brahman, can still lead to 
liberation, as ‘‘one can be killed by being frightened by an illusory 
snake." The school of Sankara holds that the Veda is revealed at 
the beginning of each creation cycle and hence is not eternal: “To 
the Advaitins, as against the Mimamsakas, the Veda is not eternal, 
since it has an origin, and whatever has an origin must have an end. 
The letters, words, and sentences are as much the products of creation 
as ether, etc., are, and the Veda is composed of these words and 
sentences only. It comes into being at the time of creation and comes 
to an end at the time of dissolution.” 

Sankara claims that Brahman is the material cause of the world, 
while sabda is merely an efficient cause: “Sankara points out that 
the origination of the world from the word [as stated in the Vedanta- 
Sütra 1.3.28] is not to be understood to mean that sabda is the material 
cause of creation of the world as Brahman is.... The Creator first 
gets the Veda revealed to Him and He then proceeds to create things 
corresponding to those words."' As to the question of what motivates 
the operation of sabda as an efficient cause, Sankara can only say 
that “it is the mysterious desire of Brahman to get into diversity from 
unity [1.1.5]."'** 

Sankara argues that liberation, or moksa, is not something to 
be achieved through any process of action or meditation. Knowledge 
(iána) of Brahman is the keystone of the system, and this is received 
often in a sudden, radical shift in experience. It entails a single, 
epiphanic, sometimes momentary overthrow of the false (maya) in 
realization of the Truth, which is Brahman, a truth that for Advaita- 
Vedanta is fully apprehended only in silence. The Advaita process is 
distinguished from the slow and gradual focusing of the Grammarian 
on the eternal spho(a: “For Sankara the process is a single all or 
nothing inferential negation; for Bhartrhari it is a series of perceptions 
with an increasingly positive approximation to the real."''e* 

The current interest in Bhartrhari has perhaps helped our un- 
derstanding of the philosophy of Sankara. In fact, since Bhartrhari 
lived several centuries before Saükara, there is every reason to assume 
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that Sankara knew Bhartrhari's work. Beside the fact that Sankara 
took great pains to refute the Sphotavada doctrine and that one of 
his favorite disciples, Padmapáda, read Bhartrhari's ideas into his 
own commentary on the master's teachings, it has been suggested that 
Sankara was, nonetheless, influenced by it: “Sankara conceives of 
maya as a limiting condition (upadhi) of Brahman in a way that bears 
marked similarity to Bhartrhari’s conception of time (ka/a) as a lim- 
iting function of Sabda-Brahman."'** 

For the sake of convenience as well as summation, a tentative 
grouping of the pro-Sphotavada and anti-Sphotavada adherents are 
offered for comparison. The pro-Sphotavádins include Yàska, Patañ- 
jali, some Yoga commentators, the later Grammarians, Bhartrhari, 
Mandana Misra, Nagesa, and some of the Kashmiri Saivas. The anti- 
Sphotavadins include Upavarsa, Prabhakara, and Kuméarila Bhatta 
of the Mimarhsa school, Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika schools, San- 
kara, Saiva-Siddhanta theorists, some Kashmiri Saivas, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Jiva Goswami, and most Vaisnava schools. As most doc- 
trines and philosophies of Hinduism fall in line with one or the other 
position when examined closely, this tautology becomes extremely 
useful when approaching diverse religious groups and practitioners. 
Without taking sides, a clarification of the positions is useful so that 
we may now move on to the sectarian divisions of Hinduism with a 
particular mode of scholarly apparatus in hand. 

But, first, as the concept and terminology of Nada-Brahman 
largely succeeds that of Vak and Sabda-Brahman in the Hindu theistic 
traditions, it is necessary to trace the development of sacred sound 
as Nada-Brahman as it appears within the Yoga and musical 
traditions. 


Chapter 3 


NADA- YOGA 
Sacred Sound as Nada-Brahman 


Ithough the Yoga tradition falls within the six orthodox systems 

of Indian philosophy, it differs in several ways from the Vedic 
tradition regarding its discussion of sacred sound. Introducing a num- 
ber of new elements into the conversation, this chapter will examine 
the Yoga tradition with the intention of disclosing the central im- 
portance it gives to meditation on sacred sound in the form of Nada- 
Brahman, a term that largely supplants the linguistic Sabda-Brahman 
of the orthodox Vedic tradition with a more encompassing concept 
that also includes the non-linguistic dimension of sacred sound (mu- 
sical sounds, etc.). The sonic aspect of Yoga has been frequently 
referred to as Nada-Yoga in India and elsewhere, yet a full-scale 
exposition of this rather elusive subject has never been undertaken. 
In partial answer to this challenge, this chapter attempts to assemble 
and evaluate the following classical sources: the Yoga-Sütra of 
Patafijali and its commentators, the Yoga-Upanisads, the Gorakhnath 
Yoga tradition, and three major Hatha-Yoga treatises. This will be 
followed by a concise exposition of the role of Nàda-Brahman in 
Indian classical music and a brief sampling of current trends in Nada- 
Yoga practice. 

Before discussing the Yoga tradition and its subsequent connec- 
tion with the notion of Nàda-Brahman, forming what became known 
as Nàda-Yoga, the term nada itself needs clarification as well as bindu 
and its accepted symbol, known as the anusvara. According to the lex- 
icon, nàda is: “m. a loud sound, roaring, bellowing, crying; any sound 
or tone; (in the Yoga) the nasal sound represented by a semicircle and 
used as an abbreviation in mystical words." The words sonant, reso- 
nance, and reverberation are also associated with the generic term 
nàda. Bindu is almost always associated with nada when it is discussed 
in terms of Siva-Sakti metaphysics. It means simply: “m. a detached 
particle, drop, globule, dot, spot; the dot over a letter representing an- 
usvara (supposed to be connected with Siva and of great mystical im- 
portance)" Candra-bindu + refers to the symbolic combination of 
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nàda as semicircle (candra, or half-moon) with bindu, as dot. As for 
the anusvara, with which nada is most commonly related, the meaning 
given is: “m. after-sound, the nasal sound which is marked by a dot 
above the line, and which always belongs to a preceding vowel"! In 
Na&da- Yoga, as well as in related Tantric traditions, the word nada sig- 
nifies the reverberating tone of vocal sound, especially the buzzing na- 
sal sound with which the word AUM fades away. The nàda sound fades 
away into the point of bindu, which means the nasal point of the anus- 
vara, especially in its position as the dot above the ardha-matra, half- 
syllable, or half-moon, within the total three and one-half morae— 
sometimes four morae—of metrical time in the pronunciation of 
AUM. Thus, we have the configuration A + U + M + nada-bindu 
repeated throughout the pertinent traditions. The Dhyanabindu- 
Upanisad (2), one of the Yoga-Upanisads, furnishes a succinct ac- 
count: “The pranava, ‘AUM’ is the superb seed-letter, with the bindu 
(dot) and the nada (nasal sound indicated by the ardha-matra, the 
semicircle).”? 

Unlike Mimamsa, Sámkhya, and the Grammarians, the Yoga tra- 
dition has continually affirmed the existence of a personal Supreme 
Being, Igvara. This Being, closer to a paradigmatic role model for oth- 
er Yogis to emulate, is signified by the syllable Om, and responds to 
devotion, or bhakti. “Ivara can, in fact, bring about samadhi [final 
emancipation], on the condition that the Yogi practice Iévara-prani- 
dhana—that is, devotion to Igvara. . . . Patafijali introduces a God, to 
whom . . . he accords but a minor role." 

The Yoga tradition did not begin with Pataüjali. He is said to have 
been more of a systematizer of Yoga practices that were already long 
existent: **Vácaspati and Vijñāna Bhiksu, the two great commentators 
on the Vyasa-Bhasya, agree with us in holding that Patafijali was not 
the founder of Yoga, but an editor. Analytic study of the siitras 
[Patafjali's Yoga-Sütra] also brings the conviction that the sitras do 
not show any original attempt, but a masterly and systematic compi- 
lation which was also supplemented by fitting contributions."* There 
are ongoing debates about the relative antiquity of Yoga practices in 
pre-Vedic times, in the Atharva- Veda, and in the Harappan civilization 
of yore. The origins of Yoga are thus very obscure and probably will 
remain as such.* Yet its importance is underscored by the current pop- 
ular understanding that there is virtually no Hinduism without Yoga 
and no Yoga without Hinduism. 
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The academic study of the Yoga tradition has been recently re- 
vived with the work of Mircea Eliade (1958). Earlier Surendranath 
Dasgupta, author of the renowned five-volume History of Indian 
Philosophy (1952-55) and Eliade's teacher in Calcutta, was deeply 
interested in Yoga philosophy throughout his life. Dasgupta's first 
book, The Study of Patanjali (1920), was followed by several more 
thematic studies along similar lines. Although the precise details are 
not evident in his published works, Dasgupta summarized what was 
to be his position regarding sacred sound in the Yoga process in the 
forementioned first work: “Devotion to God and meditation of his 
name the Pranava (Om) is. . . the shortest and easiest way of attaining 
the Yoga salvation." Unfortunately, the final volume in the above 
series, which was to include the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar and 
Tantra, was not completed. 

Rama Prasada, a Theosophist,* produced perhaps the first com- 
plete English translation of the Yoga-Sütra of Patanjali, with the 
commentaries of Vyasa and Vacaspati, in the early part of this century 
(1910), while T. S. Rukmani has recently published an English trans- 
lation of Vijiána Bhiksu’s commentary, the Yoga-Varttika (1980). 
Among earlier Western scholars James H. Woods had translated the 
Yoga-Sütra of Patanjali into English (1914). The plethora of modern 
“popular” books on Yoga is seldom rewarding to the serious student 
of Yoga philosophy, as such books rarely expound beyond the classical 
texts themselves. Moreover, though many of the modern trends in 
Yoga practice still emphasize the tradition of mantra and Nàda med- 
itation, they are often found in modified forms. Nevertheless, the 
Yoga tradition has a rich history and has engaged some of the finest 
academic minds in the field of religion and philosophy. 


PATARJALI AND THE YOGA-SUTRA 


The classical Yoga tradition appears to be aligned with the linguistic 
speculations of the early Grammarians. This becomes recognizable in- 
itially in the work of Patañjali and secondarily in the life of Bhartrhari, 
the famous Grammarian who was also believed to be a great Yogi of 
the Gorakhnáth tradition. Patafijali, a Grammarian who wrote the 
most authoritative commentary on the work of Panini, the Mahabhas- 
Ja, has been reputed to be the author of the first systematic treatise on 
Yoga, the Yoga-Sütra (second century B.C.E.). Scholars have been di- 
vided on the issue of their mutual identity and were at loggerheads at 
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the time of Eliade’s work: “The identity of the two Patañjalis . . . has 
been accepted by B. Liebich, Garbe, and Dasgupta and denied by 
J. H. Woods, Jacobi, and Keith."* Modern scholarship, however, has 
not accepted their identity: “The traditional identification of Patañjali 
with his namesake the grammarian, first made by Bhoja in his Raja- 
Martanda (Introduction, stanza 5), is generally rejected by modern 
scholars."'^ Without taking sides the evidence concerning the doctrine 
of Sphota will focus our attention. 

Dasgupta's acceptance of the identity of the two Patanjalis hinges 
on the concurrence of the Sphota theory in each of their works, as re- 
flected in his own statement: “The most important point in favor of 
this identification seems to be that both Pataijalis as against the other 
Indian systems admitted the doctrine of sphota which was denied even 
by Samkhya.”"' Furthermore, Eliade has noted a textual reason behind 
Dasgupta's conclusion: “Both begin alike (Yoga-Sütra: atha yoganu- 
Sasanam [Now begins the instruction on Yoga]; and Mahabhasya: atha 
Sabdanusasanam [Now begins the instruction on words])."? As this 
question is important for our inquiry, here it will be examined more 
closely, with the help of modern scholarship. 

In sorting out the issue of the two Patafijalis some modern critical 
discussion indeed focuses on whether the text of the Yoga-Sütra es- 
pouses the Sphota doctrine or not. The particular sutra that is target- 
ed, though not mentioning the word Spho(a, discusses a theory of 
language with marked similarities to the Grammarian doctrine. Chap- 
ter 3 verse 17, says, “The word [sabda], the object [artha] and the idea 
[pratyaya] appear as one [in ordinary discourse], because each coin- 
cides with the other; by samyama [meditation] over their distinctions 
comes the knowledge of the sounds of all living beings."''^ 

Georg Feuerstein, in attempting to reinforce the notion that Yoga 
stands on its own as a branch of Indian philosophy—not terribly mixed 
up with Samkhya, as Eliade claims—seriously doubts the connection 
of this passage with the Sphota doctrine. He recognizes that, if a defi- 
nite reference to Sphota could be found in the Yoga-Sütra, “that would 
be a significant factor in the support of the traditional claim that the 
author of the Yoga-Sütra is identical with his namesake the grammar- 
ian. However, this does not seem to be the case. Pataiijali [in the Yoga- 
Sūtra) . . . nowhere mentions the word Sphota. . . . [This passage] prob- 
ably merely relates to the very practical matter of reading another per- 
son's mind, which is a generally recognized Yogic feat."'* In addition, 
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there is no mention of Sphota in the commentary attributed to Vyasa 
entitled Yoga-Bhasya. 

The commentary by Vácaspati, however, is said to refer to Sphota 
and, indeed, provides a long discussion on the meaning of Sphota be- 
low verse 3.17 of the Yoga-Sütra.'5 He states: “A verbal sign is single 
and partless. The letters are taken to be its parts by virtue of the dif- 
ference of the contiguity of similar letters in different words. The dit- 
ference of words being thus due to the conception of there being 
constituted by letters conceived as such a single and partless sonorous 
image (Sphota). . . . It is the sentence alone that conveys the meaning 
not the separate words."'* The gloss on Vacaspati by Vijiiana Bhiksu 
further elaborates the Sphota doctrine. 

Moreover, a well-known Indian practitioner of Yoga in the West, 
Rammurti Misra, supports the tradition of the latter commentators. 
Regarding the above verse, he claims that this aphorism actually pre- 
sents the doctrine of Sphota: 


Ordinarily letters, sense, and idea are all so intimately fused as 
not to be separable. . . . [They] are [actually] separate from one 
another but, due to conventional use, people find the distinction 
difficult to believe.... Word is one thing, meaning is another, 
and idea is another. ... In a deeper state of samadhi, one is in 
direct communication with Sphota which is the source of all 
knowledge. . .. So when a Yogi reaches the state of Sphota he un- 
derstands the sounds of all living beings." 


Thus, since both the Yoga and the Grammarian traditions them- 
selves seem to accept the doctrine of Sphota, we will proceed on the 
basis of a unique contiguity of the traditions themselves, if not of the 
original authors. 

The practice of Yoga as outlined in the Yoga-Süíra, with the 
commentaries by Vyàsa (Yoga-Bhasya, ca. a.D. 600), Vácaspati 
(Tattva-Vaisaradi, A.D. 900), and Vijiiana Bhiksu ( Yoga- Varttika, A.D. 
1500), reflects an ongoing concern with the use of sacred sound and 
linguistic symbols as fundamental aids in meditation. Indeed, the 
Patafijalian process of reciting and meditating on the sacred syllable 
Om is of seminal importance for our understanding of the various 
techniques of meditation on sacred sound which emerge after the Vedic 
and Upanisadic period. The relevant verses from the Yoga-Sütra in 
this connection are in the first section entitled ““Samadhipada” (1.27- 
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28): “The sacred word [Om] connotes him [I$vara] [fasya vacakah 
pranavah); Its repetition [japa] and the understanding of its meaning 
[should be done] [/aj-japas tad-artha-bhavanam].”'* 

The first commentator on the Yoga-Sütra, Vyasa, stresses in this 
regard the inherent “fixed” relationship between the sign (Om) and 
the thing signified (Isvara): “The relation [of the sign, vacaka, with 
the signified, va@cya] is inherent [sthitah] and thus ever-present.”!? He 
uses the analogy of father and son to explain what sometimes appears 
to be “convention” in the relationship: “The actual relation of father 
and son is permanent, but the verbal statement that that man is this 
man's father is suggested [to the mind] by usage. . . . The authoritative 
sages maintain that the relation between a word and an intended object 
is eternal so far as the consensus [of successive generations of speak- 
ers] is eternal"? In other words, the basic relation is inherent by 
divine convention, but the particular usage may vary by human con- 
vention; Om is the symbol or sign of Ivara as established and main- 
tained by Isvara. 

With regard to Vyasa’s comments on this verse (Yoga-Sütra 1.27) 
Feuerstein explains further using a Western analogy: 


Om is an experience rather than an arbitrary verbal label. It is 
a true symbol charged with numinous power. Experienceable in 
deep meditation, it is a sign of the omnipresence of Īśvara as 
manifest on the level of sound....In other words, the human 
voice is employed to reproduce a “sound” which is continually 
"recited" by the universe itself—an idea which in the Pythag- 
orean school came to be known as the “harmony of the spheres.” 
On the Indian side it led to the development of the Yoga of 
sound (Nada-Yoga).?! 


Vyasa comments on the second verse (28) and stresses the need 
for the practice of mantra meditation: “The Yogi who has come to 
know well the relation between word and meaning must constantly 
repeat it, and habituate the mind to the manifestation therein of its 
meaning. The constant repetition is to be of the pranava (A U M), 
and the habitual mental manifestation is to be what it signifies, Isvara. 
The mind of the Yogi who constantly repeats pranava, and habituates 
the mind to the constant manifestation of the idea it carries, becomes 
one-pointed [ekagra]J' After this Vyasa quotes a verse about the 
benefits of study: “Let the Yoga be practiced through study [svad- 
hyaya, or "self-study"], and let study be effected through Yoga. By 
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Yoga and study together the Highest Self shines [paramatma prak- 
àsate]."? Here we have another example of the notion of the divinity 
as self-revealing, self-manifesting. 

Vácaspati, roughly three hundred years later, comments on these 
two verses (27-28) with the intention of qualifying the arguments of 
the conventionalists, such that divine convention is established over 
and above human convention: “All words have the capability of mean- 
ing objects of all forms. Their relation with objects of all forms must, 
therefore, be inherent. And the convention of Isvara is the determining 
factor and shower thereof. The division of the sign signifying and 
not-signifying something is also made by Iévara's convention or non- 
convention.” 

As Vácaspati was influenced by Samkhya philosophy, he seems 
particularly vexed concerning the Samkhya objection to the eternity 
of words and qualifies the meaning of the term eternity (nityata). 
Since sound, as part of material energy, prakrti, disappears into it at 
the time of universal dissolution, the **eternal" relation between word 
and meaning appears problematic to the Yoga philosopher (Vacaspati). 
He responds, however, with the foliowing argument: 


Although a word does become one with the prakrti along with 
the power, it comes back into manifestation along with the pow- 
er; as earth-born creatures becoming one with the earth on the 
cessation of the rains, come back to life on being wetted by 
showers of rain water. Thus God makes a convention similar to 
the convention which indicated the former relation. Hence on 
account of the eternity of the succession of similar usage, due 
to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of word and meaning 
is eternal. Independent etern ty is not meant.?* 


His point here is that, without the help of the Vedas, it is impossible 
to assert that the usage was exactly the same in previous creations. 

Vácaspati generally follows Vyasa in his acceptance of the ne- 
cessity of mantra repetition in the worship of Isvara. Furthermore, 
he says that “repeated understanding (bh@vana) means making it enter 
the mind over and over again until it becomes the very substance of 
the mental existence. [Regarding attainment,] The mind of the Yogi 
who constantly repeats the Pranava...feels bliss in the One Lord 
alone.” 

There are another two verses in the Yoga-Sütra (3.35, 40) which 
shed light on the auditory dimension of meditation. In the third section 
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entitled **Vibhütipáda" verse 35 reads: “Thence proceed prescience, 
higher hearing [Sravana], touch, vision, taste, and smell.” Vyasa says, 
“By higher hearing comes the hearing of divine sounds [divya-sabda- 
Sravanam).”** Vacaspati remarks that the word sravana is a technical 
term used to denote the hearing of divine sounds. Verse 40 reads: 
“By samyama [meditation] over the relation between akasa [ether] 
and the power-of-hearing, comes the higher power-of-hearing [divyam 
Srotram).” Vyasa says in this regard: “In @kasa abide all powers of 
hearing and all sounds. ... The power of hearing is the means of 
perceiving sound.... Therefore, the power of hearing only is the 
sphere for the action of sound. Whoever performs sarnyama with 
reference to the relation between the power of hearing and akasa 
[where there is absence of obstruction], evolves the power of higher 
audition.” Vácaspati adds: “All powers of hearing, even though they 
have their origin in the principle of egoism, reside in the akasa, placed 
in the hollow of the ear....That which is the substratum of the 
auditory power (sruti) which manifests as sound of the same class, is 
ükàüsa. Such a manifestation of sound cannot be without auditory 
power."" Since the ether is all-pervading and timeless, and sound 
fundamentally resides in it, it logically follows that sound is also 
universal and nontemporal. This realization by the Yogi accords him 
perception of sound as divyam, or sacred by his higher power of 
audition acquired by sammyama. The “celestial” nature of the Absolute 
is exemplified again as “shining” or “bright,” since the word divya 
has this same meaning in its root formation of div or di. 

Though tradition identifies Vyasa as the legendary author of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, very little is known about him. Despite 
a plethora of scholarship, the date of the Mahabharata itself remains 
remarkably vague: “The actual composition of the epic seems to have 
been carried out between about 500 B.C.E. to 400 C.E.” If the ter- 
minus ad quem for Vyàsa is indeed 400 c.E., then it is unlikely that 
he is the same **Vyása" who composed the Bhàsya. While Feuerstein 
and H. Jacobi date this Vyàsa in the fifth century a.D., Eliade places 
him in the seventh to eighth century A.D. Other scholars, such as 
Hajime Nakamura, place the Yogi Vyasa in the fifth to sixth century 
A.D. 

Nevertheless, the Vyasa of the BAasya was a Yogi of considerable 
attainment, since he furnishes us with useful clues to an understanding 
of the more enigmatic sutras of Patafijali. The only drawback seems 
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to be that “he belonged to a school which had not retained all the 
original tenets and the terminology of the school of Pataiüjali.'?* 

The commentary of Vácaspati is invaluable for deciphering the 
rather cryptic language of Vyasa. Vacaspati himself was a renowned 
scholar who lived in the tenth century a.D. an? w ote commentaries 
on all six of the philosophical systems, or darsanas. An extremely 
important section of his commentary on Yoga-Sütra 1.36 will be 
quoted in full below, as it provides us with an important “missing 
link" in the gradual evolution of a distinctively Yogic meditation on 
sacred sound. Not only is this the earliest appearance of Nada- 
Brahman in the classical Yoga tradition, it represents the first incidence 
of nàda within the six systems of Indian philosophy as meaning 
anything more than the physical voiced sound found in the phonetic, 
Mimárnsà, and Grammarian traditions. Underneath the verse visoka 
và jyotismati, which means “Or, the state of painless lucidity,” 
Vácaspati has explained a Yogic technique of interior apprehension 
of Náda-Brahman. He says: 


Painless lucidity means that which is devoid of pain. The state 
of lucidity is the light shining in the lotus of the heart. Let the 
mind be concentrated upon the lotus which is located between 
the chest and abdomen. It has eight petals and is placed with 
its face downwards. Its face has first to be turned upwards by 
the process of the expirative control of breath. In the middle 
thereof is the sphere [mandala] of the sun, the place of waking 
consciousness, and is called A. Above that is the sphere of the 
moon, the place of dreaming consciousness, the U. Above that 
is the sphere of fire, the place of dreamless sleep, the M. Above 
that is the higher space, the Sound of Brahman itself [param 
brahma vyomatmakam nàdas turiya-sthanam), the fourth state 
of ultra-consciousness, which the knowers of Brahman call the 
half-measure (the ardha-màtra).^ 


This passage is best understood in juxtaposition with Maitri- 
Upanisad 6.22, as well as with the entire Mandükya-Upanisad. As 
noted in chapter 1, the former describes the two Brahmans to be 
meditated upon, Sound (lower) and non-Sound (higher). The latter 
enumerates the four elements, or **degrees,"?' of Om: A U M as three 
elements plus the nonelement (amatra) as the fourth (turiya) stage, 
or degree. The above passage not only posits a Higher Brahman which 
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is “‘sound-ful” (pararn brahma = nàdah) but also redefines the fourth 
stage (furiya-sthanam) of AUM as being of half-measure or half- 
syllable (ardha-matra) rather than of no-measure (amátra) as found 
in the Mandiikya-Upanisad. This is very significant, as it allows us 
to observe the way in which the theory of sacred sound develops a 
distinctive profile in Yogic meditation, in stark contrast to monistic 
Vedanta. At this point it becomes necessary to articulate this disparity 
a bit further in detail. 

As also mentioned in chapter 1, the Mandiikya-Upanisad became 
a central text in the philosophy of Sankara known as Advaita-Vedanta. 
Sankara’s grand-preceptor, Gaudapáda, had written a commentary in 
215 verses known as his Karika on this Upanisad, describing in precise 
detail the Advaita-Vedanta position relative to the “analysis” of the 
syllable Om, or A U M. Sankara subsequently wrote a commentary 
on these verses. 

The Advaita position seems to assume that amatra, or bound- 
lessness, can be directly identified with asabda, or soundlessness. 
Though the Maitri-Upanisad 6.22 describes the Higher Brahman as 
asabda, or “‘soundless,” there is no obvious equation there with the 
word amatra. But, since the fourth degree of AUM is referred to as 
amatra, or “beyond measure," in the Mandiikya-Upanisad (v. 12, 
amatras caturthah, etc.), the Advaita commentators have used this 
concept to signify the idea of “beyond sound,” or simply the absence 
of sound in the turiya, or fourth degree. Gaudapáda says, “The sound 
(letter) A helps its worshipper to attain to visva [waking state], U to 
taijasa [dream state], and M to prajfa [dreamless sleep]. In the 
*Soundless' there is no attainment.” Sankara says, “AUM [in all four 
degrees] is both the lower Brahman and the supreme furiya. When 
from the highest standpoint, the sounds and quarters disappear (in 
the soundless AUM) it is verily the same as the Supreme Brahman.... 
Amiatra or soundless AUM signifies turiya."? 

Accordingly, Swami Nikhilananda has given what appears to be 
a faithful Advaita-Vedantic reading of these passages. The process of 
Advaitic meditation involves the gradual merging of one stage into 
the succeeding one by identification until soundlessness is reached. 
He says, “ Viśva merges in taijasa, taijasa in pràjria, and finally prajfa 
which is looked upon as the cause of the two preceding states merges 
in turiya-àtman [the fourth degree of pure Self]. Similarly the three 
sounds. A, U, and M ultimately merge in the soundless AUM. In the 
soundless AUM, the three sounds become identical with it as the three 
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states are identical with turiya from the absolute standpoint. Therefore 
turiya-àtman is the same as soundless AUM.” He then explains the 
state of soundlessness: “‘Soundless—It is because amatra AUM cannot 
be expressed by any sound. It is relationless and therefore it cannot 
be described as the substratum of three other sounds. Sound points 
out, by contrast, the soundless AUM. All sounds must, at some time 
or other, merge in soundlessness. This amatra AUM is identical with 
turiya-àtman as described in the previous text."?* 

The process of Yoga as outlined further above by Vacaspati, 
being at variance with the basic Advaita philosophy, is thereby dis- 
tinguished by its attention to the Higher Sound Brahman as Náda- 
Brahman. This highest degree, or stage, is said to be attainable 
through Yogic meditation on the syllable AUM in its sequential stages, 
beginning with concentration on the eight-petaled lotus flower situated 
in the heart and ending with the apprehension of Náda-Brahman 
itself. Eliade has explained the significance of this description by 
Vácaspati in relation to its “mystical physiology": “It introduces us 
to a *mystical" or *subtle physiology, concerned with organs that reveal 
their existence only in the course of Yogic exercises in concentration 
and meditation.”™ Recently, Paul Muller-Ortega quoted this passage 
of Vacaspati, from Eliade, as being a precursor for the Kashmiri 
Saivite “heart” meditation of Abhinavagupta.” Both, however, have 
overlooked the importance of Vácaspati's use of the term nada in 
describing the highest state of Yogic meditation. This is by no means 
unusual for Indic scholarship. While many Indian scholars employ 
the word nàda or Nàda-Brahman with the assumption that the reader 
automatically understands what is being talked about, both the term 
nada and the concept of Nada-Brahman are conspicuously absent in 
nearly all Western studies of Yoga and Hindu esoteric practices. The 
actual importance of Náda-Brahman for Indian thought and Hin- 
duism may by now be coming more explicit as we continue to proceed 
along our present course in this work. 

Though the respective commentaries by Vyasa, Vacaspati, and 
Vijfiána Bhiksu shed light on Patafijali, they still cannot be said to 
represent the Yoga philosophy in extenso nor reflect the practicing 
traditions. The fact that Vacaspati was more disposed toward Sàárn- 
khya philosophy and Vijñāna Bhiksu partial to Advaita-Vedanta con- 
tributed toward the obscuration of Patafijali’s original intentions. In 
order to approach the practicing tradition of Nada-Yoga we must at 
this point focus on the Yoga-Upanisads, which provide ample details 
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regarding the role of sacred sound in Yoga. After this the Yoga or- 
thopraxy of the Gorakhnáth tradition along with the Hatha-Yoga 
texts will be examined. 

The Maitri-Upanisad, being one of the principal Upanisads as 
well as a philosophic source for Advaita-Vedánta, has been singularly 
cited as being of a formative nature with regard to the subject of 
Nada-Yoga, or the Yoga technique of meditation on sacred sound: 
“This scripture brings detailed information about Yoga techniques, 
particularly on the employment of the sacred syllable Om. This led 
to the later Yoga of sound (Nàda-Yoga)."** Indeed, by taking a possible 
cue from verse 6.22 of this text, the “hearing of divine sounds" has 
been emphasized in the Yoga-Upanisads, the principal Hatha-Yoga 
texts, and by the Nath Yogis (followers of Gorakhnath). The common 
sharing of “mystical audition" among these traditions indicates a 
fertile area for investigation. In fact, the perusal of these texts and 
traditions has revealed an underlying theology and epistemology of 
sound as Náda-Brahman. While not explicitly occurring in either the 
four Vedas, the Bráhmanas, the Aranyakas, or the classical Upani- 
sads, the theology of Nada-Brahman begins to enter into dialogue 
with the classical Yoga, Mimamsa, Advaita, and Sphota standpoints. 
By articulating some of the structural subtleties and thematic nuances 
of Nàda-Brahman in this chapter, we will be in a more suitable position 
for evaluating the theistic practices of mantra, japa, and other forms 
of sonic meditation in the following chapters. 


THE YOGA-UPANISADS 


The twenty-one available Yoga-Upanisads," though often understood 
to be of late origin, are attested to reflect practices of a much earlier 
period: **Although the first Tantras and the Yoga-Upanisads date from 
the 8th century after Christ, we may and should assume as a certainty 
that their contents were formulated at least ten centuries earlier, then 
continuously elaborated upon and renewed before being finally fixed 
in the texts we possess."?* This statement is more realistic than the 
estimation of Eliade, who says that these texts were “contemporary 
with the didactic portions of the Mahabharata and probably very little 
earlier than the Vedanta-Sütras and the Yoga-Sütras.""* 

The esteem accorded to nada or Nada-Brahman in this tradition 
is indicated by a statement in the Yogasikha-Upanisad (2.20-21): 
“There is no mantra higher than the nada: there is no god higher 
than one’s own Atman; there is no worship higher than investigation 
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of the nada and there is no higher satisfaction.”* Moreover, whether 
concerned with meditation on nada, bindu, AUM, Pranava, japa, 
ajapa, mantra, or bija (**seed" phonemes), attention to the soterio- 
logical dimension of Nada-Brahman pervades the entire spectrum of 
the Yoga-Upanisads. 

The Nadabindu-Upanisad, attached to the Rg-Veda, spearheads 
our investigation into this text group, as it reflects the most one- 
pointed effort to advance the speculation on sacred sound and is 
possibly the oldest document on the “Yoga of Sound,” since it **prob- 
ably belongs to the pre-Christian era."*' As the name suggests, it is 
of initial interest for the study of Nada-Brahman: “The most inter- 
esting part of this Upanisad is its description of the auditory phe- 
nomena that accompany certain Yogic exercises.’ Suggesting its 
“experimental origin," Eliade posits that it was “composed in a Yogic 
circle that specialized in ‘mystical auditions’—that is, in obtaining 
‘ecstasy’ through concentration on sounds. . . . Such concentration is 
acquired only by the application of a Yogic technique (@sana [sitting 
postures], pranayama [breathing exercises], etc.). . . . Its final objective 
is to transform the whole cosmos into a vast sonorous theophany."* 

The Nadabindu-Upanisad (31-41) describes a process of Yogic 
meditation wherein the aspirant listens to eleven different internal 
sounds in successive degrees of subtlety: 





The Yogi should always listen to the sound [nada] in the interior 
of his right ear. This sound, when constantly practiced, will 
drown every sound [dhvani] from outside. . . . By persisting... 
the sound will be heard subtler and subtler. At first, it will be like 
what is produced by the ocean Ljaladhi], the cloud (Jimüta], the 
kettle-drum [bheri], and the water-fall [nirjhara].... A little lat- 
er it will be like the sound produced by a tabor [mardala, or small 
drum], a big bell [ghana], and a military drum [kaAala]; and fi- 
nally like the sound of the tinkling bell [kinkini], the bamboo- 
flute [varnsa], the harp [vīnā], and the bee [bhramara]. 


As the mind of the Yogi is fully lost in the sound (nada), he becomes 
indifferent to everything in the world: “Leaving ail thoughts and de- 
void of actions, he should meditate upon nada alone. This mind will 
then merge completely in the nada." Not only are past actions (karma) 
obliterated by this practice, but it leads to the ultimate goal of all reli- 
gious endeavors: “All of them [religious actions, including concentra- 
tion on the bindu] find their last resting place in the nàda of the 
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Pranava, wherein is manifest the Brahman which is no other than the 
innermost àtman [self]. 

The Hamsa-Upanisad (16) contains a similar sequence of ten 
“mystical sounds": 


That nada is produced in ten different ways (in the right ear of 
the seeker). The first is of the character of the “cini” sound. The 
second is of the character of the "*cini-cini" sound. The third is 
like the sound of a bell [ghanta]. The fourth is distinctly like the 
blast of a conch [sankAha]. The fifth is like the note produced by 
the wire of a harp [vina-tantri]. The sixth is like the sound of 
cymbals (made of bellmetal) [t/a]. The seventh is like the sweet 
note of the flute [venu]. The eighth is like the sound of a kettle- 
drum [bAeri]. The ninth is like the sound of a tabor [mrdanga, 
or drum]. The tenth is like the sound of a thunder-cloud 
[megha].** 


Out of all these the text highly recommends concentration on the tenth 
alone. The connection between the sound of the thundercloud, the Par- 
am Brahman, and the Pará-Vàk (Supreme Vāk) in these verses re- 
minds us of the Vedic god Indra, his thunderbolt, and the birth of 
speech sounds. Eliade mentions Indra in relation to the Yogic source of 
sound, the Maladhara-Cakra: “The Müládhára-Cakra is related to the 
cohesive power of matter, to inertia, the birth of sound [nada], the 
sense of smell, the apana breath, the gods Indra, Brahma, Dakini, 
Sakti etc." In the Grammarian tradition the power of Sphota to “burst 
through" is referred to as kratu, which is also said to be connected to 
Indra: “The Indian word kratu . . . began by meaning the energy of the 
ardent warrior, especially Indra."** As we proceed through these and 
other Hindu texts, it may be useful to pay attention to such references 
(i.e., the sound of thunder, drums, Indra, Vak, nada, etc.) in order to 
provide cohesiveness in viewing the presence of sacred sound as a con- 
tinuum of Indian thought. 

The Yogasikha-Upanisad (1.168-178) contains one of the earlier 
descriptions of the system of energy centers known as cakra, along 
with the placement of nàda therein: 


The Maladhara, which is triangular in shape, is situated in the 
interspace between the anus and the genitals. That is said to be 
the seat of Siva in the form of the jiva [living being], wherein 
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is established the exquisite power known as the kundalini; where- 
from the vital air has its origin; whence arises the fire; whence 
the bindu takes its origin; whence is generated the nada; whence 
is produced the manas or introspecting mind. ... At the root of 
the genitals and with six corners is situated the cakra known as 
Svadhisthana. In the region of the navel is situated the ten- 
petalled Manipüra-Cakra. In the heart region is the great Cakra 
Anáhata with twelve petals. .. . In the well of the throat is sit- 
uated what is known as Visuddhi, the sixteen-petalled plexus. . . . 
The superior plexus known as Ājñā is situated with the two 
petals in the middle of the eyebrows. . . . The region of the manas 
or mind in the middle of the eyebrows they know to be of the 
form of nada [nàda-rüpam)].** 


Moreover, the Pranava is stated (2.9) to originate in the lowest 
cakra, the Mülàdhára, and is equivalent to nada: “All speech is 
vitalized by the Ornkára... and on account of its originating from 
the Maladhara, and being the symbol of the form of the basic entity 
(the Brahman), it is known as the mila-mantra. . . . (2.5) That mantra, 
ma. up of Siva and Sakti, taking its rise from the Maladhara is fit 
to be the pranava or the nada.” The text coins the term nàda-linga 
to express the symbolic nature of this mantra (2.10): “On account of 
its subtle and causal nature, on account of its state of repose and 
mobility and its being symbolic of the transcendent I$vara [God], it 
is known as /inga (symbol)."* 

The Darsana-Upanisad (6.36.-38) describes the perception of 
sounds in the highest position, or cakra, in the body known as the 
Brahma-randhra, located in the region of the head: 


When air [prana] enters the Brahma-randhra, nada (sound) is 
also produced there, resembling at first the sound of a conch- 
blast [$ankha-dhvani ] and like the thunder-clap [megha-dhvani] 
in the middle; and when the air has reached the middle of the 
head, like the roaring of a mountain cataract [giri-prasravana]. 
Thereafter, O great wise one! the Atman, mightily pleased, will 
actually appear in front of thee. Then there will be the ripeness 
of the knowledge of Atman from Yoga and the disowning by 
the Yogi of worldly existence.** 


With regard to the appearance of nada in the heart of the Yogi 
the Yogaciidamani-Upanisad (115) says, “When the vital air [prana] 
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has reached the... akasa of the heart, a great sound is produced, as 
of bells [ghantà] and other musical instruments. That is known as 
the accomplishment of the nada [nada-siddhi].” Besides, the Man- 
dalabrahmana-Upanisad (5.4-5) says, “Of the sound [Sabda] produced 
in the anahata of the heart, there is the reverberation [nada or dhvani] 
of that sound; there is radiance [jyoti] penetrating the interior of that 
reverberation. There is the mind penetrating the interior of that ra- 
diance: which mind is the doer of the deed of creating, sustaining 
and destroying the three worlds. Wherein that mind meets with dis- 
solution, that is the supreme state of Visnu (the Brahman) [tad visno 
paramam padam).”” 

Four forms of Nada-Brahman, corresponding in part to the three 
levels of Sphota in Bhartrhari (Pasyanti, Madhyama, and Vaikhari) 
plus Pará, are also enumerated in the Yogasikha-Upanisad (3.2-5): 


[aksaramm paramo nàdah sabda-brahmeti kathyate, Sabda- 
Brahman is said to be imperishable, supreme, and consisting of 
nada}. “There is the para power [sakti] . . . inherent in the Mū- 
ladhara of the indistinct form, known as bindu and having nada 
as its support. From that alone arises nada, even as the sprout 
out of the subtle seed [clearly analogous to the idea of sphota]. 
That, by means of which the Yogis see the universe, they know 
it as pasyanti (also known as anahata [or **unstruck"]). ... In 
the heart (wherein is the anghata) is placed this sound [ghosa], 
which resembles that of a thunder-cloud [garja, the roaring of 
the elephant, or the rumbling of clouds]. It is known as mad- 
hyama....That alone is again known as vaikhari, when, in 
conjunction with the prana vital air, it goes by the name of 
svara (when it takes the form of articulate expression).*? 





As we have seen, or heard, the sounds of musical instruments 
are included in the mystical auditions of Nàda-Yoga. There has indeed 
been a close continuity between Indian classical music and the Yoga 
and Tantric traditions. Furthermore, for the pious Hindu, the sound- 
ing of the flute (varsa, venu) may suggest Krishna and Krishna 
worship, while that of the vind (harp or fretted zither) is reminiscent 
of Sarasvati, goddess of learning and music. As the sound of Krishna's 
flute is sometimes termed nada in the Bhakti poetry and Sarasvati is 
a later evolute of the Goddess Vàk, there are some obvious corre- 
spondences here which need to be attended to in future research. 

In assessing the overall importance of Nàda-Yoga in this group 
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of texts we are directed to several statements in the Varaha-Upanisad 
which accent Nàda-Brahman and Náàda-Yoga. “Giving up all worries, 
with a composed mind the nada (the Brahman) alone should be med- 
itated upon by one who aspires to hold sway over the Yogasamrajya 
(Yoga empire) [2.83]." Three types of Yoga are said to culminate in 
nada: “Of the three, the soft (Laya), the middle (Hatha) and the 
mystic (Mantra), one should know in order, the Mantra (meditation 
on the nada [nadanusandhana, according to the commentary of Sri 
Upanisad Brahmayogin]), then the Laya (the repose in the nada), and 
then the Hatha (the means to attain the Laya). Thus the Yogas are 
threefold, Laya, Mantra, and Hatha [5.10]."*' 

The kinship of these texts with Patanjali's Yoga is quite clear. 
Most of them expound and dilate upon the practice of Pranava-Japa, 
the repetition of AUM, and employ terminology from the classical 
system. As to their overall value, Jean Varenne, a French scholar of 
Yoga, says, “The evidence of the Yoga-Upanisads’ relationship to the 
theory and practice of classical Yoga remains irreplaceable, not merely 
quantitatively but also on account of the mystic exaltation they succeed 
in conveying.”*? Though some of the texts have been influenced by 
Vedantic thinking, they by-and-large subscribe to the Hindu theistic 
pattern of lévara worship outlined by Pataiijali. 

In retrospect, it appears that the post-Vedic concept of Nada- 
Brahman has become so totally fused with the traditional Vedic and 
Upanisadic notions of Vak, Sabda-Brahman, and Om that it is almost 
indistinguishable from them. By now, in fact, Nada-Brahman has 
largely succeeded Sabda-Brahman in most discussions of sacred sound 
in Hinduism. In addition, Nada-Brahman has become part of Tantric 
conversations regarding both the Cakras, or energy stations, in the 
human body and the three-four levels of speech manifestation intro- 
duced by the Grammarians. An esoteric physiology of sound has been 
clearly developed which denotes advancement along the path of sal- 
vation for the Yogi. Sound as reverberation beckons the aspirant 
toward deeper penetration of himself, as he awakens toward higher 
and higher levels of sonic perception. 


GORAKHNATH AND THE NATH YOGIS 


While the classical texts of the Yoga system disclose many valuable the- 
oretical concerns, the historical development of Yoga practice as a for- 
mal initiatory discipline gravitated around the Nath Yogis,“ the largest 
Yoga sect, or lineage, in India. This group claims to have received 
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transmission of Yogic revelation from the God Siva via Matsyen- 
dranath and Gorakhnath: ‘‘Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath brought 
a new ‘revelation,’ which they declared that they had received directly 
from Siva."** The dates and legends ascribed to each of these “human” 
founders vary with the particular locale, such that a considerable 
amount of folklore has accumulated around both the founders and the 
tradition itself: “Traditions and legends concerning Gorakhnath are 
widespread and extensive. Nepal, the United Provinces, Bengal, West- 
ern India, Sind and the Punjab each has a large collection."55 

Despite the jumble of data, however, scholars have generally 
accepted the conclusions first proferred by G. W. Briggs and followed 
by Eliade, which were based on a close scrutiny of literary records: 
“Gorakhnath lived not later than a.D. 1200, probably early in the 
eleventh century, and...came originally from Eastern Bengal."55 In 
describing their religious beliefs, Eliade has said: “As for the theology 
of the Gorakhnáthis (Nàth Yogis], it is extremely elementary: Siva is 
their supreme god, and salvation consists in union with the divinity 
through Yoga."* Without rehearsing the various legends and myths 
associated with the Nath Yogis, we will briefly highlight the central 
role of sacred sound (Náda-Brahman and Pranava meditation) in the 
achievement of immortality or union with Siva. 

The Nath Yogis, named after Siva as Adinath, developed into 
twelve subsects of Hatha-Yoga practitioners, striving after moksa by 
renouncing the world and worshipping Siva as the greatest Yogi 
(Maha-Yogi). "The final aim of the Nath Siddhas [Yogis] was the 
attainment of Sivahood in and through the attainment of immortality, 
and the means of attaining was primarily Hatha-Yoga. ... The em- 
phasis of Hatha-Yoga seems to be primarily on the physical or phys- 
iological practices which remove disease, decay, and death.’ In 
addition, they split their ears (kanphata) and, being generally celibate, 
wear the characteristic “ochre robe," and live by collecting alms. 
Overall, the Gorakhnathis “constitute the principal group and the 
better class of Yogis. .. . [They] are found everywhere in India."** 

There is a text ascribed to Matsyendranath, the traditional pre- 
ceptor of Gorakhnath. The Kaulajriana-Nirnaya, also considered the 
earliest reference to Matsyendranath himself (eleventh-century man- 
uscript), describes a practice of Yoga which appears to be a further 
development of that contained in the Yoga-Upanisads. In fact, within 
the long description of the bodily Cakras, Siva as Bhairava, in re- 
sponse to Devi's question, accents the meditation on Nàda-Brahman 
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when contemplating the petals of the interior lotuses (5.31): “After 
meditating on each Cakra separately as consisting of bindu, nàda, 
and sakti, one obtains dharma, artha, kama, and moksa—with anima 
and the rest of the eight siddhis."* In a state of deep meditation the 
Jiva (living being) is again depicted as an aural recipient of mystical 
sounds (14.85-86): “When the jiva is dissolved in this state, he hears 
inner sounds, such as that of a kettle-drum [bAeri], a conch [sankAa], 
a mrdanga [drum], a vinà [string instrument], or a flute [varnsa]. 
One should always meditate on this, which is the highest state of all. 
One becomes imperishable, immortal."*' These five sounds appear to 
be reduplicated from the “earlier” ten or eleven sounds found in the 
Yoga-Upanisads. 

Among the several writings attributed to Gorakhnath, the 
Goraksa-Sataka has been declared “a fundamental text of the [Nath] 
sect.... There seems to be unanimous agreement that Gorakhnath is 
the author of the Sataka [One Hundred Verses]; and, in that case, the 
work must be as old as the twelfth century." After a prolonged discus- 
sion of Cakra meditation the text prescribes the repetition of the sacred 
syllable Om (83): “Having taken the lotus posture, holding the body 
and neck steady, fixing the sight on the tip of the nose, in a secluded 
place, one should repeat the imperishable Om [japed omkaram avya- 
yam).” Verse 87 serves to include the bindu among the elements: “That 
Om, in which these three letters A, and likewise U and M, which has 
the bindu as its mark, exist, is the supreme light [param jyoti]."** 

After the Siva (bindu = moon) and Sakti (rajas = sun) metaphysics 
are fully explained in relation to the rising of the kundalini-sakti, the 
Goraksa-Sataka concludes with a verse concerning the manifestation 
of Nada-Brahman (101): “By cleansing the nàdis [esoteric channels 
in the body] the prana (is) restrained as desired, the digestive fire (is) 
kindled, internal sound [nada] is heard (becomes manifest) [abhi- 
vyaktir] (and) one becomes diseaseless [arogyam] "^ 

The above verse has (already) appeared verbatim in two of the 
Yoga-Upanisads, the Yogaciidamani-Upanisad (99) and the Sandilya- 
Upanisad (7.8), and is destined to appear in the Hatha- Yoga-Pradipika 
(2.20), thus demonstrating again the widely disseminated nature of 
Nada-Brahman meditation. Furthermore, the verses of the Nada- 
bindu-Upanisad which enumerate the sounds heard in nada meditation 
(31, 33-36) correspond, with slight modification, with verses 141 and 
144-47 of the Goraksa-Vacana-Samgraha,“ an important ‘‘anony- 
mous" text of the Gorakhnath school, as well as with verses 4.82-85 
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of the later Hatha-Yoga-Pradipika. It thus becomes clear that the 
Yoga-Upanisads, the Nàth tradition, and the Hatha-Yoga treatises are 


threaded with the theory and practice of Nàda-Brahman meditation. 


A. K. Banerjea, drawing upon a recently edited Nàth text known 
as the Siddha-Siddhanta-Paddhati, describes a characteristic type of 


auditory meditation: 


Gorakhnáth instructs a Yogi to practice concentration upon 
what he calls ““Dhum-Dhum-kara Nada” within the head (siro- 
madhye). For the practice of listening to this internal sound, 
he advises the Yogi in the initial stage to close firmly both the 
ears with the forefingers, so that no external sound may distract 
the attention. He would then hear a continuous sound like 
dhum-dhum within some center of his brain. He should fix his 
attention upon this internal sound and become absorbed with 
it. The sound would gradually take the monotonous form of 
Om. His mind will then be filled with ecstatic joy, and he would 
not like to attend to the various kinds of sounds outside. When 
concentration will be sufficiently deep, there will be realization 
of the Spirit in the nada. It has already been mentioned that 
nada is the pure self-revelation of Siva-Sakti in sound-form.** 


An intriguing aspect of the Nath contribution to Indian linguistics 


is the addition of a fifth stage of language apprehension. This notion 
appears to bridge the “gap” between the Varnavada and Sphotavada 


theories of language, as outlined in the previous chapter. According 
to Gorakhnath and his school, Vàk, or divine speech, has five stages 
instead of the four of the Grammarians—namely, para, pasyanti, 
madhyama, vaikhari, and matrka. As the fifth level, 


matrka refers to the ultimate phonetic constituents of vaikhari- 
vak. All words (pada) and sentences (vakya)...are found on 
analysis and reflection to be constituted of a certain number of 
ultimate verbal sounds, which are represented by varna or aksara 
(letters). These are the units of vocal speech. They cannot be 
further analyzed or divided. ... They are the seeds (bija) of all 
languages, of all forms of articulate speech. They are accordingly 
called matrka [f. “mother, source, origin, womb"] from which 
all kinds of words and sentences of the apparently diverse forms 
of languages in the world are evolved. Though they are the roots 
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of all vocal speech, they usually appear unrecognizably inter- 
mingled with words and sentences evolved from them.** 


The school of Gorakhnath is apparently closely related to the “gen- 
derized" Tantric theory of mantra meditation and recitation. Although 
the use of mantra becomes much more prominent and diverse in the 
sectarian traditions, the Nath tradition is still accepted as an important 
precursor: **Náthism is an especially important source for that ‘sonic 
mysticism’ central to the Tantric understanding and use of mantras."* 
As explained further by Banerjea, members of the Nath Yoga and 
Tantric schools 


have by dint of the deepest reflection and meditation, entered 
into the inner spirit of these letters and discovered that each 
letter is a particularized sound-embodiment of Siva-Sakti, and 
is associated with and manifested from a particular center within 
the living physical body [cakra]. Each letter is accordingly sur- 
charged with a vital force and a spiritual meaning. In order to 
exhibit distinctly the Siva-aspect and the Sakti-aspect in these 
root-letters, each letter is pronounced with a bindu... attached 
to it.... Bindu denotes Siva [also male *'sperm"] and bija de- 
notes Sakti [also “receptacle,” source—that is, matrka]. Nada 
evolves from the mutual communion between them. . . . Thus the 
adepts in Yoga perceive the communion of Siva and Sakti in 
every elemental sound (nada) and in every letter representing it. 
Siva is the common unchanged soul of all sounds and letters, 
and this is indicated by the bindu attached to every letter. Sakti 
assumes the diversified forms of sounds and letters (nada and 
varna). All forms of articulate speech, all forms of verbal ex- 
pressions of mental ideas, all kinds of words and sentences 
uttered apparently by human tongues (and recorded in various 
written forms), are complex manifestations of original nada and 
varna. Yogis therefore perceive the self-manifestation of Siva- 
Sakti in all of them. 


Regarding the Nath theory of mantra recitation, the upshot here 
is that power is generated as in the Vedic sense, with an additional 
emphasis on the internal experience of the binary Absolute of Siva- 
Sakti. In the practices of the Nath Yogis these root letters and root 
sounds are developed into mantra and have deep spiritual significance. 
These mantras are not mere symbols conveying some spiritual concepts 
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but are charged with great potency. “Repetition of the mantras ac- 
cording to prescribed methods reveals the powers inherent in them, 
and it leads to the development of various psychical and spiritual 
capacities in the sadhakas [adepts], as well as the attainment of many 
occult experiences. An adept can work wonders and perform miracles 
by activating the mysterious powers of the bija-mantras. Among all 
bija-mantras, Om (Pranava) is universally regarded as having a unique 
pattern. It is the perfect embodiment of Siva-Sakti.”® 

As seen in chapter 2, the theories advanced by Bhartrhari and 
Mimamsa appear to be quite at loggerheads. Sphotaváda with its 
disregard for the “reality” of letters and words does not pass muster 
with the Varnavada emphasis on the Absolute Reality of letters and 
syllables. The bipolar genderization of language which was accom- 
plished by the Nath and Sakta-Tantric schools, however, seems to fuse 
these two positions into an enormously intricate system of “occult 
linguistics.” In Bhartrhari and Mimamsa the conception of nada was 
limited to audible speech sounds. In the Yoga and Nath traditions 
nada is not only elevated to parity with the Absolute (as Nada- 
Brahman) but becomes a powerful dynamic in itself, exemplifying the 
tension and communion between the masculine Siva and the feminine 
Sakti. Neither sphota nor varna is denied, since they are now more 
or less replaced by the metaphysical opposites of bindu (masculine, 
“soul,” “burst-full” and *'sphota-like") and bija (feminine, “body,” 
“container,” and “varna-like”). The nàda as Nada-Brahman has per- 
manent cosmic dimension, since the vibration, the resonance, accom- 
panying the conjugal dyadism of Siva-Sakti is said to permeate the 
entire universe. Om, instead of being a symbol of the Absolute Brah- 
man, or Ivara, as in the earlier traditions, is now the exemplification 
of a dynamic, bipolar universe. 


THREE HATHA-YOGA TREATISES 


The Gheranda-Samhita, Siva-Samhita, and Hatha-Yoga-Pradipika 
are three of the most important Hatha-Yoga texts and are intimately 
connected with the practice of Nada-Yoga as propounded by Go- 
rakhnath and his school: “The connections between Gorakhnath, 
the Kanphatas [Nath Yogis], and Hatha-Yoga are beyond question.” 
While there are often prescriptions pertaining to the cleansing of the 
physical body, the ultimate goal of all purification, as proclaimed 
in these texts, is the meditation and auditory perception of Nada- 
Brahman—hence, their importance for the study of Nàda-Yoga. 
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The Gheranda-Samhita, composed by a Bengali Vaisnava named 
Gheranda in perhaps the fifteenth century A.D., enumerates thirty- 
two sitting postures (sana), twenty-five hand positions (mudra), and 
eight kinds of breathing exercises (pranayama) involved in Hatha- 
Yoga yet lists no less than twelve internal sounds that are heard by 
the Yogi. The text (5.79-80) reads: “He will hear then various internal 
sounds in his right ear [karne nàdam]. The first sound will be like 
that of crickets [jAinjhi], then that of a flute [varnsi], then that of 
thunder [megha], then that of a drum [jharjhara], then that of a bee 
[bhramari], then that of bells [ghanta], then those of gongs of bell- 
metal [ka@msya], trumpets [furi], kettle-drums [bheri], mrdanga 
[drums], military drums [anaka], and dundubhi [different kind of 
kettledrums]." Then he apprehends the primordial, or ‘‘unstruck,”” 
Nada-Brahman (anaàhata-nàda) in the heart (5.81-82): “Thus various 
sounds [nada] are cognized by daily practice of this kumbhaka [breath- 
ing exercise]. Last of all is heard the anahata sound rising from the 
heart; of this sound there is resonance, in that resonance there is a 
light. In that light the mind should be immersed. When the mind is 
absorbed, then it reaches the Highest seat of Visnu [paramam pa- 
dam]."" The Vaisnava penchant of this text is, of course, obvious. 

The Siva-Samhita, the longest of the three treatises, is more 
philosophical in content. The description of five sounds (5.27) that 
are heard by the Yogi borrows from the standard vocabulary yet places 
them in slightly different order from the others—namely, from subtle 
to gross: 


Let him close the ears with his thumbs.... This is my most 
beloved Yoga. From practicing this gradually, the Yogi begins 
to hear mystic sounds (nàdas). The first sound is like the hum 
of the honey-intoxicated bee [matta-bhrnga], next that of a flute 
[venu], then of a harp [vind]; after this, by the gradual practice 
of Yoga, the destroyer of the darkness of the world, he hears 
the sounds of ringing bells [ghanta]; then sounds like roar of 
thunder [megha]. When one fixes his full attention on this sound, 
being free from fear, he gets absorption [/aya].... When the 
mind of the Yogi is exceedingly engaged in this sound, he forgets 
all external things, and is absorbed in this sound [nada]. ... 
There is no posture like that of siddhasana, no power like that 
of kumbha, no mudrà like the khecari, and no absorption like 
that of nada (the mystic sound).” 
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The Siva-Samhita (5.56-131) also contains a lengthy description 
of the Cakras with their respective lotus petals and bija letters. This 
digression reflects the Sakta-Tantric system, whereby the entire San- 
skrit alphabet of fifty letters is homologized into these six or seven 
physiological centers of the human body. Each center contains a lotus 
(padma) with a specific number of petals. Each petal contains a letter, 
which represents the place of the union of Siva and Sakti, of male 
and female divinities and forces. Furthermore, each letter (bija) con- 
tains the symbol of the crescent (m@da) and the dot (bindu) and is 
often drawn with symbolic use of color and mythical animal forms. 

The Hatha- Yoga-Pradipikà (4.64-67) is a very well-known Yoga 
text among Hatha-Yoga practitioners and explains Nàda-Brahman 
meditation as Nada-Updsana, the “Worship of Nada-Brahman,” as 
the foremost practice: 


I will now describe the practice of Anáhata-Nàda [nadopasana] 
as propounded by Gorakhnáth. . .. Adinath [Siva] propounded 
'4 crore methods of trance, and they are all extant. Of these, 
the hearing of the Anáhata-Náda is the only one, the chief, in 
my opinion. ... The Yogi should hear the sound inside his right 
ear, with collected mind. The ears, the eyes, the nose, and the 
mouth should be closed, and then the clear sound is heard in 
the passage of the Susumna which has been cleansed of all its 
impurities." 


The various knots (granthis), or obstacles, along the route of the 
bodily centers (Cakra) are connected to the various nada auditions: 


When the Brahma-Granthi (in the heart) is pierced through by 
pranayama, then a sort of happiness is experienced in the vac- 
uum of the heart, and the Anáhata sounds, like various tinkling 
sounds of ornaments, are heard in the body [4.69]; .. . By this 
means the Visnu knot (in the throat) is pierced which is indicated 
by highest pleasure experienced, and then the bheri sound (like 
the beating of a kettle-drum) is evolved in the vacuum of the 
throat [4.72]; In the third stage, the sound of a drum [mardala] 
is known to arise in the sanya [space] between the eyebrows 
[4.73]; When the Rudra-Granthi is pierced and the air enters 
the seat of the Lord (the space between the eyebrows), then the 
perfect sound like that of the flute is produced [4.75].^* 
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Verse 2.20 of the Hatha-Yoga-Pradipikà, which describes the 
manifestation of nada (nadabhivyakti) after the purification of the 
bodily channels (nadi), is the same verse that has already appeared in 
the twelfth-century Goraksa-Sataka (101) of Gorakhnath. Further- 
more, the listing of ten sounds (4.82-85) heard by the Yogi are exactly 
the same as those enumerated in the Nadabindu-Upanisad (33-36), 
giving support to Eliade's claim that the Hatha- Yoga-Pradipikà is the 
oldest of the three Hatha-Yoga treatises. 

Slightly different terminology is used at the end of the second 
chapter (Hatha- Yoga-Pradipikà 2.78), when describing the manifes- 
tation of Nada-Brahman (nàda-sphuta) at the conclusion of the Yoga 
exercises. The similarity of this word (sphuta) with sphota suggests a 
close correspondence between the Grammarian and Yoga schools with 
regard to the notion of eternal sound, bursting forth within an 
advanced state of human consciousness. Vimala Musalagaonkar sup- 
ports their direct correlation when she states that **what is understood 
as spho(a in grammar, dhvani in poetics, is called nada in Yoga."* 

The union of bindu and rajas is the **mechanical" aim of the 
Hatha-Yoga ascetics and parallels the process of Nàda-Upàsana dis- 
cussed above. The bindu, sometimes called “soma” and representing 
the male semen, is believed to fall in pale white drops from the 
moon itself: “It is the product of the moon and is distilled to the 
left of the space between the eyebrows. Its seat is in the hollow 
above the throat, ... also described as the hole at the upper end of 
the Susumná [spinal cord]. Thence it naturally proceeds down 
through the Susumna to the place of fire, in the Mülàdhàra... where 
it is consumed. For this reason the khecari-mudra is performed to 
hold the bindu in its native station. ... It [the bindu] is Siva.” 

The conservation and control of the bindu is of great importance 
for all Hatha-Yoga practice, since it is directly linked to the protection 
and preservation of the body: “The quintessence of the visible body 
is distilled in the form of Soma [bindu] in the moon; this Soma 
rejuvenates the body and makes it immortal.” 

Though both bindu and rajas, the menstrual fluid, are crucial 
to the production of the human body, their union must be enacted 
under the characteristic Yoga methods. The source of rajas is the 
place, or circle, of the sun situated in the naval region and is described 
in its function as *devourer": “It [rajas] is Sakti. It is rajas that 
drinks the Soma (= bindu) falling from the moon." It is the drying 
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or burning up of the soma that brings decay and death to human 
beings, such that the soma must be somehow *'saved," or consumed, 
by the aspirant, effecting an “inner union" of physical opposites. 

While the bindu remains suspended in the body, the body is said 
to remain immortal and undisturbed while embracing a woman. Cel- 
ibacy, however, is strongly encouraged in the Nath Yoga tradition: 
“The Nath Siddhas [Yogis] were strict celibates, and it appears from 
the Nath literature in all the vernaculars that women are regarded as 
the greatest danger in the path of Yoga and they are given no status 
higher than that of ferocious tigresses always bent on sucking the 
blood of the prey."*^ 

The prescribed Yogic method for bringing the correct union into 
place is known as the Khecari-Mudra. The Khecari-Mudra, the chief 
mudra, or position, in Hatha-Yoga, involves the rolling back of the 
tongue into the hollow (khe) above the throat for the purpose of 
restraining the bindu, which trickles down from the moon and is 
normally “eaten up” by the sun situated in the naval: “The tongue 
thus extended backwards shuts up the tenth door [dasama-dvàra] and 
the nectar, thus saved, is drunk by the Yogi himself."* When this 
mudra is practiced by gradually cutting the skin below the tongue, 
either physically or metaphorically, the mind goes (car?) to akasa (khe) 
and ecstasy or liberation is achieved. 

While the philosophy of Gorakhnath has many correlations 
with the Sakta-Tantric texts and practices, the points of difference 
emerge when discussing the role of the feminine, or Sakti, in the 
overall worldview and sadhana. While the Nath Yogis were, in prin- 
ciple, celibate and life-denying, the adherents of Sakta-Tantra, as 
we shall see, were less so, and they organized their theory and 
practice around the principle of the bipolar manifestation of the 
sacred—male and female. The practice of Kundalini-Yoga is more 
common among the Sakta-Tantrics, wherein the internal Sakti is 
aroused and merged with Siva at the top of the skull, appearing to 
be more congruent with the Sakta-Tantra view of universal bipo- 
larity and the pervasiveness of Sakti. Since the Sakti is in all the 
letters, Kundalini as Sakti enjoys Siva in each Cakra in her form 
peculiar to that lotus and finally reaches the Supreme Siva in the 
Sahasrara, or *'thousand-petalled Lotus." While there are some par- 
allels with the basic Nada-Yoga discussed above, more of the lin- 
guistic subtleties of Kundalini-Yoga will be discussed in the next 
three chapters. 
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NADA-YoGA AND INDIAN Music 

The tradition of Indian classical music and dance known as Sangita 
is fundamentally rooted in the sonic and musical dimensions of the 
Vedas (Sama-Veda), Upanisads, and the Agamas, such that Indian 
music has been nearly always religious in character. The recital of 
sacred verses in a melodious voice to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments has been one of the hallmarks of Indian religion from 
the earliest times. The connection between musical sound and Sabda- 
Brahman or Nada-Brahman appears to be very close and long- 
standing, especially since the principal and medieval texts and 
traditions of Indian classical music view music as a manifestation of 
Náda-Brahman. As noted in chapter 1, however, the terminology of 
Nada-Brahman is foreign to the Vedic and Upanisadic canon, ap- 
pearing as it does only in Yogic and Agamic (Tantric) sources. There 
is, thus, a need to be cautious of misleading statements found in 
musical scholarship such as the following: “The importance of sound 
(nada) as a primeval organizing principle has its roots in the Vedic 
texts and the chanting of the Sama Veda."* The metaphysical concept 
of nada as Nada-Brahman has not been discussed in the literature 
associated with the Sama-Veda or its recitation. 

Aside from the question of Nada-Brahman, however, it is gen- 
erally agreed that Indian music indeed owes its beginnings to the 
chanting of the Sama-Veda, the vast collection of verses (Sàma), many 
from the Rg-Veda itself, set to melody and sung by singer-priests 
known as udgata. As noted by V. Raghavan, “Our music tradition 
[Indian] in the North as well as in the South, remembers and cherishes 
its origin in the Sama-Veda, . . . the musical version of the Rg- Veda. ”® 
And this point seems evident from a perusal of the textual sources 
themselves: “The fact that Sama chanting is the basis for Indian music 
has been mentioned by all musicologists dealing with the history of 
Indian music.” 


A unique feature of the Sama-Veda chanting was the insertion of a 
number of meaningless words or syllables (stobha) for musical and 
lyrical effect:** a, e, o, au, ha, ho, uha, and tayo. The method of 
reciting the Samans varied since the earliest time from one school to 
another. Three major traditions, the Kauthumas, Ranayaniyas, and 
the Jaiminiyas, have maintained their individuality through the cen- 
turies with regard to the musical style of their singing: vowel prolon- 
gation, interpolation and repetition of syllables (stobha), the number 
of notes in their scales, phonetics, and meter. 
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Besides the singing or chanting of the Sama-Veda, instrumental 
music formed part of the Vedic sacrifices as well, the most important 
instrument being the vind, or lute, which was often played by the 
wife of the sacrificer. A recent study of the vina has found it compared 
to the human body in the Aitareya-Aranyaka." Other instruments 
mentioned in Vedic literature include various types of flutes, drums, 
and cymbals. All the rules and strictures regarding singing and playing 
instruments were gradually collected and codified in a number of texts 
which came to be known collectively as the Gandharva-Veda, said to 
be an Upaveda attached to the Sama- Veda. 

The mystical and esoteric significance of Saman singing was pro- 
pounded in the Upanisads, specifically the Chandogya-Upanisad 
(1.1.2), which is the Upanisad attached to the Sama-Veda. Therein, 
the role of Udgitha (loud singing) is eulogized as a highly religious 
act: “The essence of the Rg-Veda is the Sama-Veda, the essence of 
the Sama- Veda is the Udgitha (loud singing). This is the quintessence 
of the essences, the highest, the supreme, ... namely the Udgitha."** 
Thus musical sound has a deep theological importance throughout 
the Vedic literature, an importance that gives rise to its ultimate equa- 
tion with Nàda-Brahman in the tradition of Sangita. 

The overall significance of Nàda-Brahman in Indian music has 
been noted by a recent scholar: “This integral relation of music and 
Nada is essential to Indian views of the soteriological significance of 
music, for music, as a manifestation of Nada, is seen as a mode of 
access to the highest reality.” The Agamic or Yogic notion of Nada- 
Brahman actually emerged in the context of music as late as the eighth 
century A.D., wherein it appears in a text known as the Brhaddesi by 
Matanga: 


The word sabda of the Natya-Sastra [seminal text on music and 
drama by Bharata Muni, before fourth century A.D., in which 
there is no mention of nada or Nada-Brahman] has been replaced 
by Nada in the Brhaddesi of Matanga. The musicians enjoyed 
the full benefits of the special significance hidden in the word 
nada which the Yogis enunciated or expounded. In the field of 
music right from Matanga the word nada has been used with 
special significance.” 


Verses 17-18 of Matanga’s Brhaddesi provide us with perhaps the 
earliest formal connection between Nada-Brahman, music, and the 
Hindu deities: “Without Nada-Brahman, there is no song, no musical 
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notes, no dance; the entire universe consists of Nada-Brahman [na 
nadena vinà gitam na nàdena vinà svarah / na nàdena vinà nrttam 
tasmad nadatmakam jagat). Nàda-Brahman is remembered as the 
form of Brahma, Janardana (Visnu), the Supreme Sakti (Goddess) 
as well as Siva [nada-riipah smrto brahma nàda-rüpo janardana / 
nàda-rüpà para-Saktir nada-riipo mahesvarah).””*' These verses appear 
in nearly the same form within later Vaisnava works of the Bhakti 
period; cf., the fifteenth-century Vaisnava musical text. Sangita- 
Damodara (2) by Subhankara,? and the eighteenth-century Gaudiya- 
Vaisnava compendium known as Bhakti-Ratnakara (5.2505-6) by 
Narahari Cakravarti. The importance of Matanga in relation to 
Náda-Brahman and other features of Yoga and Tantra has elicited 
attention in recent scholarship in musicology: there is “a clear indi- 
cation of the Tantric influence on Matanga and in extant literature 
he is the first author to introduce these details.” 

Influenced by Matanga, subsequent musicological authors dis- 
cussed Náda-Brahman in relation to musical sound production, both 
in the cosmos and in the human body. The Sangita-Ratnakara of 
Sarngadeva (ca. A.D. 1200-1500), for example, probably the most 
important musicological treatise of India,” contains an entire section 
(3A) on Nada-Brahman, which opens with the following salutation: 
“We worship Náda-Brahman, that incomparable bliss which is im- 
manent in all the creatures as intelligence and is manifest in the 
phenomena of this universe (1). Indeed, through the worship of Nada- 
Brahman are worshipped gods (like) Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, since 
they essentially are one with it (2)."** 

Speculation on Nada-Brahman in the Sangita-Ratnakara begins 
with the statement about it being the source of all kinds of musical 
sound as well as dance: **Náda is the very essence of vocal music. 
Instrumental music is enjoyable, as it manifests Nàda. Nrtta follows 
both (i.e., vocal and instrumental music); therefore, all the three 
together depend on Nada.” The esoteric dimension of Nada-Yoga is 
coupled with music theory in that the twenty-two microtones, or 
Srutis, of Indian music are paired with the twenty-two Nadis, or subtle 
arteries, in the body perceived in Yoga meditation: ‘‘Nada is differ- 
entiated into 22 grades which, because of their audibility, are known 
as Srutis. It is believed that, closely associated with the two upward 
Nádis in the heart there are 22 Nádis placed obliquely, and 22 Srutis 
successively higher and higher in pitch, are produced by the force of 
wind acting upon them." Thus, in distinction from Sabda-Brahman, 
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Náda-Brahman is both the external source of musical sound in the 
cosmos as well as its internal manifestation within the human body, 
originating in the lower Cakra of Kundalini Yoga and gradually re- 
vealing itself through a kind of “sympathetic string” correspondence. 
This interior manifestation gives rise to a traditional etymology that 
identifies Nada as the result of a kind of interior ignition, much like 
the Upanisadic (Svetasvatara) notion of Om recitation compared to 
a friction-stick: “It is understood that the syllable Na (of Nada) 
represents the vital force and Da represents fire; thus being produced 
by the interaction of the vital force and fire it is called Nàda."** This 
conjunction of Agni (fire) with Prana (vital breath or force) to produce 
speech sound was already found in the phonetic and grammatical texts 
discussed in chapter 1. 

While most traditions of Hindu theism engage in some sort of 
music making, an interesting parallel emerges between the particular 
musical practices of certain groups and the Yoga texts that describe 
musical sounds heard during meditation. The divine sounds of the 
drum, cymbal, vind, and flute which were enumerated in texts such 
as Nadabindu-Upanisad and Hatha-Yoga-Pradipika exhibit marked 
correspondences with the instruments employed in devotional music. 
In some styles of standing Kirtana, for example, there is a strong 
emphasis on the loud playing of the mrdanga drum and the karatala 
hand cymbals, as if to reflect externally what the advanced Yogi should 
be perceiving internally. In many of the seated bhajans optimum 
attention is given to the subtle sounds of the stringed instruments 
(vina), almost as if each sound brought one closer to the region of 
the gods. A serious study of the Indian musical instruments and how 
they correspond to the sounds heard in deep Nàda-Yoga meditation 
is a desideratum. 

The relationship between sacred sound and music is, of course, 
familiar to students of Pythagoras and his “Harmony of the Spheres.” 
The Pythagorean school, however, based the sacrality of music on the 
sacredness of numbers instead of words, as explained by a modern 
scholar conversant in both traditions: “Words are the Vedic Yoga: 
they unite mind and matter. Pure, ecstatic contemplation of phonetic 
sound reverberating on the ether in the sacred chant may be compared 
to the contemplation of geometrical forms and mathematical laws by 
the Pythagoreans. The Word is God, Number is God—both concepts 
result in a kind of intoxication. Only the Pythagorean Master can 
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hear the music of the spheres: only the perfected Hindu sage can hear 
the primordial sound—Náàda."*» 

Current musical instruction in India continues to emphasize the 
implicit connection between Nada-Brahman, including Nàda-Yoga 
techniques of breathing and voice production, and the performance 
of Indian classical music, both northern Hindustani and southern 
Carnatic. M. R. Gautam, noted singer and musicologist, stated in an 
interview that, “regarding the mystical side of our Hindustani vocal 
music, when the singer has produced the various notes (svaras) to 
perfection, then that outward audible vibration is capable of producing 
a corresponding inner, ‘sympathetic’ vibration, which in our termi- 
nology is known as Nàda-Brahman."'» 

Sri Sailen Banerjee, noted vocal instructor and founder of the 
Tansen Music College, has confirmed the unitary nature of musical 
sound and its identification with Nàda-Brahman: “When your voice 
is perfectly trained, you will find that all of the notes of our clas- 
sical music, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, [cf. do re mi fa so la ti in 
Western solmization], are actually variations of one note which is 
Náàda-Brahman or Om."'* Regarding the classical tradition of south 
India known as Carnatic, N. Ramanathan of the University of Madras 
explained in an interview that “the music of our Carnatic musicians 
reflects an underlying preoccupation with the extra-linguistic features 
of the divine and universal Nàda-Brahman."'? In a variety of ways 
Indian musicians proclaim Nada-Brahman as the basis of their music, 
testifying to the growing importance of the sonic dimension of Hindu 
culture. 


CuRRENT TRENDS IN NADA-YOGA 


Before moving on it is appropriate to mention the present-day use of 
Náda-Yoga techniques of meditation, techniques that have mostly 
come to the West since 1965. The current usage of these techniques 
among Westerners, as well as Indians, has been partly due to the 
efforts of the following practitioners cited in this section: Usharbudh 
Arya, Swami Sivananda, Swami Nádabrahmánanda, the Radha 
Soami sect, and Bhagwan Rajneesh. Meanwhile, scientifically inclined 
Indian scholars have been conducting research into the nature and 
effects of Nada-Brahman meditation. 

In an audiotape entitled Nada Yoga Meditation Usharbudh Arya 
of the Himalayan Institute instructs a process of meditation somewhat 
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based on the Yoga texts we have discussed yet creating new metaphors 
for contemporary parlance. While stressing the male (inhalation) and 
female (exhalation) division of breaths, attention is directed to non- 
linguistic sounds and their reverberation. The first example is the 
sound of a bell: **Observe how long you can hear the resonance of 
the bell. ... Even when the actual sound resonance is gone, continue 
to be aware of the very fine subtle note in your ear"? Then the 
seven notes of the major scale, ascending and descending, are played 
on the cello, wherein attention is given to resonances perceived in the 
various Cakra centers of the body with regard to intervals. 

A similar process is applied to the recitation of Om, with special 
emphasis on the hearing of "*after-sounds": 


You will close the ears with the thumbs. .. . You will recite Om 
reverberating in your skull three times, then you will stop re- 
citing. When you recite once, you stop and continue to listen 
to the reverberations. Then you recite the second time, rever- 
berating in your skull as though the sound rises from the base 
of your spine upwards into the skull. When you have completed 
the second recitation, you will keep listening to it with ears 
closed. Again the third time; then, you will remove your thumbs 
and you will continue to listen to the same reverberations, es- 
pecially in the right-half, from the base of the skull to the 


eyebrow center in the right half of the skull inside the right 
ear. 


Indeed, in accordance with the Yoga-Upanisads and the Hatha- 
Yoga texts, the Yogi is told to concentrate on his right ear: “Let 
the mind remember the mantra, and let the inside of the inner ear 
hear it together with all the inner sounds as though you are listening 
to your mantra with inner right ear, in the spaces between the base 
of the skull and the eyebrow center, in the right half of the dome 
of the skull-cathedral.” Further, “relax, bring your mind's attention 
to the cave of bees inside your skull. Let the mantra appear, listen 
to the mantra against the vina sound and you will sit as long as 
you wish."'o* 

Swami Sivananda Sarasvati (1887-1963), formerly Kuppuswami 
Iyer of Tamil Nadu, founded the Divine Life Society in 1937. It was 
just before this time that Mircea Eliade had studied Yoga under him 
in Rishikesh. At present, under the direction of Swami Cidananda, 
the society sustains thousands of disciples around the world. Though 
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his teachings reflect Advaita-Vedánta philosophy, Sivananda has prop- 
agated the recitation of japa, or Om, throughout his over three hun- 
dred written works, but especially in books like Japa Yoga (1986, 9th 
ed.), Philosophy and Meditation on Om (1941), and Tantra Yoga, 
Nada Yoga, and Kriya Yoga (1955). Defining japa as the repetition 
of any mantra whatsoever, he explains that, “in this Kali Yuga or 
Iron Age when the physique of the vast majority of persons is not 
good, rigid Hatha-Yoga practices are very difficult. Japa is an easy 
way to God-realization. . . . Japa checks the force of the thought-cur- 
Tent moving towards objects. It forces the mind to move towards God, 
towards the attainment of eternal bliss.’"' 

Sivananda has composed several prayers in praise of Om and 
Nada-Brahman. The “Omkara-Smarana-Stotra” begins, for example, 
with: “The Supreme Brahman is attained by contemplation, hearing, 
japa, and sankirtana [singing] of Om always."'" Regarding Nada- 
Brahman, which he equates with the powerful vibration of japa, the 
“Nada-Sloka” begins with: “In this world there are 125,000 sadhanas 
[spiritual practices], all told by Sadasiva. We consider nadanusan- 
dhàna [worship of Náda-Brahman] as the best.” 

Swami Nádabrahmánanda, a disciple of Swami Sivananda, based 
his teachings on the musical Nàda-Brahman, which he demonstrates 
through particular vocalization techniques (the science of (ana).'” 
Since nada has the meaning of ''re-sonance," the performance of 
Indian devotional music is especially effective in the illustration of 
Nada-Brahman. His singing and other demonstrations have attracted 
many disciples in the United States, especially California. 

A prominent organization today which practices meditation on 
the “sound current,” or Nada-Brahman, is the Radha Soami sect, 
founded in the 1850s by a Hindu banker in Agra (Uttar Pradesh). 
According to an early Western practitioner, the goal of their sadhana 
(practice) is reconnection of the aspirant by a recognized master to 
the eternal sound current: “Without a Master there is no contact with 
the Sound Current, and without the Sound Current there is no sal- 
vation. This is the sum of the entire philosophy of the saints.” "° This 
statement sounds very much like something which could encompass 
the majority of Hindu traditions with regard to the role of sacred 
sound. 

The Radha Soami Satsang (organization), which is the more pop- 
ular branch of the original parent group and is currently under the 
supervision of Maharaj Charan Singh, has its headquarters in Beas 
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(Punjab) and teaches a “Yoga of Sound” entitled Surat Sabda Yoga. 
Claiming this Yoga to be the simplest and most original method for 
attaining liberation, the practitioners say that it “involves neither 
physical exercises nor the rising of the Kundalini. It consists in con- 
necting the soul (Surat) with the sound current (Sabda)." 

There is a close parallel with the Sikh tradition also prevalent in 
the Punjab area. The Sikhs, followers of their founder Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539), stress meditation on the Word or sound current in the 
form of prayer and song. “For the Sikh, as for the Hindu, partici- 
pation in the divine word has power to transform and unify one's 
consciousness.” "? 

The Rādhā Soami sect has been studied by modern scholarship. 
The explanations of Lawrence A. Babb provide more indications of 
the sect’s close ties with the practices of Nāda-Yoga outlined in this 
chapter. After reaffirming that Surat Śabda Yoga is the very essence 
of their spiritual practice Babb explains the sonic journey of the 
initiated devotee of this tradition: 


The devotee is said to take his or her seat at the third eye [Ajfiá- 
Cakra]. There the devotee has a vision of the guru and/or a 
brilliant flame, and hears the sound of a conch and bell. The 
devotee then ascends to sahas dal kanval, the “thousand-petalled 
lotus." Sounds come from the left and the right. The devotee 
rejects the sound from the left and concentrates on that from 
the right. Then, in the company of the guru he or she is pulled 
further upward. The ascending devotee sees marvelous sights— 
suns, moons, skies beyond the sky—and hears the sounds of 
bells, thunder, musical instruments, and sounds quite unlike 
anything we know in this world. The devotee has visions of the 
deity presiding over each of these celestial levels. At the end of 
the journey—that is, if the end is reached—the devotee has a 
vision of the Supreme Being himself [i.e., Radha Soami, “Lord 
of the Sound Current"], who is the object of this vertical 
pilgrimage.''? 


A sect that became popular in the United States in the early 
1970s, and whose teachings are based in part on those of Rádhà 
Soami is the Divine Light Mission. In addition to the perception of 
“divine light," the leader, Balyogeshvar, or Guru Maharaj Ji, taught 
techniques for the hearing of divine sounds and the Word: 
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The technique of hearing the music or the sound is simple. 
One is asked to block his ears with the thumbs so that one 
does not hear any external sounds. When one listens long 
enough to his inner silence he can eventually hear some noises. 
To some people this sounds like celestial music whereas others 
think they are hearing their favorite tune played on some heav- 
enly instrument. . . . Hearing the Word is the main meditation. 
In fact it is often regarded as “the knowledge.” It is simply a 
breathing exercise, in which one sits in a lotus position (if pos- 
sible), with both hands on the knees, and concentrates on the 
breath going up and down, up and down. Through concentrating 
on one's breathing, one supposedly tunes into that “primordial 
vibration," the Word or Logos, which has created the universe 
and sustains it. 


A particular exercise is also advised which seems to be taken from 
Hatha-Yoga (Khecari-Mudra): “One has to try and curl his tongue 
to come up to the back of the throat and then has to swallow the 
tongue in such a way that it points upwards. Here the tongue is 
supposed to hit a point and make contact with the nectar [bindu?] 
that is constantly flowing through one's body. It is claimed that this 
nectar is indescribably tasty and it is the ‘living water’ of which Jesus 
spoke.”''* The eclectic nature of the Radha Soami sect has obviously 
influenced the Divine Light Mission as well. 

During the 1970s and 1980s other Indian imports and so-called 
New Age groups have also drawn upon this tradition of sound, such 
as Self-Realization Fellowship and Transcendental Meditation. While 
many of the methods used by these groups are at least founded on 
traditional Hindu sources, a rather innovative technique of Nàda- 
Brahman meditation has been advocated by Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh 
of Oregon repute and is described as follows: 


First Stage: For a minimum of thirty minutes, sit in a relaxed 
position with the eyes closed. With lips together, begin to hum, 
loudly enough to create a vibration throughout your entire body. 
The humming should be loud enough so that people around will 
be able to hear it. You can alter the pitch as you like, humming, 
then inhaling, at your own pace. If the body wants to move, 
allow it, but the movement should be very slow, very graceful. 
Visualize your body as a hollow tube, an empty vessel filled 
only with the vibrations of the humming. After a while a point 
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will come where you are just the listener: the humming will be 
happening by itself. This activates the brain, cleansing every 
fiber. It is also particularly helpful in healing. 


Second Stage: With your eyes still closed, begin to move your 
hands (palms up) outward in a circular motion—the right hand 
moving to the right and the left hand moving to the left. Make 
the circles large and move as slowly as possible, the slower the 
better. You may even feel sometimes that they are not moving 
at all. If your body wants to move, allow it, but, again, keep 
the movement slow, soft, and graceful. After seven and a half 
minutes, move the hands in the opposite directions: palms down 
and hands moving, circularly, inward toward your body. Move 
your hands in this direction for another seven and a half minutes. 
As your hands move inward, imagine that you are taking energy 
in. As they move outward again, away from the body, imagine 
energy going out. 


Third Stage: Stop your hand movements and sit silently for 
fifteen minutes, with no movement anywhere in the body.!'* 


Shree Rajneesh has fashioned a Náda-Yoga technique for couples 
involving “sexual” elements rarely found in the classical Yoga texts: 


Sit facing one another, with your hands crossed, and holding 
your partner's two hands. Cover yourself with a bedsheet so 
that the two bodies are completely covered. It is best if no 
clothing be worn at all. The room should be fairly dark, with 
four small candles providing the only light. Burn incense. The 
same incense should be burning every night, and this particular 
incense should be used only when this technique is being prac- 
ticed. Facing one another, with your hands crossed and clasped, 
close your eyes and begin humming. Continue your humming 
for a minimum of thirty minutes. The humming should be done 
together. After a minute or two, your breathing will begin to 
be in unison and the humming in unison. As you hum, feel your 
energies merging with one another, uniting.''* 


Emphasizing the use of sacred sound for Tibetan Buddhist med- 
itation, the well-known Western initiate Lama Govinda has indicated 
subtle connections between Om and the syllable Ham in a recent 
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exposition: “Om is the ascent toward universality, Hūrh the descent 
of the state of universality into the depth of the human heart.... 
Om is the infinite; but Ham is the infinite in the finite, .. . In other 
words, we must have passed through the experience of Om in order 
to reach and to understand the still deeper experience of Hürn."''7 
Though any actual connection between Rajneesh’s “humming” and 
reciting the syllable Him in Tibetan Yoga is probably unlikely, the 
linguistic resemblance is arresting. 

A “scientific” venture to uncover the secrets of primal speech as 
Náda-Brahman resulted in the formation of the Nada Brahma Insti- 
tute in Poona, India, during the early 1980s. C. R. Sankaran, founder 
and former scholar of the Phonetics Laboratory of Deccan College, 
expressed the purpose of the institute: “We are seeking knowledge, 
in conjunction with the disciplines of phonetics and music, about the 
ultimate unit of speech. An investigation into the ‘gap’ between where 
consonants end and vowels begin will reveal the dimension of Náda- 
Brahman which is perceivable in the four stages or Para, Pasyanti, 
Madhyamé, and Vaikhari. This ‘hiatus’ or interval is also related to 
perception of objects and brain motor activity.”''* Unfortunately, this 
project has not garnered sufficient support to warrant continuation 
of the institute, which had to close a few years ago. 

A group of Indian scientists, with assistance from the government 
of India, have attempted to monitor the effect of Nada-Brahman 
meditation on human consciousness by experimentation. The initial 
assumption regarding the effect of Om recitation, based on a study 
of the appropriate religious texts, was as follows: “The continuous 
muttering of Om releases the spiritual energy from the central part 
of the [cerebral] cortex and the continuous echoing in this region 
creates the feeling of expansion in and around the regions of the brain 
and subsides in the brain so that ego-feeling gets merged in the Divine 
consciousness. When we allow our mind to relax completely our scat- 
tered vital energy has a tendency to go to its original source."''* In 
the subsequent experiments several groups of "subjects" were sub- 
jected to a variety of tests. The conclusion of one study involving 
motor performance before and after the hearing of Om in different 
pitches was as follows: “The recitation of Om, in low-pitch gives rise 
to decreased psycho-motor function while high-pitch Om increases 
the psycho-motor performance as judged by the capacity to mark dots 
on the McDougall-Schuster Spot Dotting apparatus.” When asked 
to report their “inner feelings" after Nàda-Yoga meditation another 
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group responded with the following results: “8 out of 10 subjects (i.e., 
80%) from the experimental group on Nādānusandhāna reported inner 
experiences in the form of vibrations felt all over the body or travelling 
from one part of the body to another part, a feeling ‘as if floating 
in the sky without contact with the earth' which was an unique ex- 
perience for the first time in their life." 

The above examples of modern-day Nada-Yoga meditation are 
given only to underscore the continuity and complexity of the tradition 
of sacred sound as Nàda-Brahman in the Yoga tradition. Due to 
certain limitations of space, we were able to offer here only a smat- 
tering of the more distinctive persons and societies. Many more ex- 
amples could be included. Indeed, as there are thousands of Yoga 
teachers and practitioners in India and abroad, a comprehensive head 
count and categorization remains to be done. 

Having laid some of the basic foundations of Nàda-Yoga in the 
orthodox sense by discussing Patañjali’ Yoga, the Yoga-Upanisads, 
the Gorakhnáth tradition, the Hatha-Yoga texts, and some of the 
musicological literature, we may now discuss the sectarian divisions 
of theistic Hinduism and their relation to sacred sound. As noted 
earlier, there have been parallel developments of both linguistic and 
nonlinguistic sounds in the Nada-Yoga tradition, accenting the Om 
recitation and Nada-Brahman meditation, as well as the divine hearing 
of various interior sounds of a nonlinguistic nature (namely, musical 
sounds). As the Hindu sectarian developments regarding sound were 
built initially upon the Upanisadic speculations on Om and Brahman 
as Sabda-Brahman, yet gradually reshaped by the implicitly Yogic and 
Agamic traditions of Nada-Brahman and Kundalini-Yoga, the tra- 
ditions examined in the following chapters will display these aspects 
in varying degrees of modification. 


Part 2 


THEISTIC HINDUISM 
NADA-BRAHMAN AS 
FEMALE ENERGY 


Chapter 4 


SAKTA-TANTRA 
Sacred Sound as the Goddess 


Nearly all of the sectarian schools of Hinduism have elements of the 
feminine blended with their teachings, so much so that any discussion 
of sacred sound in sectarian Hinduism must include an explication 
of Sakta-Tantra, the esoteric tradition of goddess or female worship. 
As sacred sound conceived as feminine power constitutes a common 
denominator in all three major divisions of Hinduism (Vaisnava, 
Saiva, Sakta), part 2 will begin with Sakta-Tantra, which focuses 
primarily on the Goddess (Sakti) as the central i image of its worship. 

Although traces of goddess worship have been found in the 
Harappan civilization and the oldest layers of Indian culture, Sakta- 
Tantra as an isolated group, or in cultic form, is considered to be 
later than Saivism and Vaisnavism. Yet the larger portion of what is 
known as Saktism is closely related to Siva and Saivism, as explained 
by Teun Goudriaan: “Saktism, the belief in and worship of the Su- 
preme Principle as a female force or Sakti (accompanied by a male 
partner, usually Siva or one of his manifestations) which creates, 
regulates and destroys the cosmos, as it were grew into maturity under 
the cover of Saivism where Siva holds a similar position.” 

While there are many subsects devoted to the Goddess and god- 
dess worship, this chapter draws primarily from Sri-Vidyà and Kali 
Sakta-Tantra, the two dominant Sakta, or Tantric, traditions in India. 
Sri-Vidya includes the traditions surrounding the Goddess in her be- 
nign form of Tripurasundari, worshipped from Kashmir in the North 
to Tamil Nadu in the South. The Kali tradition represents the major 
Sakta vein in northeast India (Bengal) and depicts the goddess Kali 
as terrifying. In each of these two Sakta divisions the reliance on the 
philosophy and practice of sacred sound as Nada-Brahman is para- 
mount. Before discussing Sri-Vidya and Kali Sakta-Tantra traditions 
in detail, however, some general issues related to Sakta-Tantra need 
to be clarified. 

The term tantra (n. “loom, warp, system, framework"; from 
tan, “to stretch or to weave") can refer to basically any kind of 
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tradition or textual continuity, yet for most purposes it signifies an 
emphasis on the female dimension of the divine. Thus, Saktism as a 
basic term is generally assumed to be “Tantric”: “There are no Sakta 
texts that are not Tantric... . Sakta ideology is... fundamentally in- 
herent to Tantrism."? 

Tantrism, as a field of study, has received unfavorable reception 
due to prejudice and misunderstanding both in India and the West, 
especially since it was often associated with licentious and amoral 
practices. The current status of Tantric studies has been steadily im- 
proving, however, since the pioneering work of Arthur Avalon, other- 
wise known as Sir John Woodroffe (1865-1936). His collaboration 
with Bengali pandits such as Swami Pratyagatmananda Sarasvati and 
Atul Behari Ghosh provided the scholarly world with a series of edited 
Sanskrit texts of the Tantras known simply as Tantrik Texts (Cal- 
cutta, 1933). The study of the Tantras became grudgingly respecta- 
ble, rising above the previous stigma of being an endless desert of 
“nonsense, lust, and superstition.” “Thanks chiefly to the enlight- 
ened and fruitful labors of the Agama Anusandhana Samiti, of 
which Sir John Woodroffe and Atul Behari Ghosh were the leading 
lights, the investigation of the philosophy, religion, and practice of 
the Tantra-Sastra is no longer under a ban.” Several of Woodroffe's 
books and articles are among the first English explanations—the first 
by a non-Asian—of the Tantric theories of sacred sound (see bibli- 
ography). Having access to important texts such as the Sarada-tilaka- 
Tantra, Kularnava-Tantra, and Mahanirvana-Taritra, he provided the 
academic world with unique descriptions of the cosmic processes of 
sound, the origin of the Sanskrit alphabet, and the yogic methods of 
mantra meditation which are sacrosanct to many of the Tantric sects. 

The study of Tantrism has increased in recent times.* Beside the 
works of Sir John Woodroffe in the early part of this century, the 
Bengali savant Gopinath Kaviraj has produced numerous studies on 
Tantrism, including some on sacred sound. Under his guidance several 
new Indian scholars began working in the field. Umesha Mishra, for 
example, wrote an early exposition in English on the Tantric theory 
of sound. The Navabharat Publishers in Calcutta have begun a series 
of Tantric works in Bengali script, and several authors have produced 
new surveys and studies of the literature in English. Other notable 
Bengali scholars of Tantric traditions are P. C. Bagchi, Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, Swami Pratyagatmananda Sarasvati, Govinda Gopal 
Mukhopadhyaya, and Ajit Mookerjee. Tantric studies in the West, 
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mostly piloted by Swami Agehananda Bharati, have increased as in- 
dicated by the rise of persons associated with the newly formed Society 
for Tantric Studies. While pursuing the area of Tantrism, however, 
one must keep in mind that there are still thousands of unpublished 
manuscripts in libraries in Benares, Gaya, Patna, and Calcutta which 
require attention before we can accurately assess the depth and extent 
of the so-called Tantric tradition. 

From the creation of the universe to the production of sound in 
the human body Tantrism stresses the importance of sound as a divine 
substance and vehicle for salvation, as firmly noted by Dasgupta: 
“The phenomena of the production of the sound occupy an extremely 
important position in the development the Tantric ideals." Indeed, 
Sakta-Tantra assumes that the same movement that has produced the 
world as macrocosm is represented within the human body in mini- 
ature as microcosm in the production of the sound: “Tantra 
[has]...the assumption that man and the universe correspond as 
microcosm and macrocosm and that both are subject to the mysterious 
power of words and letters."* The process of human sound production 
is, thus, a replica of the cosmic process of creation. Accordingly, the 
realization of the all-pervading cosmic sound is one of the cardinal 
points of Sakta-Tantra theology, since humankind is intimately related 
to the universe at large. The goal in Sakta-Tantra is to bring about 
a sonically unified consciousnes: of divine reality, a state wherein 
language and sound are apprehended for their own sake. That is why 
a special emphasis is placed upon mantra recitation and the consequent 
generation of sonic power within the human body or microcosm: 


An infallible means to liberation [,] mantra is concentrated 
thought of great power. It is built upon sabda (sound), nada 
(sound), and prana (breath), synonymous of cosmic energy. In 
gross form nada supports the things of the universe as their 
soul, in subtle it is represented by the Absolute Goddess. The 
subtle form is realized in the gross one. So, mantra, breathing, 
japa, generate vibrations of nada as soul of the universe. Nada- 
sadhana (practice of nada) all efficient, is the invaluable dis- 
covery of the Tantras. Nada (vibration) and jñāna (illumination) 
are two parallel manifestations of Sakti. One leads to and awak- 
ens the other.‘ 


Most Sakta, or Tantric, schools view Ultimate Reality as a neuter 
Brahman. During creation it divides and genderizes itself into male 
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(Siva) and female (Sakti). Indeed, Sakta-Tantra conceives of the cos- 
mos as a vast movement toward the polarization of genders, as noted 
by André Padoux: “All practices and notions constituting the Tantric 
way correspond to a particular conception of the deity, polarized as 
masculine and feminine, and of the universe and man, both imbued 
with this divine power.”” 

Swami Agehananda Bharati further clarifies the Tantric binary 
universe and stresses the role of the Ultimate neuter Brahman in the 
entire worldview: 


The Tantric seeker ...conceptualizes Brahman as the union of 
the male and female principles; namely, Siva (benign) and Sakti 
(energy). In this initial polarity the male stands for the quiescent, 
for cognition, and for wisdom. The female represents action, 
conation, and energetic elan. While Siva and Sakti belong to 
the general pantheon, they are here transmuted into the cosmic 
principles of cognition and action. . . . The successful practition- 
er, while identifying with Siva if he is male and with Sakti if 
female, eventually transcends this partial, albeit divine quality 
to be the Absolute [Brahman].* 


The homology between the human and the cosmic is especially 
visible, or audible, in the domain of sacred sound and the divine 
Word. “The cosmic process and the human process of word, sound, 
or speech are parallel and homologous. From this central idea ensues 
the entire impressive development of the metaphysics of the Word, of 
the phonic and phonetic cosmogonies, and of the practices which are 
achieved through the use of speech or word, and more specifically 
through its most efficacious and usable form, the mantras and bijas. 
This is essential to Tantrism."* 

The creation of the universe in Sakta-Tantra is analogous to the 
process of human reproduction. “Although the Ultimate transcends 
all duality, the Godhead is conceived as having two aspects, masculine 
and feminine, whose conjunction, described as a sexual union, is the 
first and necessary step, within God, toward cosmic evolution, the 
active principle being the feminine.” '° 

Several Tantric cosmogonies describe Náda-Brahman (cosmic 
sound) as being the vibration resulting from the sexual act of Siva 
and his consort Sakti, a kind of “rumble in the cosmic mattress," as 
it were. Similar to the primordial vibration, or “pulsation” which is 
discussed by the Kashmiri Saiva tradition as *'Spanda," this “Nada 
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vibration" filters down into human speech and activity. In fact, 
Tantrism: views the material universe as an immensely complex web 
of vibrations and resonances which all originate from a single self- 
originated point of sound, the “Nāda-Bindu.” The assortment of 
vibrational patterns which make up our world of experience derive 
from its basic modifications. In spiritual practice these vibrations are 
to be reversed in order to rediscover and consequently to return to 
the primordial vibration itself. 

Given the pervasiveness of resonances in the world, it follows 
that the oral, in contrast to the written, nature of language in Sakta- 
Tantra is of paramount importance. The Tantrics have always con- 
sidered oral instruction by the guru as indispensable for the aspirant 
toward mystical realities. In fact, the initiation by a guru, which is 
mandatory for the performance of Hindu as well as Tantric ritual, 
involves the granting of one or more oral sound formulas (mantras) 
to the disciple: “No one can perform an orthodox Hindu ritual unless 
qualified by initiation (diksa); and the core of every initiation is the 
imparting of a mantra. . .. Tantrics are admitted by initiation to sects 
in which each individual strives for salvation and for the acquisition 
of occult powers by an indissoluble combination of ritual and med- 
itation, in both of which mantras are central.”'' Initiation by a guru 
is duly conceived as a kind of induction into the “world of sound,” 
insofar as the candidate is personally escorted into the sonic dimension 
of reality. 

The entire Tantric worldview is permeated by sonic utterance, or 
mantra, according to Padoux, and the cornerstone of all Tantric prac- 
tice is said to be comprised of sacred sound: 


The most characteristic practices are those associated with the 
use of sacred and ritual formulas, mantras and bijas (phonic 
"germs"). These linguistic or phonetic elements—sentences, 
words, letters, sounds—symbolize spritual entities and are be- 
lieved to embody the very power of the main deity. Such formulas 
are used at all times and in all types of Tantric practice, initiatic 
and religious rites as well as usual duties or activities. There is 
no life for a Tantric adept... without mantras. Indeed, Mantra- 
Sastra, the teaching of mantras is often taken as meaning Tantra- 
Sastra, the teaching of the Tantras.'? 


The Sakta-Tantra position regarding language conforms closer 
to the Varnaváda scheme of the Mimamsa branch of philosophy, 
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wherein the power, or Sakti, of all linguistic meaning inheres in the 
separate syllables from which words and sentences are constructed: 
“Tantric linguistic or metalinguistic speculations depend on those of 
the Mimárnsà."? The eternality of language (including signifiers and 
their particular signifieds) is assumed here as well: “The Tantra agreed 
with the Mimarnsakas that the Sabda as well as its denotation was 
eternal." Rather than on the sentence meaning as in Sphotaváda, the 
primary focus of Sakta-Tantra is on the letters of the alphabet and 
their various permutations in terms of mantric utterance: “The Tantra 
agreed with Mimárnsá in holding the Sabda to be of the nature of 
varnas. They, therefore, naturally thought that the creative force pre- 
siding over the Sabda must be held to be the totality of the fifty 
varnas from a to ha."'* 

The importance of the human body and its physiological centers 
is also reflected in this linguistic approach: “These varnas therefore 
being parts of the creative power were associated with particular 
conative, cognitive and feeling tendencies and were naturally also 
connected with corresponding physiological centers which formed the 
physiological data of these psychological functions." Furthermore, the 
power of letters is believed to be the same as the power of nature 
and the world order: “The creative force [the unity of Siva and Sakti] 
forming the reality of the varnas is the same as the creative force 
forming the reality of the world order."'* 

An extremely important primary text for the general discussion 
of sacred sound as Nada-Brahman in Sakta-Tantra is the Sarada- 
tilaka-Tantra, written in the eleventh century ~a.p. by Laksmana 
Desika, a Kashmiri Tantric of the Sri-Vidya tradition. The text is 
replete with over ten commentaries, the most famous of which was 
written by Raghavabhatta in A.D. 1494. Laksmana Desika is sometimes 
said to have been the disciple of Vidyáranya, a renowned teacher in 
Sankara’s line during the Vijayanagara empire (ca. A.D. 1336), which 
would place him in the fourteenth century. Most accounts, however, 
render him a student of Utpala, the tenth-century Kashmiri Saivite 
theoretician. There does not seem to be firm resolution on this issue. 
Nonetheless, the Sarada-tilaka-Tantra remains a seminal work for the 
Sakta-Tantra tradition, providing a source and precedent for the ritual 
portions of such well-known compendiums of Sakta mythology as the 
Devi-Bhàgavatam.'* 

The opening verses of the Sarada-tilaka-Tantra (1.7-8) describe 
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the process of cosmic creation as a kind of sequential “unpacking” 
of Náda," Bindu, and Bija: 


The starting point is the Sat-cit-ànanda attribute-possessing (sa- 
guna) Paramesvara. From Paramesvara Sakti is produced. .. . 
From Sakti comes Nada, i.e., the nasal sound represented by a 
semicircle and here put apparently for unmanifested sound. From 
Nada comes Bindu, i.e., the dot representing anusvara. This 
Bindu possesses the qualities of the highest Sakti and is itself 
made up of three parts, viz., Bindu, Nada, and Bija. From the 
division of this highest Bindu, sound is produced. Sound which 
is thus created takes shape in letters and words. Letters and 
words form mantras; hence mantras incarnate, as it were, the 
power of Sakti, which is the power of Paramesvara.'* 


The next verse (1.9) reveals to us the role of Nada-Brahman as 
the link between the two genders: “Bindu is the part in which the 
Siva-aspect is predominant, while in Bija Sakti prevails. In Nada, 
however, the elements of Siva and Sakti are of equal strength [tayor 
mithah]."'? The terms tayor mithah, “the linking of the two" —name- 
ly, the male Siva with the female Sakti—express the vibration resulting 
from the sexual coition of Siva and Sakti. This may be roughly 
compared to the role of the Logos in Neoplatonism, wherein Plotinus 
(a.D. 205-270), the chief architect of Neoplatonism, regarded the 
Logos as an intermediate force or activity that connected all the 
elements of the cosmos, especially soul and nous. 

Umesha Mishra has explained the manifestation of Nàda within 
the human body according to the Sakta-Tantra view. His description 
is in general agreement with most of the schools of thought thus far 
examined: 


Though this Náda is all-pervading (sarvagata), it is manifested 
only in the Mülàdhára—a mystic center of spiritual energy sup- 
posed to be located at the base of the spinal column—by a 
peculiar type of rarified air (sarskrta-pavana) generated on the 
spot.... This Nada, in course of further manifestation, rises up 
to the navel and assumes a distinct character when it is known 
as Pagyanti.... When the same rarified air rises up and reaches 
the heart, there is another manifestation of the Sabda-Brahman, 
known as Madhyamá. . . . When the Vayu [air], passing through 
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the Susumná, reaches the cranium (mürdhana), as the way to 
the above is generally closed for lack of intuitive knowledge, it 
turns back and finds a way out, through our mouth. In the 
mouth there are various places, such as larynx (kantha), palate, 
tooth, etc., which the air touches in passing and where it gives 
rise to ordinary sound called Vaikhari.?^ 


Nada-Brahman, as feminine Sakti, manifests within the bodies 
of the syllables (varna) and is understood to be present there in her 
form of “Little Mothers," or mairkas: “The creative force of the 
universe, which,... was identified with the varnas or letters, was 
placed in diverse parts of the body. This creative power, the mother 
of the universe, in its aspect as being identified with the varnas or 
letters was called matrka. Her self was formed of the fifty letters 
from a to ha” As explained in chapter 2, the energy centers (Cakras) 
within the body are repositories for the various letters of the alphabet. 
and, thus, harbor the accumulated matrkas on their respective lotus 
petals. 

The way in which the adept utilizes the creative forces of language 
is through the science of mantra, which has its unique status within 
Tantrism. In Tantrism a fundamental mantra is a single syllable, which 
commonly ends in a nasal M, or sometimes K or T. A complex mantra 
is made up of a series of syllables to form a phrase, which often has- 
meaning. The syllables.are pure sounds in their own right, the best 
known of course being the ancient Vedic Om. Other important syl- 
lables are the first syllables of the names of a deity. A Tantric mantra 
in the form of a syllable is, thus, a very compact form of the god or 
power that it “is” in essence. A single mantra may focus the energy 
of a deity into a grosser or more bodily representation. The heart 
mantra, for example, is known as HRIM and is based on the Sanskrit 
word krdaya for heart, used when the heart energy of a deity is to 
be evoked. RAM is the mantra of fire. The syllable KLIM denotes 
the energy of sexual union. In other words, “just as Bindu is the 
compact form of Náda, a mantra is the condensed form of a deity 
or force”? 

In further clarification Agehananda Bharati offers a strict lin- 
guistic definition of the Tantric idea of mantra and stresses the esoteric 
nature of its structure and transmission: “A mantra is a quasi- 
morpheme or a series of quasi-morphemes, or a series of mixed gen- 
uine and quasi-morphemes arranged in conventional patterns, based 
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on codified esoteric traditions, and passed on from one preceptor to 
one disciple in the course of a prescribed initiation ritual"? 

The creation of resonances by the utterance of mantra is an 
important oral feature of language which is exploited to the fullest 
extent within the Sakta-Tantra tradition. Mantras are believed to cre- 
ate their own special kind of resonance in space, in the realm of subtle 
sound or vibration, called Nàda. Since everything in the creation is 
held to be a complex web of resonances, the mantra user is aware of 
the immense power at his or her disposal. And the feminine quality 
of resonance or sound is coterminous with the deeper recesses of a 
person's being as Sakti. 

The multiplication of the cosmic root vibration (Nàda-Brahman) 
constitutes the string, or garland, of letters that make up the Sanskrit 
alphabet, itself an object of extreme reverence due to its being inter- 
twined “warp and woof” with all of creation. The notion of the 
garland of letters (varna-mala) appears in the Sarada-tilaka-Tantra 
possibly for the first time. Near the end of the first chapter, wherein 
the cosmogonic features of sound are proclaimed, the gradual exten- 
sion of the original cosmic sound is termed varna-mala, or the **neck- 
lace of letters," and is analogous to the goddess Kundali residing at 
the base of the spine in the Mülàdhàra-Cakra. This concept formed 
the title of Sir John Woodroffe's (Arthur Avalon) well-known book 
on the study of Mantra-Sastra, in which he translates this passage 
(1.104-5). 

Though the Sarada-tilaka- Tantra is believed to be a text cele- 
brating the goddess Tripurasundari, Woodroffe also identifies the 
garland of letters with the garland of severed heads surrounding the 
head of the goddess Kālī.™ This is understandable in that Kali and 
Tripurasundari share the common identification of each veing one of 
the ten Maha-Vidyas, or “Great Saktis.” The textual sources, however, 
do not provide a clear picture of when and how either of these two 
goddesses took up the role of being a wearer of the garland of letters. 
Though some additional discussion is given to this in the following 
section on Kali, it remains a task for scholars to determine an accurate 
genealogy of this notion. 

The fifty letters making up the garland are said to be distributed 
over the six Cakra energy centers located along the spinal column. 
The Satcakra-Nirüpana (v. 4-32), a definitive text on Kundalini-Yoga 
written by Pürnànanda Swami in A.D. 1577, describes each Cakra in 
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terms of a specific number of lotus petals with their corresponding 
Sanskrit letters.?* 

The distribution of the Sanskrit letters over these energy centers 
forms the substance of a number of esoteric initiations known as 
diksà. The Sarada-tilaka-Tantra (5.121-32) describes a diksa, which 
is said to be the highest type, and which incorporates all the elements 
of varna, Nada, and Bindu: “The highest form of diksà is the 
Vedhamayi, the diksa of the penetration (vedha). It liberates the pupil 
from the sarnsara [material world] and gives divine awakening and 
understanding of all things." The guru first meditates on the pupil's 
Miladhara-Cakra then gathers the corresponding four letters from 
there and unites him with the Svadhisthana-Cakra. Thereafter, the 
guru takes the letters BHA through LA and unites the disciple to the 
next Cakra, and so on. After each Cakra is penetrated and all the 
letters are gathered up “the guru takes these . . . letters together in the 
Bindu (Siva) and unites him with the Kalà....The guru unites the 
Kala with the Nada. The guru unites the Nada with the Nadanta 
(having the Nada as end) [tarn nade 'nantaram nàdam nadante yo- 
Jayed guruh). The guru unites the Nàdànta with the Unmani, the 
supreme transcendent energy, one with Siva and quasi-identical with 
him” 

A slightly similar process of Nāda initiation is found in Abhi- 
navagupta's Tantrāloka (29.240-44), wherein the guru first penetrates 
the disciple's Anāhata-Cakra (Heart-Lotus). This has been translated 
by Lilian Silburn: 


The master first meditates on the eight-spoked center (that of 
the heart)... , dazzled with light. Then, through it, he penetrates 
into the heart wheel of his disciple. Such is penetration by means 
of mantra....Known as Nada-Vedha is the piercing brought 
about by the upward push of the resonance according to the 
process of creation . . . ; through this spontaneous resonance, let 
the master enter the disciple's consciousness. This is what is 
called piercing through mystic resonance." 


In other words, after the guru releases the Sakti, or Kundalini energy, 
in the disciple's heart via mantra this female energy in the form of 
Náda pierces each succeeding Cakra until the pupil attains the supreme 
state. 

On a macrocosmic level the Sarada-tilaka-Tantra (7.9-14) de- 
Scribes the world as a cosmic tree (body) consisting of a complex 
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network, or “intricate mesh," of Sanskrit letters, which are said to 
be the “root vibrations" of the material creation, maintenance, and 
destruction of the universe. Madhu Khanna offers a partial translation 
as follows: 


The entire physical universe, composed of the five elements 
(earth, water, fire, air, ether), is represented by a set of sound 
combinations on the various parts of the world-tree. Its seed is 
the self-creating original principle; its tap roots are cosmic “‘lo- 
cation" and vibration (Bindu and Nada) that spring from the 
eternal male and female principles; its branches are composed 
of letters that denote the earth element; its leaves that spread 
over the three worlds are made up of letters that stand for the 
water element; its shoots, bright as gems," are made up of the 
letter combinations that denote the element fire; the flowers of 
the tree are represented by the letters of the air element and the 
fruits of the tree by the letters representing ether. . . . Virtually 
every aspect of the physical world, including the solar system 
with its planets and stars, is symbolically represented by mantric 
equations.?* 


The practice of mantra meditation, often called Purascarana in 
Sakta-Tantra, is conceived as a gradual regressive process whereby the 
aspirant attempts to **merge" back with the original cosmic Sound, 
or vibration, and thus into the unified Brahman. “The point at which 
consciousness touches the ultimate through sound comes at the end 
of the long-drawn, skull-penetrating vocalization of this seed-mantra 
of the cosmos [Om], the sharpest vibration of the nasal hum with 
which Om concludes, written in the Sanskrit alphabet as a dot. Here 
merges the points of sound and light, indescribably fine and small, 
but also comprehending the whole world of manifested things in cos- 
mic history."* 

Govinda Gopal Mukhopadhyaya described in a recent interview 
the process that takes place in the meditative practice of japa, wherein 
this cosmic sound (Nada) gets released within the heart or mind of 
the aspirant due to the **melting" of the concrete letters themselves: 


Generally the guru gives you a mantra consisting of a few words 
or syllables. The words which we get from the lips of an ordinary 
person, and which are heard by us through our ears, are looked 
upon as words in the most crude form, and are termed vaikhari. 
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They are generated through the sense apparatus. However, they 
can help us to realize the supreme spiritual essence or reality. 
The masters explain that we are on the sthüla [gross] level, but 
the guru or teacher conveys the essence which is of the nature 
of pure light or jyoti—or you can call it fire. He conveys it only 
through a carrier [mantra], because otherwise he won't be able 
to hold it, or seize it; it will immediately burn him. This is also 
the meaning of the term or word bharga as found in the Gayatri- 
Mantra. The root meaning of the word is that which burns 
everything. Now the disciple, having received this original fire 
or pure flame through a covering [mantra], has to break open 
the shell in order to get in touch with the power or flame. The 
masters explain that the original nature of the mantra is Nàda, 
which you call the flowing sound which had become congealed 
or concretized in the so-called letters of the alphabet. Now, we 
generally go on repeating or pronouncing these letters. This is 
called japa; but the main purpose of japa—continued repetition 
or muttering, whatever you may call it—is to kindle or arouse 
the fire which in the Tantras is called kundalini. And, as these 
hard or concretized letters begin to melt, the aspirant or sadhaka 
begins to hear the Nàda. The words melt, leaving only a con- 
tinuous flow of sound in the consciousness or experience of the 
aspirant. This is what the masters call the mantra-caitanya, or 
the innate conscious power inhering in the mantra. So Nada is 
the most convincing sign or proof of the dawning of true con- 
Sciousness, and as such holds a very important position in 
mantra-vijriana, or the science of mantras. We can also call it 
the bridge or connecting principle between the material and the 
spiritual realms, because this continuous unbroken flow of 
sound, that is Nada, ultimately takes the aspirant to the Bindu, 
or the real source of consciousness. In the process of creation, 
this very Bindu bursts forth; and then again we have Nada, 
which ultimately comes down to the material level to become 
cold inert letters or material things. So, both from the aspect 
of ascent and descent, dissolution as well as creation, this Nada 
plays a very vital role.” 


In an earlier article Mukhopadhyaya had analyzed the aspect of 
“heat” in mantra recitation by locating it within specific phonetic 
sounds and also contrasting it with the “cooling,” or “soothing” 
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effect of other letters. This is depicted by recourse to the Vedic names 
of Agni (the God of fire) and Soma (the God of nectar, which is also 
prominent in the Gorakhnáth tradition): “The Agni-matra or the 
heating or charging factor is encased primarily in the letter ‘r’... or 
visarga; and the Soma-mátra is contained in ‘m’ or anusvara or 
candra-bindu. ... These two principles—Agni and Soma—should be 
recognized in Nada and Bindu respectively.” This means that the initial 
utterance (especially of r) of the mantra, with its expansion and 
elongation, result in the heating effect, while the gradual compression 
and diminishing of the tone produces the soothing effect, which ul- 
timately leads to the merging of consciousness into the Bindu point. 

The inner “dialectical” motion of this recitation sets up an in- 
ertia, which thus continues onward by itself: “As we cross the level 
of Vaikhari or outer speech and enter the tevel of Madhyamá, the 
middle or intermediate level of subtle sound, we feel that we are no 
longer doing the japa ourselves but it is going on automatically in 
spite of our remaining inactive or otherwise engaged.... The cold 
letters of the mantra get molten here into a flowing sound (Nada), 
which goes on uninterrupted till it reaches its source or point of origin 
(Bindu).?' A sexual metaphor is further suggested. As the heated 
conjugal act of Siva and Sakti releases Náda, the heat generated by 
the sound of the letters releases Nada from the mouth: “The two lips 
are Siva and Sakti. The movement in utterance is the coition (mai- 
thuna) of the two.” 

On a comparative note the Gnostics in classical Greece developed 
various kinds of vowel and word mysticism. Within their theology 
and ritual scholars have detected “extended sequences of vowels and 
cryptic divine names which break abruptly into the petitions and 
doxologies of the initiatory prayers. . . . in certain Gnostic writings and 
in the magical papyri, where sequences of vowels and nomina sacra— 
attributed on one occasion to Hermes Trismegistes himself—are used 
to invoke gods and concentrate divine powers."'? A particular selection 
from the magical papyri is applicable: “Ultimately the initiate says 
to each of the cosmic elements the whole string of vowels, and ends 
The initiate here is called upon to enact with his body and with his 
voice the entire cosmic scheme.”* 

The mechanical recitation of sacred sounds in Hinduism, known 
as japa, requires the use of the rosary, or aksa-mala (aksa signifying 
the entire alphabet of fifty letters beginning with a, and ending with 
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ksa). Whereas in the Vedic and early Upanisadic period mantra was 
recited without any external aid, in Sakta-Tantrism, and in Hinduism 
generally, mantra recitation, or japa, is most effective with the use of 
rosary beads. One of the so-called Saiva-Upanisads, the Aksamalika- 
Upanisad (v. 16), emphasizes the importance of the performance of 
japa with the rosary: “The Upanishad clearly states that any mantra, 
when recited as japa with the aid of rosary of aksa beads, becomes 
efficacious at once” 

The practice of counting beads during prayer or petition is well 
known to Westerners primarily through the Roman Catholic church, 
which recognizes the bestowal of the rosary from the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to St. Dominic in twelfth-century Spain. A Jesuit Indologist of 
this century who researched the subject admitted, however, that “the 
original invention of the rosary is due to India.” The nature of the 
Hindu rosary beads, and the procedure of counting are outlined by 
him: 

The rosary should consist of fifty-one beads [either denoting 
the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet plus a “head bead” or 
the inclusion of a fifty-first letter, an obscure “Vedic LR”), 
made of coral, pearl, crystal, conch, silver, gold, sandalwood, 
putrajiva, lotus seeds, and rudraksa seeds [some obscure Sakta 
sects have been known to use dead men’s teeth]. The rosary of 
fifty-one beads is to be conceived of as having the import of 
the fifty-one letters along with their respective mantras. ...The 
movement of the rosary is always from left to right [the same 
direction as when circumambulating a temple] when we hold a 
rosary bead between the thumb and middle finger [of our right 
hand].^* 


The rosary itself is normally concealed, either under a cloth or con- 
tained within a small cloth pouch suspended from the neck or attached 
directly to the forearm. 

A more recent treatment of Tantric practices describes japa as 
“one of the most important elements of Tantric ritual.... The only 
concrete object needed to carry out this ritual repetition of the mantra 
is the rosary, which is very carefully chosen and consecrated. . . . After 
each round [of chanting], on reaching the meru [the center bead], one 
must not cross over it, but must turn back and retrace the order of 
the beads. This means that instead of turning the rosary circularwise 
it is moved forwards and backwards." 
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According to the sect or division of Hinduism, the rosary beads, 
as well as the Pranava, are given certain symbolism. The terminology 
of Sakta Sound ideology persists, such that the Bijas (letters or beads, 
seeds) are woven together by the string of Nada, with a knot (Bindu) 
ascribed to each one: “A garland of flowers or a rosary of beads is 
its symbol, where Nada is the string or thread, the flowers or beads 
are the varna-elements or Kala, and Bindu is the knot that holds them 
all.” Japa is indeed performed with a myriad of symbolism attached 
to nearly every detail, encouraging the aspirant at each step to focus 
his attention on the salvific vibration. 

Regarding the Pranava, in Vedanta philosophy the fourth màtra 
of A U M was sometimes termed ardha-matra, meaning ‘“‘half-degree 
or stage." In the Tantric philosophy the word ardha is redefined to 
encompass the newly discovered or “penetrated” realm of Nada- 
Brahman: “The power or Sakti that evolves as such Nada, Kala and 
Bindu from primary Vak or Logos or Magnum Matrix is Ardha- 
candra. . . . Ardha-candra is the Mother Divine Herself ‘asleep’ at our 
basic center as Kundalini. She evolves the cycle of Bindu, Nada and 
Kala for our ascent and when the ultimate meru (critical point) is 
passed, She merges the seeker in the bottomless and shoreless sea of 
Self-realization. ...‘Ardha’ from vrdh=to grow, evolve and involve. 
So it is not *half""* The purpose of japa is thus to “advance” the 
consciousness of the votary into newer and higher dimensions of 
existence by coming in touch with the cosmic sound, or Nada- 
Brahman. The linguistic dimensions of japa—wherein the syllables, 
or phonemes, of a mantra have iesolute meaning despite slight var- 
iations in pronunciation during their extended repetition—have not 
been sufficiently studied. 

The practice of a certain type of dhikr in Islam is much like the 
practice of japa in Hinduism, employing as it does the rosary beads 
for recitation of divine names (99) and being transmitted through a 
closely guarded system of initiation, awarding a life of bliss in heaven: 


Besides being an excellent means of inducing a sort of ecstatic 
state, the dhikr was also recommended to the faithful as a means 
of obtaining heavenly reward. ... The fact that God [Allah] has 
been described in the Koran as possessing the most beautiful 
names forms the basis for a whole theology of the divine 
names. ... The usual collection of these names of glorification 
comprises ninety-nine names. The Greatest Name is hidden, but 
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many a mystic has claimed that he possesses it and that it enables 
him to perform every kind of miracle.... The rosary, with its 
thirty-three or ninety-nine beads, is used for counting the 
names. ... The rules for the use of this or that divine name at 
a certain moment have been carefully laid down by the Sufi 
leaders.* 


In an effort to underscore the importance of japa in Hinduism, 
wherein one particular mantra is repeated almost ad infinitum, Wade 
Wheelock in a recent article has contrasted the Vedic and Tantric use 
of mantras. He notes that, 


Instead of repeating many different mantras [as in Vedic ritual], 
the Tantric worshipper reaches the climax of the performance 
[of püjà, ritual worship] by repeating one mantra many times. 
The Tantric mantras take on many forms and perform many 
ritual functions. . . . However, the end to which they all point is 
one and the same—realization of identity with the deity. At this 
point, the mantra is no longer a means to an end, it is a mani- 
festation of the goal itself.*' 





After having delineated some of the general patterns of Sakta- 
Tantra related to sacred sound, we now focus on the specific textual 
and practical aspects of the two major branches, Sri-Vidyà and Kali 
Sakta-Tantra. 


Sri-VipYA 


The predominant form of Sakta-Tantra in India is the Sri-Vidya, or 
Sri-Cakra, school. It is also the most sophisticated one regarding 
sacred sound. Though presently flourishing in south India, it is said 
to have originated in Kashmir. The tradition of Sri-Vidyà “rose to 
eminence in Kashmir during the eleventh century... [and] by the 
twelfth century, had spread to the Tamil country."* The cult of Sri- 
Vidya worships the benign goddess Lalita, Tripura, or Tripurasundari. 
“Tripurasundari is the foremost benign, beautiful and youthful, yet 
motherly manifestation of the Supreme Sakti. Her sampradaya 
[tradition] ..., although presumably not the oldest, seems to have 
been systematized at a relatively early date [eleventh to twelfth century 
A.D.]....Its [subsequent] theoreticians seem to have often belonged 
to the Sankara-Sampradáya."* 
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The Sri-Vidya tradition is based on several texts, the foremost be- 
ing the Vamakesvara-Tantra (compromising the Nitya-sodasikarnava 
and Yogini-hrdaya-Tantra composed before the ninth century A.D.), 
Tantraràja- Tantra, Jüanàrnava- Tantra, Sakti-sangama- Tantra (ca. six- 
teenth century), Vidyarnava-Tantra, Saundarya-Lahari, and Kama- 
kala-Vilasa. The “Vedic” Śrī-Sūkta,“ three liturgical works by Siva- 
nanda (ca. A.D. 1225-75); the digest known as Sarada-Tilaka; and 
several of the so-called Sakta-Upanisads (Tripura-tapini-Upanisad, 
Tripura-Upanisad, Bhàvana-Upanisad,** and Bahvrk-Upanisad), are 
also important works in the canon.** 

The Tantric axiom “Mantra and Devata are the same" is indeed 
exemplified in the Sri-Vidya tradition by its assumption about lan- 
guage itself: “In Sri-Vidya ideology, there is no disparate existence 
of signifying sound (vacaka) and the signified object (vacya); and the 
expressing consciousness and the expressed energy are fundamentally 
one. The universe of experience . . . is nothing other than the expressive 
sounds that constitute the alphabet. . . . The 36 letters (15 vowels taken 
as one, and the consonants 35) of the alphabet correspond to the 36 
principles (tattvas) that underlie the constitution and function of the 
universe."* To support this the Kamakala-Vilasa (12) emphatically 
states: “Word (va@k) and its meaning (artha) are always united. They 
are Siva and Sakti."* 

The Sri-Vidya-Mantra, the Paricadasi, consists of fifteen sylla- 
bles—KA E I LA HRÍM, HA SA KA HA LA HRIM, SA KA LA 
HRĪM—and is said to symbolically derive from verse 32 of the 
Saundarya-Lahari, a Sakta text traditionally, but perhaps wrongly, 
ascribed to Sankara. This mantra is also held to have been introduced 
by the legendary sage Kámarája, with another version, beginning with 
HA, introduced by a princess named Lopamudra. The translation of 
verse 32 of the Saundarya-Lahari runs as follows: “O Mother! Siva, 
Sakti, Kama and Ksiti; and then, Ravi, Sitakirana, Smara, Harnsa 
and Sakra; and thereafter, Para, Mara and Hari; these (three sets 
of) syllables, when conjoined severally at their ends with the three 
Hrllekhas [HRIM's], become the components of Thy name." 

Laksmidhara, the commentator, explains the formation of the 
Sri-Vidyà-Mantra: “The stanza merely mentions fifteen conventional 
names indicative of syllables, which, when construed in the proper 
way, would yield the following result; Siva is *ka'; Sakti represents 
e’; Kama, ‘i’; Ksiti, ‘la’; this is the first Khanda. Ravi is ‘ha’; 
Sitakirana, ‘sa’; Smara, ‘ka’; Harnsa, ‘ha’; and Sakra, ‘la’; this is 
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the second khanda. Para is ‘sa’; Mara, ‘ka’; and Hari, ‘la’; this is 
the third khanda. When the Hrllekhd, i.e., *hrim, is added to each 
of the three khandas, the result is the Paficadagaksari-Mantra.”* In 
concordance with the above theory of language this mantra is believed 
to be the mother goddess Tripurasundari herself: “Pañcadaśi (or 
Sodasi [sixteenth], with the addition of another seed-letter SRIM) is 
not merely the mantra of the Mother-Goddess; it is itself the Mother- 
Goddess."*! y 

The addition of the sixteenth syllable, ŚRĪM, is part of the more 
esoteric teaching of the Śrī-Vidyā, which is concerned with lunar 
correspondences and only muttered and transmitted in secret. The 
letters of the mantra indeed reflect the phases of the moon: “The 
moon signifying the collective power of 15 vowels tending towards 
the final unmodified nasal. ... The moon's parallelism with the 15 
vowels taken collectively is derived from the fact that the moon has 
15 phases (tithi) during each fortnight, the 16th phase being tran- 
scendental and unchanging."*? The mantra has also been made to 
accord with the words of the Vedic Gayatri-Mantra in Tripurà-tapani- 
Upanisad (1). 

As indicated, there are three sections (ka(a) of the Sri-Vidya- 
Mantra, each ending with the syllable HRIM. This syllable signifies 
both Sakti as well as the union of Siva and Sakti, replaces the Vedic 
Om, and provides a unity to the otherwise manifold nature of syllabic 
vocalization in the Tantric tradition: 


HRIM is an especially sacred syllable representing the mother- 
goddess herself.... A second explanation is also given; HA 
stands for Siva, RA for Sakti, and I for their union resulting 
in utter tranquility.... This seed-syllable, which is extensively 
employed in Tantric rituals, is described as the Tantric equivalent 
of the Vedic Om (tantrika-pranava). |t gives the sense of com- 
pletion; the letters in each unit of the mantra are separate by 
themselves (vyasti), but the employment of HRIM at the joints 
(küta) transforms them into a unity (samasti).* 


The power of this mantra is fathomed primarily in its oral form, 
which is said to be bristling with various energies: 


The terminal sound M (bindu, anusvara) has along with it the 
crescent moon (ardha-candra) and the invisible powers (rodhini, 
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nada, nadanta, Sakti), which are present only when the seed- 
syllable is articulated, and not when written. This complex 
seed-syllable is identified with the supreme mother-goddess (para- 
devatà), whose presence and power are sought to be packed into 
the mantra. The import of each preceding letter is imagined as 
flowing into the succeeding one, and the imports of the entire 
series to coalesce in the terminal HRIM. 


The immediate sources of power for the consonants themselves are 
the vowel sounds: “The vowels are said to provide power (Sakti) to 
the consonants, which are in the nature of mere seeds (bija)... 
[which]. . . transform these ordinary letters into the mother-like ma- 
trkà condition."** 

The soteriological function of the Sri-Vidyà-Mantra becomes 
clear as it is identified with the stream of internal sound normally 
termed Nada in Sakta-Tantra: “The Paficadasi with the above three 
kiitas are to be regarded as the stream of sound that rises from the 
basal Müládhàra center and goes right up to the thousand-petalled 
lotus on the crown of the devotee's head. This sound passes through 
the three ‘peaks’ (kiifas) symbolized by the sound HRIM, as a thread 
through three beads of a rosary.” 

Regarding the japa of the Sri-Vidya-Mantra, the last chapter of 
the Yogini-hrdaya-Tantra contains this curious description, as para- 
phrased by Padoux: 


The three parts of this mantra are visualized as being present 
in three of the Cakras of the subtle body (placed at different 
points along the spine of the material body). They are then drawn 
upwards by the ascending movement of their pronunciation 
(uccara) which is linked to the cosmic and human movement of 
“breath” (prana). This ascending thrust of the phonic energy 
of the mantra carries upwards the Kundalini and culminates in 
its immobilization at the highest point of both verbal pronun- 
ciation and the subtle body. The worshipper is then fused with 
the Supreme Reality, pure bliss, the **ocean without waves” of 
the transcendental divinity concealing within itself the totality 
of cosmic appearances of which it is the source and the 
foundation.** 


Schematically, the first section, KA E I LA HRIM, is juxtaposed 
with the Müládhàra, Svadhisthana, Manipüra, and Anahata Cakras. 
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The second section, HA SA KA HA LA HRIM, corresponds to the 
Visuddha and Ājñā Cakras. The third and final section, SA KA LA 
HRIM, terminates in the Sahasrara (thousand-petaled lotus). In the 
upward direction these three sections also reflect the three cosmic 
processes of creation (srsti), preservation (sthiti), and dissolution (sarn- 
hara), respectively.” These correlations are actually not surprising, as 
the Cakras are also mentioned throughout the Saundarya-Lahari (see 
specifically vv. 36-41), an alleged source of the Sri-Vidya-Mantra 
itself.** 

Although the term Nada is not within the text of the Saundarya- 
Lahari, it appears throughout the commentaries. In the very first 
verse, for example, where the unity of Siva and Sakti is stressed, the 
commentator Kamesvara-süri (ca. sixteenth century) says the follow- 
ing: “Only when brought into union with the Sakti (*A' with * «"), 
would Siva (the dyad of ‘U’ and ‘M’) acquire the power of assuming 
the form of Pranava, the embodied form of Nada, etc., assuming 
the stages of Para, Pasyanti, etc., wherefrom originate the Svaras, 
Varnas, Padas and Vakyas galore. If not, the Deva (the dyad of ‘U’ 
and ‘M’) becomes utterly incapable of producing the Pranava, be- 
coming dumb-founded."** Recent studies of the Sri-Vidya Japa prac- 
tice has revealed a correlation between three types of japa, which are 
all performed using rosary beads, and the three stages of sound (Vaik- 
hari, Madhyamá, and Pa$yanti) enunciated by Bhartrhari: 


In vacika-japa [audible repetition] the mantras are repeated with 
the intake of outer air. This is equated with Vaikhari-Vàk, ar- 
ticulated speech, pronounced when the breath strikes different 
places of articulation. Here there is complete differentiation of 
the word and its meaning. In the upamsu-japa [low intonation] 
the intake of air is considerably reduced. ... This represents 
Madhyama-Vak, which is less gross than Vaikhari but differ- 
entiated. Madhyama which lies midway between Vaikhari and 
Pasyanti is apprehended by the mind. In the manasa-japa [silent, 
mental repetition] the air intake is at its minimum and the japa 
is repeated effortlessly and spontaneously. At this stage the japa 
begins to coalesce with the subtle plane of speech, the Pasyanti- 
Vak, which is not subject to the movement of vital breath. 
Hence, it represents the fusion of word and its meaning and is 
devoid of every kind of differentiation.” 


The Sri-Vidya japa practice is meant to accompany meditation 
on the Sri-Cakra, the famous yantra, or visual diagram composed of 
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nine intersecting triangles within a lotus flower design. “The con- 
comitant recitation (japa) of the Sri-Vidya is meant to accompany a 
localization of the elements of the Sri-Cakra in an ascending direction 
in three centers of the mystic body combined with a mental penetration 
into ever subtler recesses of the syllable Om."*' In images reminiscent 
of the Gorakhnath tradition the Sri-Vidyà meditation scenario posits 
a kind of flooding or bursting of consciousness wherein the elixir of 
immortality overcomes the aspirant in a state of ecstasy: “The Kun- 
dalini power is thus starved, and so rises up like a serpent, pierces 
through the three knots (granthi), and entering the thousand-petalled 
lotus on the crown (Sahasrára), bites the moon that is located in the 
center of this lotus. The nectar that oozes out of the bitten moon 
floods the lunar orb that is situated on the top of the Ajiia center 
(between the eyebrows). Then the entire body is flooded by the flow 
of nectar." 

One of the most esoteric or secretive traditions of Nada or Nada- 
Brahman is the path of the so-called Pranava-Saktis, which are said 
to lie between the sixth and seventh Cakras.® After reaching the Ajiia- 
Cakra “the Yogi then passes to the region of Bindu, the unmanifest 
sound and from there to the region of causal sound Náda. In the 
Yogi's mystic body this causal stage is visualized to exist between 
Ajiia-Cakra and Sahasrára. . .. This region between Ājñā-Cakra and 
Sahasrára is divided into eight steps representing the gradual fusion 
of the sonic and phenomenal emanations leading to the final merger 
of the individual self into the supreme Energy in Sahasrára."^ The 
names of the ten steps (including Ajiia Cakra and Sahasrara) are the 
Ajiia-Cakra, or Bindu, Ardha-Candra, Rodhini, Nada, Nádánta, 
Sakti, Vyapika, Samana, Unmana, and Sahasrára, or Mahabindu. 
The text (ca. ninth century A.D.) known as the Yogini-hrdaya-Tantra 
(3.179-82), possibly their earliest source, enumerates these steps 
(Bindu, Ardha-Candra, Rodhini, Nada, Nadanta, Sakti, Vyapika, 
Samana, and Unmana) in relation to the three "Kütas," the three 
Kundalis (three forms of the goddess Kundalini), the three cosmic 
processes (creation, maintenance, and destruction), and the six Cak- 
ras, stressing that Nada is the only unifying factor among these oth- 
erwise diverse features. The commentary by Amrtànandanáth 
(fourteenth century A.D.) provides additional insight yet remains ret- 
icent about the original source of these structures. 

By the eighteenth century these steps had been given visual de- 
scription in the Varivasya-Rahasya (1.21-26) of Bhaskara Raya: 


Nada emanating from Maladhara functions as the string passing 
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through the several letters, forming with them a composite 
whole, even as the threads in a piece of cloth. The Bindu, circular 
in form, shines forth like a lamp (with its seat) in the middle 
of the forehead. Ardha-Candra having its seat just above that, 
bears a significant name, both in point of brilliance and form 
(i.e., shines like and assumes the form of the crescent moon). 
Rodhini, which is immediately the next, is triangular in shape 
and has the brightness of moonshine. Nada, which resembles 
the ruby has the appearance of a nerve placed between two eggs 
(i.e., a vertical line between two zeros). Nàdànta has the sheen 
of lightning and resembles a plough with a Bindu attached to 
the left. Sakti resembles a nerve rising out of the left of two 
juxtaposed Bindus. Vyapika is said to have the form of a Bindu 
and a triangle with its apex resting thereon. Samana has the 
form of two Bindus placed one above the other, with a line 
connecting them. The same, shorn of the upper Bindu, is Un- 
mana. Above this lies Mahábindu.* 


Bhaskara Raya mentions these same steps in his commentary on the 
Lalita-Sahasranama (2.70, no. 299), wherein the name for the goddess 
Lalita (Tripurasundari) is Nada-rapa (“in the form of sound"): 
“There are eight notes (varnas) above the Bindu of the syllable HRIM, 
etc. such as Ardha-Candra, Rodhini, Nada, Nadanta, Sakti, Vyapika, 
Samana, and Unmani which are subtle, more subtle, and most subtle; 
of these the third is Nada....The Supreme Devi, seated on the lap 
of that (Nada), leading upward, should be contemplated."* Judging 
from their initial appearance in the Yogini-hrdaya-Tantra, these steps 
cannot be said to be a later accretion but, rather, have formed part 
of the core of the Sákta-Tantra tradition—at least in its Sri-Vidya 
form—from its earliest theological development. 

The Kamakala-Vilasa, an important yet undated Sri-Vidyà text 
of only fifty-five verses by Pufiyanandanath (ca. thirteenth century 
A.D.), describes the stages in the phonic emanation of the universe— 
in a slightly different way than the Sarada-tilaka-Tantra—by recourse 
to a primordial triangle recalling the basics of Hindu embryology. 
This triangle, called the Kamakala, consists of three Bindus: “The 
triad Siva [Parásiva as Prakása]-Sakti [Vimarsa]-Nada obtained the 
name Kamakala....The Kamakala symbolizes the creative nuclei 
graphically represented by a white and red dot [semen and menstrual 
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flux] which automatically produce a third point of gravity [Misra 
Bindu]."^ 

The names Kama and Kala, as well as their role in the origin of 
language, are explained by the Kamakala-Vilasa itself (v. 6 and 7): 
“The two Bindus, white and red, are Siva and Sakti, who, in their 
secret inutual enjoyment, are now expanding and now contracting. 
They are the cause of the creation of word (vàk) and meaning (artha), 
now entering and now separating from one another. Bindu which is 
Ahamkara...is the sun which is the union of these two (white and 
red Bindus). The sun is Kama, which is so-called because of its de- 
sirableness; and Kala is the two Bindus which are moon and fire"? 

Furthermore, the role of Nada-Brahman is emphasized here (v. 
9): “From the Red-Bindu about to create arose sound (ravah) which 
is the Nàda-Brahman sprout. From that (sound) came ether, Air, Fire, 
water, earth, and the letters of the alphabet." Amid the ensuing dis- 
cussion of lotus petals, letters, Cakras, Bijas, and elements, the men- 
tion of the by now well-known four stages of speech is almost expected 
(v. 32): “Para, Pa$yanti, and Madhyama in her form or aspect as 
(the unuttered) gross letters—by these three is produced Vaikhari who 
is the fifty-one letters of the alphabet." 

Among all of the secondary triangles formed out of the nine inter- 
secting triangles in the Sri-Cakra-Yantra (diagram), the Kamakala is 
the primordial or primary triangle, and is the “immediate evolute of 
the central point (Bindu)....The three corners of the triangle rep- 
resent three forms of the power of the Mother-Goddess [Kámesvari, 
Vajresvari, and Bhagamilini]. . . . The three angles of the triangle also 
represent three forms of speech: Pasyanti, Madhyamá, and Vaikhari. 
The triangle is therefore called 'Speech-born' (Vag-bhava).” The stage 
of Para, or Para-Vak, is portrayed by the central Bindu, marking 
the ultimate unity of Siva and Sakti as well as the word AHAM: 
*'Siva is the Bindu, symbolized by the initial vowel A in the alphabet; 
Sakti is the Nàda symbolized by the final consonant HA. Their orig- 
inal union is symbolized by the word AHAM.... When the Bindu 
and the Nàda unite, a compound Bindu emerges, bearing pure affinity 
to the male Siva as well as the female Sakti."? The Kama or Misra- 
Bindu also represents the anusvara, having one dot, while the other 
two Kalas represent the ''two-dotted" visarga. 

Nearly every conceivable linguistic permutation has been dis- 
cussed in the texts of the Sri-Vidya, which exemplifies the highest 
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degree of sophisticated speculation on the nature and function of 
sacred sound as Nada-Brahman. 


Goppess Kari 


The second most fruitful area for the study of sacred sound in Sákta- 
Tantra is the goddess Kali tradition, most visible in West Bengal, 
Assam, Kashmir, and Kerala; all places in which the goddess Kali, 
as the Tantric goddess supreme, is the center of Tantric cult and 
worship. Whereas the tradition of Tripurasundari is referred to as Śrī- 
kula, the Kālī tradition is known as Kālī-kula. The transition from 
the benign Tripurasundari to the malevolent Kali is made easier by 
reference to a key Sakta text: “According to the Sakti-saħgama- 
Tantra, Kali, Tara, Tripurasundari, and Chinnamastā are one and 
the same."? Indeed, despite some iconographic and even theological 
differences, the features regarding sacred sound hold true for nearly 
all of the Sakta traditions. 

The Kali Tantric literary corpus of Bengal abounds in Sanskrit 
collections and digests, which include material from a vast array of 
sources. It also includes compendiums that give directions regarding 
worship activities—namely, puja, dhyana, and homa but including 
digressions on mantra and yantra. As a rule, these texts do not possess 
the intellectual rigor and literary accomplishment of the Sri-Vidya 
group yet are said to predate the Sri-Vidya: 


"The beginnings of Káli-kula literature can be traced back further 
than those of the Sri-kula. . . . Perhaps the oldest Tantra on Kali 
worship preserved to us is the Yoni-gahvara ''Recess of the 
Womb” [ms. dated A.D. 1200]. ... Among the subjects touched 
upon is the creation of the Gahvara alluded to in the title; it 
appears to be the alphabet arranged in a geometrical figure of 
fifty sections which should be considered the womb of all 
mantras.” 


The public worship in Bengal of the goddess Kālī postdates, 
however, the Sri-Vidya cult activity: “The public worship of Káli, 
which is widespread in Bengal today, does not seem to predate the 
seventeenth century.... The most popular Tantric works of Bengal 
that celebrate and describe KAli are also late.””s The inception of the 
cult of Kali in Bengal is probably due to the influence of Krsnananda 
Agamavágisa, said to have been a contemporary of Caitanya (A.D. 
1486-1533), the great Vaisnava reformer and inaugurator of Bengali 
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Vaisnavism: '""Krsnánanda is credited with the conception, for the first 
time, of the Kali image current in Bengal. He is also believed to have 
introduced the worship of this goddess in this province.’’” In addition, 
Krsnánanda wrote a large work in Sanskrit, the Tantra-Sa@ra (ca. A.D. 
1500), which to this day has formed the basis of Bengali Sakta-Tantra 
worship and rite: “His Tantra-Sara is looked upon as the most au- 
thoritative work on Tantra and as an infallible guide to all Tantric 
worship." 

Krsnananda cites many previous Tantric sources in his work, but 
it seems likely that he is the first to ascribe Kali with fifty human 
heads denoting the fifty Sanskrit letters, as he does when describing 
her form, known as Guhyakali in Tantra-Sara (1.326)."* The sixteenth- 
century Sri-Vidya text known as Sakti-sahgama- Tantra (“The Tantra 
of Sakti Communion"), which is quoted extensively by Krsnánanda, 
contains descriptions of Guhyakali as well as the fifteen Nityás (god- 
desses), all of which resemble in some way the accepted form of Kali 
(i.e., dark, terrifying, nude, bloody, disheveled hair, garland of heads, 
belt of arms, at cremation site, etc.)'? Yet in none of these descriptions, 
as far as I can tell, is the garland of heads connected to the Sanskrit 
alphabet or the number fifty. In verse 6 of Karpürüdi-Stotram (ca. 
tenth century A.D.), however, Kali is described as being “adorned with 
a garland of heads." The commentator—date unknown—immediately 
interprets this as referring to the fifty Sanskrit letters: “She who is 
Sabda-Brahman consisting of fifty letters. Niruttara- Tantra says, 'She 
is adorned with a garland of heads representing the fifty letters. The 
Kamadhenu-Tantra says, ‘In my throat is the wonderful Bija of fifty 
letters? Again ‘I worship the Mother the source of the universe, Sabda- 
Brahman itself, blissful.’ Visvasara says, ‘Blissful Brahman is adorned 
with Sabda-Brahman and within the body is represented by all 
mantras." 

Though the dating of the abovementioned texts (Niruttara-Tantra 
and Kamadhenu-Tantra) is still problematic, further study of these as 
well as other esoteric Kali Tantras such as the Siddhalahari- Tantra, 
Todala-Tantra, and the Mundamala-Tantra (“Tantra of the Garland 
of Skulls’’), are certain to provide some answers to the vexing question 
of Káli's relation to the Sanskrit alphabet. 

The Kali hymn known as the Karpiiradi-Stotram is very popular 
in Bengal, and it is also one of the oldest, according to Agehananda 
Bharati: “The work is fairly old; though Avalon did not try to establish 
any date, I would place it between the ninth and eleventh centuries; 
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its style bears marked similarity to that of the Saundarya-Lahari [ca. 
eighth century]."" As the Saundarya-Lahari had done for the Sri- 
Vidya tradition, the Karpiiradi-Stotram provided a kind of *'acrostic 
foundation" for the main mantra of the practicing Kali tradition— 
“KRIM KRIM KRIM HUM HUM HRIM HRĪM Daksine Kalike 
KRIM KRiM KRIM HUM HUM HRIM HRIM Svaha.” The title 
word Karpüra, along with the first five verses out of twenty-two, 
contain esoteric correspondences—that is, they are only understood 
with reference to the commentaries, between certain words in the text 
and the above syllables—from which the final twenty-two syllabled 
mantra is constructed. The mantra is explained further by the com- 
mentator Durgarama with reference to Nada and Bindu: “in KRIM, 
K is Kali, R is Brahma, I is Mahamaya, Nada is the matrix of the 
universe, and Bindu is the dispeller of sorrow. In HUM, H is Siva, 
U is Bhairava, Nada means the Supreme, and Bindu is the dispeller 
of sorrow. In HRÍM, H is Siva, R is Prakriti, 1 is Mahamaya, Nada 
the generatrix of the universe, and Bindu the dispeller of pain. Con- 
templation of mantras constituted of these letters reveals their cai- 
tanya. Japa of mantra without its caitanya is useless"? Very often 
the japa of Kàáli-Mantras is done without a rosary, using the right 
thumb to count the recitations by advancing along each of the inside 
joints of the same hand in a particular fashion known as Kara-Japa, 
a practice also observed mostly within other Sákta contexts. 

Regarding the development of Bengali Saktism, late seventeenth- 
and early eighteenth-century Bengal witnessed a revitalization of cre- 
ative Hindu Sakta-Tantra, which produced a considerable number of 
mystic hymns in Sanskrit notable for their expression of devotion 
(Bhakti) toward the Goddess. Often these hymns formed part of a 
larger text. The famous hymn of the “One Hundred Names of Kali,” 
known as the **Adyà-Káli-Svarüpa," is contained in the Mahanirvana- 
Tantra (7.12-32), an eighteenth-century Kali text written in Bengal. 
The text itself proclaims the benefit of its recitation, since the names 
of Kali are said to be nondifferent from the goddess herself: 


The hundred names of Kalika [Kàáli], beginning with the letter 
KA. They are all identical with the image of Káli. He who in 
worship recites these names with his mind fixed on Kalika, for 
him Mantra-siddhi is quickly obtained, and with him Kali is 
pleased. ...[The repetition of this hymn 108 times] yields all 
desired fruit. This hymn of praise of a hundred names, which 
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is the primeval Kali herself, if read, or caused to be read, if 
heard, or caused to be heard, frees from all sins and leads to 
union with Brahman.® 


In our present age of strife and quarrel, known as the Kali Yuga, 
this hymn, as well as others, of Kali is said to be particularly effective 
for salvation: “In all ages, O Devi! but particularly in the Kali Age, 
the Mantras of the sacred primeval Kalika are of great efficacy, and 
yield complete success.”* 

In the twentieth century several Bengali theorists and practitioners 
of Sakta-Tantra have made important contributions to the study of 
Sakta-Tantra and Mantra-Sastra which deserve mention and which 
as yet remain unexamined by scholars. Swami Pratyagatmananda, for 
example, a nonagenarian, has composed an original Sanskrit-Bengali 
work in six volumes entitled Japa-Sütram, which is also available in 
an abridged English edition. Sitárámdàs Omkarnath has published a 
work entitled Nàda-Lilàmrta, which contains many Sanskrit references 
to Nada, as well as a collection of original poems in Bengali on the 
subject of Nada-Brahman. The valuable introduction to this work by 
Gopinath Kaviraj is a Bengali translation of his own essay in Hindi 
entitled “‘Nada-Tattva.” 

Among the traditions of Hinduism Sakta-Tantra seems to exhibit 
the highest preoccupation with sonic theology, especially in the ar- 
ticulation of complex strategies and structures of Nada-Brahman. Yet, 
the scholarly study of Sakta-Tantra is still in its infancy, as many of 
the principal Sakta texts remain unexamined and unavailable for cross- 
comparison with those of the Saiva and Vaisnava traditions. Though 
we are somewhat limited to specific Agamic and Tantric texts, the 
overwhelming focus of these texts on matters related to mantra and 
japa increase our expectations with regard to the proposed theme of 
this study. An inspection of the appropriate Saiva and Vaisnava texts 
and traditions forms the content of chapters 5 and 6. 


Chapter 5 


SaIvisM 
Sacred Sound as the Energy of Siva 


T” goddess worshipped by the two major Śākta cults as discussed 
in the previous chapter is generally understood to be the spouse 
of Siva. Though less prevalent in cultic form, the spouse of Visnu 
also forms an important Sakta dimension of Hinduism. This brings 
us, in this and the chapter that follows, to an examination of the next 
two divisions of the Hindu theistic tradition, namely Saivism and 
Vaisnavism: “Saivism and Vaisnavism form the two principal religious 
currents of classical and modern Hinduism. Saivism centers on the 
worship of the god Siva and Vaisnavism on that of Visnu."! 

The present chapter will examine the main sectors of the Saiva 
tradition, beginning with the Saiva-Agama and followed by Saiva- 
Siddhanta and Kashmiri Saivism. The Vaisnava traditions will be 
examined in chapter 6, beginning with the Páfcarátra texts and fol- 
lowed by the later Vaisnava sectarian developments and Bhakti move- 
ments. We will argue in both chapters that the structure of Ultimate 
Reality for Hindu theism involves sacred sound as a significant female 
component and that the techniques for the realization of salvific goals, 
as in Sakta-Tantra, are significantly centered on exercises involving 
the transformative power of sacred sound as Nada-Brahman, that is, 
sonic theology. 

The status of sacred sound (Sabda-Brahman, Nada-Brahman, or 
Para-Vak) in Saivism is one of subordination to the supreme deity 
of Siva, as noted by Gaurinath Sastri: “In Agama [early Saiva texts] 
the Paràá-Vàk occupies a subordinate position, being conceived as the 
power of the Supreme Reality or Parama-Siva, and would thus seem 
to correspond to Sabda-Brahman."? Sacred sound is thus conceived 
as the obedient female counterpart of the male sovereign deity and 
acts strictly as his energy. This will be seen to apply to Vaisnavism 
as well. Though the realm of sacred sound is closely identified with 
the Supreme Reality in these theistic traditions, it contrasts with the 
supremely autonomous position it holds in the philosophies of Mi- 
marhsa and the Grammarians. ` 
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The many distinct cults and sects of Hinduism today were sup- 
posedly once part of a more unified conglomerate religion: “The three 
great currents—Vaisnava, Saiva, and Sakta—have all the chief ele- 
ments of their cult... in common and base these... largely on the 
same theoretical foundations." They shared an outlook that was du- 
alistic: “During (the) early period of Agamic thought, the philosophy 
was purely dualistic,"* meaning specifically that “all Agamic schools 
accept the doctrine of the ‘three realities, viz., the Supreme Being, 
the individual souls, and the objective universe. That means that they 
do not take the point of view of Sankara's monism.” 

On the practical level Thomas J. Hopkins concurs: “There are 
few sectarian differences between Vaisnavite and Saivite Tantric prac- 
tices in the Agamas. Much more evident is the common Tantric em- 
phasis on internalization of images, identification with the deity and 
divine powers, use of Tantric mantras, and reliance on sectarian or 
Tantric teachers rather than orthodox Brahmanas for religious in- 
struction."* Often it is difficult to differentiate between Tantric and 
Agamic practices, regardless of sect. “The specialists in the Tantras 
and in the Agamas dealing with temple cults and ceremonials are 
closely akin and often identical.” 

Accordingly, the sonic methods of Nada-Yoga discussed in chap- 
ter 3 will be seen to form the foundation of sectarian theology across 
these divisions of Hindu theism. Many of the Saiva-Agama literatures 
contain metaphysical and cosmological discussions about nada, bindu, 
the thirty-six tattvas, bija, màtrkà, and the origin of the alphabet. 
Several of the important Vaisnava Páficarátra texts contain similar 
themes. The Saiva cults employ a myriad of salvific Yoga practices 
in their sadhana, centering upon sonic meditation, including Nada- 
Brahman worship and japa. Since most Saivas and Saktas practice 
some form of Yoga, there may appear to be overlaps between some 
of our chapters. There is almost no Yoga that is free of sectarian 
connection. The God Siva is popularly known as Maha-Yogi, the 
“Great Yogi,” and serves as the Yoga role model par excellence for 
many Hindu traditions. Even Advaita-Vedanta—and the Yoga prac- 
ticed therein—which claims to be above sectarian affiliation, is ba- 
sically Saivite. The Gorakhnath Yogis are generally followers of Siva, 
though, according to region, they are sometimes Vaisnavite, as seen 
in some of the Hatha-Yoga treatises. 

As will be seen, speculation on the nature and funétion of sacred 
sound continues throughout the theistic Hindu tradition, from the 
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early Saiva-Agamas and Vaisnava-Sarhhitás to the later sectarian ide- 
ologies. The actual extent of the later usage of sacred sound and 
sound formulas by practicing Hindus has, in fact, not been critically 
studied. When discussed it is too often limited by parochial concerns, 
temporal borders, and geographic boundaries. 


Satva-AGAMA 


The study of sacred sound in medieval Hinduism must be able to 
incorporate material from diverse sources. Recent scholars have pos- 
ited the coexistence of two separate corpora, Veda and Agama, giving 
each nearly equal authority in terms of guiding the development of 
Hinduism. The truths outlined in the Vedic corpus (sometimes called 
“Nigama”) are said to be realized practically through the techniques 
(sadhana) inculcated in the Agamas, a kind of evolved Veda sometimes 
called the “Fifth Veda” and said to be the prescribed teaching for 
the present degenerate age of Kali Yuga. A major source for infor- 
mation about India's living religious traditions, yet reflecting many 
practices over two thousand years old, the Agamas contain details on 
all forms and varieties of image worship, pilgrimage, mantra, devotion 
(Bhakti), festivals, temple construction, and other religious duties. 
Chronologically, then, the early Agama and Tantric traditions predate 
Buddhism and possibly inform it, as noted by a modern scholar: “The 
Agamic (Tantric) texts, as we know them today, had for the most 
part preceded Buddhism."* 

Though the generic term gama ("'tradition" or “sacred tradi- 
tional doctrine") can be shown to include literatures of virtually all 
sects, further clarification is needed in order to avoid confusion as 
we move onward. “Usually the Agamas of the Saivas are called Aga- 
ma, those of the Saktas are called Tantra, and those of the Vaisnavas 
are known as Sarnhitá."* The term Agama is now mostly associated 
with the older Saiva texts: “In a narrower sense the term Agama is 
especially applied to Saivite works (Saiva-Agama).”"° In south India 
the word Agama has grown into a common expression for the entire 
Saivite canon, including vernacular devotional works (mostly in Tamil) 
and Saivite “sayings,” all considered on an equal or higher level than 
the Vedic corpus. 

The oral nature of the Agama texts is understood to mean that 
they were the original spoken word of Lord Siva: “The word ‘Agama’ 
is... supposed to refer to the sástra [scripture] that has been related 
by Siva to his divine consort Parvati [Sakti]."'' And the same format 
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remains in virtually all the Saiva literature: “Usually Siva takes the 
role of the teacher, Devi of the pupil"? Though a large number of 
Saiva-Agamas are said to exist, the basic number of revealed texts 
containing a common rubric is generally accepted to be twenty-eight. 
The principal Agamas are called the '*Müla-Agamas," or those directly 
revealed by Siva, and are generally supposed to expound the four 
paths of Saiva philosophy and religion—Jiiana, Yoga, Kriya including 
rituals, and Charyà. The Jñāna portion discusses philosophy, while 
the other three may be taken as dealing with more practical concerns, 
such as personal sadhana, cultic and community affairs. Since only 
portions of the twenty-eight Agamas have been recovered, along with 
fragments supporting a possible larger canon, Agamic study is still 
in its beginning stages. 

The notion of God as the giver or discloser of an original rev- 
elation should not be unfamiliar to Western readers. Just as several 
of the Hindu gods appear as “speaker” (i.e., Siva as the speaker of 
the Saiva-Agamas and Visnu as the original revealer of the Paiicaratra 
canon), the chief Judaic god, Yahweh, is also celebrated as the primal 
speaker of the Mosaic law (Torah): “Strict etymology [root HWY =" 
breathe, speak] permits the meaning ‘speaker’ for the name of Yah- 
weh. The nature of Hebrew religion, especially the tradition regarding 
Yahwism of the Mosaic period when Yahwism first comes into prom- 
inence, supports such an interpretation, for it is preeminently as a 
‘speaker’ that Yahweh is known.” ™® 

Currently, the most intensive research in the Saiva-Agama tra- 
dition is being conducted in south India. The French Institute of 
Indology in Pondicherry, headed by N. R. Bhatt, has been devoted 
for the past several decades to collecting, editing, and translating 
many of the important texts and manuscripts.'* Bhatt emphasized the 
extreme importance of the Agamas for our understanding of Hinduism 
in a recent interview: “The Agama texts and traditions are as old or 
older than the Vedas. ... The sources for the living religion of India 
are the Agamas, not the Vedas."'* In the preface to the institute's 
recently published Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts (1986), he 
explains the antiquity of the Agamas: “It is better to conclude that 
the language used in the Agamas is pre-Paninian [i.e., before the 
second century B.C.E.] and conformed to the usage of that period.” 
The singular importance of the Agamas for understanding the prac- 
tices of Hinduism are underscored, as he continues: “If one goes 
through this branch of literature [the Vedas], one does not find the 
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type of religion that is now existing in India; these works [Vedas] do 
not give rules or regulations for personal worship in the form of püjà 
nor for the temple worship as they are practiced now. It is only the 
Agamas which are the basic texts dealing with those regular personal 
or temple worship [activities,] and with all that pertain to the temple 
complex."'* 

While not intending to lessen their importance, Jan Gonda is 
more cautious regarding the date of the Agamas: “The oldest Agamas 
may have been composed in the period between ca. 400 and 
800.... [But] the earliest manuscript of an Agama—the Kirana—is 
dated 924 a.p.” On the other hand, there are some who hold an 
extreme view that the Sanskrit Agamas were originally written in Tamil 
and represent a tradition of Saiva temple worship which vastly predates 
the entire Vedic culture: “The term gama in Sanskrit may... mean 
that which has come into Sanskrit from Tamil.” Gonda is rightly 
skeptical of this view: “Part of the Sivaites of the South... regard 
their Agamas as a sanskritization of an originally Dravidian (Tamil) 
tradition which they believe to have been transmitted orally before 
disappearing. This cannot however be shown demonstrably."'* 

Still another view posits the origin of the Saiva-Agama, not in 
south India, but in the north: **Despite relatively early references to 
the existence of Agamic Saivism in the South, it seems that the Saiva- 
Agamas originally flourished in northern India, spreading to the South 
only later"? It is difficult to take a stand on this issue, especially 
since there are thousands of unedited *Agamic" manuscripts at the 
institute awaiting further study: “Most of these [Saiva] Agamas still 
lie unpublished, and yet they form the religious kernel of Saivism as 
practiced by millions of people in different parts of India"? In fact, 
the future course of indological study is relying on the Agama research 
that is presently being carried out in Pondicherry, Tirupati, and 
Madras. 

The Saiva-Agama texts are considered the basic canon for nearly 
all of the Saiva sectarian divisions of Hinduism. Though the origin 
and chronology of the Saiva-Agamas remain obscure, they are still 
“considered the basic authoritative texts by Saiva-Siddhantins, Kash- 
mir Saivas, and adherents of Virasaivism. . . . It is the common belief 
of all Saivas that the Agamas which, like their Visnuite counterparts, 
are esoteric and traditionally taught to the worthy initiated, are the 
spoken word of Siva. ... Thus, the inspiration on which the Saivite 
schools are believed to be based is eternal and the expression of the 
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Divine Word.”” Originally dualistic or pluralistic in outlook, these 
texts have been supplemented by further revelations to express the 
nondual position as well, as in Kashmiri Saivism. 

In a second interview N. R. Bhatt enumerated some identifiable 
characteristics of Saiva-Agamic culture which he has compared and 
contrasted with identifiable Vedic, Yogic, and Tantric features: 


The original Saiva-Agama culture was very simple: Linga wor- 
ship, representing the Trimürti of Brahma, Siva, and Visnu in 
one phallic icon; discussions of the thirty-six Tattvas (truths) 
including Nàda and Bindu; cosmic bipolarity whereby Siva is 
represented by Nada and Sakti by Bindu; unity of its four parts 
of Jiiana, Kriya, Yoga, Charyá, as opposed to the Vedic tradition 
where there was separation; profusion of Sanskrit texts; the use 
of Om recitation, as in the Vedas; temple life characterized by 
music, song, and dance; Yoga practice carried out not necessarily 
in solitude but in connection with the temple and temple worship. 
Contrary to the Vedic culture, there were no caste distinctions 
and no animal offerings allowed.?? 


Bhatt presumably drew upon his extraordinary knowledge of a large 
range of published and unpublished Agama texts for this 
characterization. 

For our purposes the recognition of a significant amount of 
speculation on the nature of Nàda, Bindu, and Pranava, or Om in 
the Saiva-Agama texts themselves sparks our inquiry. For example: 
“The Mrgendra-Agama [1.2] finds the quintessence of Nada, Bindu 
or the three gods (Trimürti), the various elements (the sun, the moon 
and the fire) in the Pranava."? The Candrajfiana-Agama (Kriyapada, 
Patala 3.13) describes the universe as a composite of Siva, which is 
Nada, the Sakti, which is Bindu (binduh Saktih sivo nadah), while 
verse 16 portrays the Siva-Linga as both a combination of Nada and 
Bindu (bindu-nadatmakam lingam) as well as the cause of the uni- 
verse.” The Süksma-Agama (Kriyapada, Patala 1.43-44) mentions 
similar ideas regarding the Linga, which, first, consists of Nada and 
Bindu and is the cause ef creation, maintenance, and destruction of 
the universe and, second, is the source of all mantras. The Can- 
drajfiana-Agama and the Süksma-Agama are both included in most 
lists of the original twenty-eight Agamas as revealed by Siva.?^ In 
reversal of the typology here the later Saiva-Siddhanta and Kashmiri 
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Saiva traditions associated Siva with Bindu and Sakti with Nada, as 
will be shown. 

With similarities in both language and symbolism the Agamic 
speculation on Om and Nada-Brahman carried well over into the 
Puranas, a large group of semihistorical and mythological literature 
growing out of the same theistic background. As in the Saiva-Agama 
texts, the Linga-Purana, along with the Skanda-Purana, amalgamate 
the Trimürti (Brahma, Visnu, Siva) into both the Linga and the 
Pranava: "The Linga constitutes the Trimürti and the Nada in the 
Linga-Purana. The Pranava on the Linga synthesizes the Nada and 
the matrka (syllable). It also symbolizes the quintessence of the three 
Gods and the Nada-Brahman—the fourth, by the medium of the three 
syllables—A + U + M and the eternal sound in the end."? Consonant 
with the Candrajfiana-Agama (and other Agamas), however, yet con- 
trary to the normal Tantric association of Nada with Sakti and Bindu 
with Siva in later Saiva theism, the Siva-Puràna (16.89-90) explains 
them as follows: “The unification of the Bindu and the Nada is called 
Sakali-kárana and the universe takes its birth as a result of this Sakali- 
karana. The phallic emblem [Siva-Linga] is the fusion of Bindu and 
Nada [bindu-nadatmakarm lingam). Bindu is the goddess and Siva is 
the Nada and the fusion of the two is the phallic emblem of Siva 
[bindur devi sivo nadah).”’** 

Deriving many notions from the Saiva-Agamas, another source 
for the study of mantra in Saivism is the Siva-Purana (ca. before 
A.D. 700), a text that stresses the intrinsic relation between Lord Siva 
and the Pranava, or Om: "Throughout the text the Siva-Puràna 
expresses in a variety of ways the idea that Siva IS the Pranava or 
that the Pranava IS Siva.” According to one passage (1.10.16-19), the 
fivefold Pranava issued out of Siva's five mouths: “Om was born 
from Siva's mouths. The sound A first came out of his northern 
mouth, U from his western mouth, M from his southern mouth; the 
Bindu next came from his eastern mouth, and the Nada from his 
central mouth. The result of this fivefold ‘gaping’ (vijrmbhita) was 
then made into one in the form of the single syllable OM”? 

Comparable to this as well as other accounts in the Agama and 
Tantra, the Jewish mysticism of the Kabbalah describes the linguistic 
emanation of the name of God: “God sends a single letter, the yod, 
the first letter of his great name, YHWH, the Tetragrammaton.'?? 
Further studies in Jewish esoterica reveal descriptions of the Hebrew 
alphabet vis-à-vis the face and beard of Yahweh as Microprosopus.*! 
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Lord Siva's own abode, or heaven, is said (1.6.23) to be máde 
of Om, or the Pranava: "'Siva's residence on the summit of Mount 
Kailàása is Pranavakara, in the form of the Pranava.” The mandatory 
role of the guru, the divine teacher, in the oral transmission of the 
Pranava in Saivism is explained here also, using the metaphor of 
human reproduction (1.18.90): “The mantra is the semen springing 
from the guru's tongue (the penis) and deposited in the disciple's ear 
(the yoni [womb]).” The idea here is that the guru, the “spiritual 
father," releases one—by the agency of Pranava, or mantra—from 
the material world into which one has been born due to the sexual 
activities of a natural father. In addition, the word Pranava is sub- 
jected to various etymologies in the Siva-Purüna, one among which 
(1.17.5) is as follows: **Pranava is so called because it is the ideal 
(pra) guide (na) to moksa for you (va). 

The “sound system" of the Saiva-Agama tradition is referred to 
as Náda-Tattva, or Nada-Bindu-Tattva, and carried well over into 
Saiva-Siddhanta metaphysics: “The philosophy of sound in Siva- 
Tattva [Saiva-Agama and Saiva-Siddhánta] is known as the Náda- 
Bindu-Tattva. ... Nada denotes the total sonic action that envelopes 
the field of sound, and not merely the sound.” This coheres with the 
following statement about their iconic representation: “The Nada and 
the Bindu iconically is expressed in the Linga and the circular plate 
or pattam."? 

As indicated, there is a major emphasis on personal sadhana, or 
spiritual practice, in the Saiva-Agama tradition. Personal sadhana, 
which is soteriological for all Agamic traditions, is said to include 
three important ingredients; the deity of Siva, the mantra, and the 
teacher, or guru: “In the Agamas, the s@dhana consists of three 
essentials—the particular Deity, the mantra, and the guru who intro- 
duces these." These three in no wise should be considered separate, 
for they coexist and are interdependent: “The Deity present in the 
guru, the mantra of the Deity, and the diksa@ [initiation] all invest the 
guru with a transcendental divinity which illumines the novice and 
helps to lead him on along the chosen path. The Agamas attach great 
importance to all these essentials of the Saiva-Sadhana.”* 

The second of these three essentials is mantra. The most common 
mantra of the Saiva-Agama tradition is the so-called Paücáksara, or 
“five-syllable mantra": namah sivaya—'1 offer obeisance unto Siva.” 
This is usually prefaced by Om and another bija syllable peculiar to 
the form of Siva which has been taught to the disciple: “Without the 
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Pranava, the primordial sound Om, no mantra for any Deity is valid. 
The bija-mantra is the most important. Bija is seed. Here it consists 
of a single sound represented by one voiced letter ending in M. This 
is different for the different Deities and consists in essence of a sound 
or syllable which is the principle of the form. It pleases the Deity and 
makes in come down to the disciple at the time of invocation and 
püja.'* 

As the Saiva-Agama tradition and literature informed nearly all 
of the Saiva sectarian developments in India, the basic tenets remained 
secure, despite variation in cultic application. And throughout the 
texts, based on the testimony of Agama scholars and the limited 
amount of available texts, the concepts of Nada, Bindu, and Nada- 
Brahman are inseparably woven into the metaphysical and soterio- 
logical speculations. In south India and Kashmir the Saiva-Agama 
tradition formed the basis of Saiva-Siddhanta, which also included 
the testimonies of the Tamil devotional literature of the Saiva saints. 


SaivA-SIDDHANTA 


The tradition of Saiva-Siddhánta, prevalent in the Tamil-speaking 
areas as well as in Kashmir,” represents the most important theological 
and devotional “living system" of Saivism. Like the Saiva-Agama 
tradition, Saiva-Siddhanta accepts the authority of the twenty-eight 
Saiva-Agamas. But it also accepts a large corpus of Tamil writings 
known as the “Tamil Veda.” 

As in the Saiva-Agama, the primarily dualistic Saiva-Siddhanta 
theology posits three eterna! realities: God, the living entities, and 
the material universe. These three realities are labeled as Pati, Pasu, 
and Pāśa, respectively. “The world being created by God [pati] as 
efficient cause through conscious power (will and creative energy, 
Sakti) as instrumental cause and Maya as material cause, is no illusion. 
The main purpose of its creation is the liberation of the beginningless 
souls, which are conceived as ‘cattle’ (pasu) bound by the noose (pasa) 
of impurity (mala) or spiritual ignorance, which forces them to pro- 
duce karma." 

Saiva-Siddhanta also accepts the basic Agama categories of Nada, 
Bindu, and so on, yet, differing from Saiva-Agama, places Nada as 
a feminine dimension of the all-powerful deity of Siva instead of as 
Siva himself. In the Saiva-Siddhanta cosmogony there is generally a 
ninefold progression from unmanifest to manifest—in descending 
order "Siva, Sakti, Nada and Bindu as unmanifest, Sadásiva as 
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manifest-unmanifest, and Mahesvara, Rudra, Visnu and Brahma as 
manifest unfoldings of the Absolute.” Hence, regarding Nada, 
“§aiva-Siddhanta ... will look upon Para or Nada not as Brahman 
but as Sakti—Parigraha-Sakti of Brahman and its unfoldment into 
concrete and overt speech forms as a case of real change of states, 
modal change (vrtti) not unreal appearances.” Thus, Nada, often 
equated with Siva in the Agamas and Puranas, is now used in the 
sense of an instrument of Brahman, which is Siva. This was probably 
due to the influence of the neighboring Sakta ideologies, which un- 
equivocally place Nada-Brahman as the Sakti, or energy, of Brahman 
and not Braham itself. 

The chief formulators of Saiva-Siddhanta theology in Sanskrit 
were Sadyojyoti, Brhaspati, Bhoya, Srikantha, Narayana Kantha, Ra- 
makantha, Ramakantha II, and especially Aghora Sivácárya (twelfth 
century A.D.).” A very small text of twenty-five verses by Ramakantha 
II (eleventh century A.D.) known as the Nada-Karika,*! with Aghora 
Sivácárya's commentary, survives as the single work on the Saiva- 
Siddhánta philosophy of language. Linguistically, Nàda refers to the 
highest principle of meaning—the source of both sabda and artha, 
much like Sphota had done for the Grammarians: 


Nada...and not physical sabda possesses the denotative 
character.... The physical sabda to which the vocal organ of 
the speaker gives expression manifests Nàda. Náda as thus mani- 
fested, produces in the hearer the sense of the object meant. 
Náda reveals all sabdas and ar. has. Hence every act of discursive 
knowledge is impregnated with sabda. Nada is multiple, being 
unique in each individual, and is a product. Every animal 
soul, ...having a nature of its own, experiences its own Nada 
which arises from Anáhata-Bindu.* 


The Ultimate Reality for Saiva-Siddhanta is, of course, Siva him- 
self. Yet just below as his Sakti is a reservoir of power which contains 
a linguistic configuration of the Absolute Word. ‘‘Sabda-Tattva... 
is the transcendent reality which reveals itself as many and manifold 
because of its ‘powers.’ Without a disruption of its unity, it reveals 
itself at once as the two poles of language, word and its meaning, 
and the two poles of experience, viz., subject and object." And the 
implicit relation between the Sabda-Tattva and its manifestation as 
spoken language is conceived as Nada: “There is an isomorphic re- 
lation between the transcendent power and the word which is also 
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conceived as an ensemble of power. They may be held together (as 
in the concept of Para-Vak of Kashmir Saivism) or held apart (as 
implied in the concept of Nada of Saiva-Siddhanta), but their parity 
of functions is the common presupposition underlying the Saiva theory 
of language." 

Saiva-Siddhanta appears to refute the Sphotavada conception of 
the Grammarians, wherein Sabda-Brahman as Sphota permeates every 
aspect of creation, from ordinary words to the highest Absolute Truth. 
“The dualists [pluralistic Agama traditions] who maintain the doctrine 
of Nada repudiate the theory of spho(a and other allied theories of 
verbal knowledge and seek to explain the process of the origin of 
Sabda-Brahman on the basis of this doctrine. Ramakantha in his 
Karikas [Na@da-Karika] has tried to show that the doctrine of sphota 
is unable to render an adequate account of the meaning of a word.” 

A closer look at the textual tradition, however, reveals that the 
ideas of Nada and sphota are not as dissimilar as Kaviraj makes them 
out to be. A recent essay by Pierre Filliozat stated that “in the later 
texts of Saiva-Siddhanta we can see traces of the acceptance of spho(a."** 
Indeed, in the commentary of Umápati Sivácárya (fourteenth-century 
Tamil Nadu) on the Pauskara-Agama the commentator uses the term 
sphota-nada (“Nada which is sphofa”’) and “‘identifies...his own 
Tantric concept of Nada with spho(a. . . . This Nada is a mental entity 
and as such can be equated with the spho(a conceived as a mental 
component.’ K. Sivaraman also observes the correlation: “The lan- 
guage of spho(a is... used as interchangeable with Nada in the text 
of the Pauskara-Agama at many places"; and “The lines of clear 
demarcation if any between Nada and sphoța . . . are not clarified by 
Ramakantha or even his commentator." *? 

The overall importance of Nada in the Nada-Karika is revealed 
in the rather terse statements of this text: 


(This Nàda) makes possible apprehending of all, the word (that 
reveals meaning) as well as the meaning (that is revealed by the 
word) [Sabda and artha), wherefore it is the one and only revealer 
of meaning. By Nada is it perceived that all things both of the 
order of being and of non-being alike become thinkable 
[12]. . . . He that comprehends the word-reality [vagbrahmani niş- 
natah) realizes the reality of consciousness, thus it has been said. 
(Besides), spiritual accomplishments [siddhi], liberation [mukti] 
that is (of the) highest (kind) and spiritual acts (of initiation) 
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[para nàda-jnàna-kriyà] also accrue as fruits (thus it has been 
said) [20]. . . . (It thus follows that) [the] Nada that is generated 
by the Mahāmāyā is (alone) fit to be the unconditional word 
(revelatory of meaning) [paramartha-vacakah]. By it comes into 
operation the manifest forms of sound of the nature of mantra, 
Tantra, etc. (which are therefore revelatory qua manifesters of 
Nada) [22]. 


The role of Nada as inner speech in the Nada-Karika is very 
close to the concept of sphota as the “‘revealer of meaning," as further 
elaborated in the rather lengthy commentaries on this text.*? Filliozat 
develops the notion of this correlation in another work, wherein he 
examines the commentary of Aghora Sivácárya regarding Nada in 
both the act of speech communication and in the attainment of 
liberation.” The correlation between Nada and Sphota in Saiva- 
Siddhanta does not imply the full acceptance of Bhartrhari’s philos- 
ophy, that is, the supremacy of Sabda-Brahman. It only shows the 
ways in which Bhartrharian thought has permeated a number of 
traditions without being accepted in total. 

The methods and practices of attaining salvation in Saiva-Siddhanta 
follow those categories that-appear in the Saiva-Agama yet espouse an 
emphasis on love, thus being part of the Bhakti tradition. 


The three paths of salvation are those of service (Charya), wor- 
ship (Kriya), and meditation (Yoga), all of which should be 
animated with the love of God. All these ways dispose the soul 
to receive gratuitously from Siva divine knowledge (pati-jriana), 
by which is realized perfect union with Siva in supreme love. 
This divine knowledge is imparted to souls either directly 
through intuition in the case of advanced souls or through a 
Siva-Guru to the less advanced.*' 


Appropriately, Nada plays a vital role in the salvific dimension: 
“Nada ...serves as the platform for the leap into transcendence. . . . 
It is the medium through which the Sakti intrinsic to Siva, manifests 
itself in degrees depending on the intensity of the desire for 
liberation."5? 

True to the Agama tradition, followers of Saiva-Siddhanta prac- 
tice and advocate the recital of the Paficaksara-Mantra (namah sivaya) 
in order to obtain release, or moksa: “This is also called Mukti- 
Pañcākşara in view of the fact that its recital is designed to lead one 
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from the state of sadhaka [practitioner] to that of the mukta [liberated 
soul]....It is the direct sadhana for Siva-Darsana [visualization of 
Siva]. 

The Pafcáksara-Mantra, of course, includes the recital of Om. 
In fact, the Saivite theology lays a particular emphasis on what it 
terms “Omkara recollection”: “The Omkara is Mahesvara [Siva] him- 
self in so far as he is present as the Om mantra in the act of con- 
templation. ...Omkara...is a linguistically undifferentiated sound 
that thus can effect Siva's salvific presence immediately. .. . Such a 
presence of god, which is no longer conveyed by means of sentence 
meaning, can only be retained in the heart; that is, in the atma [inner 
self] by means of a radical ‘recollection of the Ornkàra.'"** The tran- 
scending of sentence meaning in the perception of the divine places 
us closer to the Grammarian position of Sphotavada and farther from 
the Mimamsa view. Though Tantrism, as noted, is in general more 
indebted to the Varnavada (Mimárnsà) theory of language, the notions 
peculiar to theistic worship and meditation, which can be found in 
the Bhakti traditions of Saivism and Vaisnavism, are also curiously 
reminiscent of Bhartrhari and the Grammarians. 

In sum, within the philosophy of Saiva-Siddhanta there is a 
reversal in the status of Nàda and Bindu. While in the Saiva-Agamas 
Nada denoted Siva himself, by the eleventh century it has been des- 
ignated as the power, or Sakti, of Siva, exercising linguistic and salvific 
functions. Indeed, this is no mean role, given the importance placed 
on salvation in this tradition: “In no other system is salvation so 
much at the center of all reflections as in Saiva-Siddhanta; all the 
functions of God are ordered toward salvation. . . . Siva acts as Guru 
to the soul; without Siva's guidance the soul would not be able to 
reach mukti [moksa]. .. . In every stage the soul is in need of God, 
in every stage God's presence is acting for the salvation of the soul." 55 











KASHMIRI ŚAIVISM 


An area of increasing interest for the study of Hinduism is the non- 
dualist school of Kashmiri Saivism,** the most important school of 
Śaivism in north India, which includes the philosophy of Abhina- 
vagupta, Krama Tantrism, Kashmiri Kundalini-Yoga, Spanda theory, 
and Pratyabhijüà philosophy. The focus here will be the underlying 
theories of sound which permeate the Kashmiri nondualistic tradition. 

As in the Saiva-Siddhanta, the main emphasis of this school is 
soteriology: “Kashmiri Saivism is primarily soteriological. It can be 
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studied as an abstract philosophical system, as an objective body of 
knowledge to be examined at a discrete academic distance, but the 
real knowledge that Kashmir Saivism has to offer arises from the 
practice of the Yoga of Kashmir Saivism."* 

The religious philosophy of Kashmir has been termed “Trika” 
philosophy—as well as **Triadism"—by Western scholars for various 
reasons having to do with there being a trinity, or triad, of concepts, 
categories, scriptures, goddesses, or sages.** One of the three categories 
is nondualism (adheda), said to be a special revelation for this age. 
J. C. Chatterji, referring to the account in Abhinavagupta’s Tantra- 
loka, explains the advent of this “new” Saivism as being due to the 
growing influence of the degenerate Kali age. As such, Siva took 
compassion on men and, appearing on the Kailasa mountain in the 
form of Srikantha, commanded the sage Durvasa to spread in the 
world the knowledge of the lost Siva-Agamas and Siva-Sastras again. 
Durvása then created three sons by the power of his mind—Tryam- 
baka, Amardaka, and Srinátha. He entrusted them with the mission 
of teaching human beings over again the ancient and eternal Saiva 
faith and doctrine in the three aspects of Abheda, Bheda, and Bhed- 
Abheda—Unity, Diversity, and Diversity-in-Unity. Tryambaka was to 
teach the first, Amardaka the second, while Srinatha was to have the 
charge of the last. It is this nondual Abheda, or Advaya Saiva, teach- 
ing, retaught to the world by Tryambaka, which is spoken of as the 
Trika.” 

Jan Gonda further explains these revelations as emanating from 
Siva himself through his energy, or Sakti: 


The authoritative texts, having the Para-Vak as their source, 
flow out as spoken words from God's five faces, which represent 
his fivefold Sakti. The five systems of revelation which owe their 
existence to this process, are traditionally held to constitute the 
Saivite schools or systems. These are divisible into three classes, 
viz., the Siva class (ten dualist [Bheda] systems), the Rudra class 
(eighteen Bhedabheda or duality-unity systems), and the Bhair- 
ava class (sixty-four monist [Abheda] systems).*^ 


Kashmiri Saivism introduces the term and concept of Para-Vak. 
As explained by Swami Lakshman Jee, a revered guru of this tradition 
as well as a teacher of both Lilian Silburn and André Padoux, this 
concept at first appears to coincide with the Grammarian tradition: 
“The word Para means ‘supreme,’ and Parà-Vàk is the supreme 
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speech. It is that soundless sound which resides in your own universal 
consciousness. It is the supreme sound which has no sound. It is the 


life of the other three kinds of speech which comprise the kingdom 


of speech, Pasyanti, Madhyama, and Vaikhari, and yet it does not 
come in this kingdom of speech."*' Accordingly, Para-Vak, also re- 
ferred to as Para-Nada, plays a vital role in the salvation scheme, 
since Para-Vak, or “Supreme Speech" is coterminous with the Aga- 


mas themselves and the original spoken Word of Siva: 


At the basis of these speculations is the conviction that the 
Highest or All-Transcending Word (Para-Vak), which is God's 
unspoken Thought, germinally contains all the Agamas in a 
supersensuous form. It gradually materializes into a physical 
form as syllables and vocables so as to form the units of speech. 
Whereas in the first stage of development (Pa$yanti) the words 
and their meanings are not differentiated, in the last stage (Vaik- 
hari) it expresses itself through the audible words."* 


There is, however, an important and often subtle difference be- 
tween the Trika philosophy and that of Bhartrhari regarding the status 


of Para-Vak (Sabda-Brahman). Conforming to the theistic paradigm 
wherein sacred sound is the female energy of the Supreme Reality, 
Kashmiri Saivas place Para-Vak as feminine Sakti just below the 
Parama-Siva, as noted by Gaurinath Sastri: 


According to the school of Bhartrhari, Para-Vak is the Supreme 
Reality, while in the opinion of the Trika philosophers, Para- 
Vak is the power of Parama-Siva which is maintained to be the 
highest principle. It is of course true that the Trika philosophers 
entertain the view that Parama-Siva and his power known as 
Vimarsa are not different—the two are held to be identical in 
essence. Still, it cannot be denied that when the two are described 
as the powerful and the power, they stand in the relation of the 
substantive and its attribute. Consequently, the latter should be 
looked upon as subordinate to the former. Thus Vimar$a or 
Para-Vak cannot be viewed as an independent and self-subsistent 
principle in the same way in which it is conceived in the system 
of the grammarian.* 





This same difference has been repeated more recently by K. Sivara- 
man: “The difference in the conception of Para-Vak in the two sys- 


tems [the Grammarian and Kashmiri Saivism] is, briefly, that while 
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in the grammarian's system, Para-Vak is Brahman, for the [Kashmiri] 
Saiva philosopher it is the power of Parama-Siva. . . . In soteriological 
terms, it is the difference between achieving of transcendence ‘in’ 
language and achieving of transcendence ‘of’ language itself."** 

Consequently, the Grammarians can never transcend language 
because the Ultimate Reality is Sabda-Brahman itself. For different 
reasons the dualistic, theistic sects of Hinduism likewise almost never 
advocate a transcendence of language resulting in a silent beatific 
vision of their respective deity: mantras and corresponding Nada- 
Brahman meditation techniques are never given up even after liber- 
ation. It is only with the Kashmiri Saivas, along with Advaita-Vedanta 

` and Buddhism, that language is ultimately replaced by silent contem- 
plation, as characterized by Padoux: “Thus, moving from language 
to its original levels, one ultimately arrives at its source, at silence: 
Om merges into the resonance, Nada, which in turn gradually dissolves 
in the pure light of consciousness, in the silence of the supreme and 
transcendent Godhead."** 

Furthermore, despite the appropriation of technical terms from 
Bhartrhari, Kashmiri Saivism has rejected the linguistic Absolute of 
the Grammarians. The most poignant criticism of the Grammarian 
Sphotavada theory by a Kashmiri is found in the Siva-Drsti (3.58- 
61) of Somananda (tenth century A.D.). Yet, rather than a simple 
rejection of Bhartrhari's linguistic scheme, this work builds upon and 
modifies its structure in a way that suggests that the Grammarian 
theory presages and influences the Trika system: “Despite Soman- 
anda’s acute criticism of Vakyapadiya it is perhaps plausible to view 
the latter as philosophically anticipating the former.’ For the Gram- 
marian Para-Vak is the same as Pasyanti, the Highest Truth, but in 
Somananda’s view Para, or Para-Vak, is a stage higher than Pasyanti 
and also represents Vimarsa, or the self-reflective power of Parama- 
Siva: “For what reasons the grammarian holds the Pasyanti to be the 
highest aspect of speech, the Saiva, thanks to the grammarian, can 
see it as but the power of knowledge which in his categorical scheme 
constitutes the Sadasiva-Tattva. For him, Para as the highest aspect 
of speech beyond Pa$yanti, is the power of self-awareness or of con- 
sciousness being self-aware (Vimar$a)."*" 

The Grammarians hold that Pasyanti is equivalent to Sphota and 
constitutes the Highest Reality: “Both Pasyanti and Sphota are ad- 
mitted by the grammarians as eternal (nitya) and display one and the 
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same significance expressed by two different terms." Somànanda at- 
tempts to show that Pasyanti is not the Supreme Reality since it lacks 
certain qualities of Siva: “The doctrine of the grammarians, according 
to which Pagyanti is the Supreme Cause of the universe, says Soman- 
anda, is acceptable to us if they attribute to it the powers of will 
[iccha], knowledge [jriana], and action [kriya] in subtle forms before 
it is materialized in the form of the actual creation. In this case it is 
identical with our Siva. . . . [But as long as they do not do this,] Siva 
and not Pasyanti is the Supreme Being."** 

Despite the differences between the Grammarian and Kashmiri 
schools, Sastri and Sivaraman both agree that the school of Bhartrhari 
has significantly influenced the Trika philosophy: '*Bhartrhari's work 
is evidently prior to those of the philosophical classics of the Saiva 
and Sakta schools and it is natural that they have been influenced by 
the former”; and “The Grammarian philosophy of language seems 
to be the precursor for the Saiva theory.”” Further issues regarding 
Para-Vak vis-à-vis Grammarian and Trika philosophy are taken up 
in Abhinavagupta's Paratrisika-Vivarana.” 

We are told that the Trika accepts the authority of the traditional 
twenty-eight Agamas. But, in addition, it accepts the conclusion of 
its own *Agama tradition" as well as that of the Spanda and Pratya- 
bhijiid philsophical doctrines, all three of which developed particularly 
in Kashmir during the ninth through eleventh centuries A.D. The 
outstanding scholars and philosophers of this period were Vasugupta, 
Kallata, Somananda, Utpala, Abhinavagupta, Ksemarája, Yogarája, 
and Jayaratha. The general thrust of their scholarship had been to 
reinterpret the Saiva-Agama along their peculiar monistic tendency, 
a kind of “triadic monism”: “Triadism soon came into being and 
spread rapidly; it substituted monism for the dualism of early Agamic 
teaching." 

In the attempt to reinterpret the pluralistic Agamas in the light 
of Sankara's and Bhartrhari's monism and idealism, Vasugupta (ninth 
century A.D.) is credited with the promulgation of the first uniquely 
Kashmiri Saivite Agama, the Siva-Sütra: ““Vasugupta is undoubtedly 
the first historical personage who is deemed to be the founder and 
originator of Kashmiri Saivism. . . . The Siva-Sütra as taught by Vasu- 
gupta laid the foundation of Advaita Saivism of Kashmir"? This 
“nondual Agama" was said to have been revealed by Srikantha (Siva) 
to Vasugupta directly, therefore the classification “Agama.” 

The text of the Siva-Sütra is divided into three sections, each 
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corresponding to the three divisions of Kashmiri Saiva-Sadhana: Śām- 
bhava-Upaya, Sakta-Upaya, and Anava-Upaya. The first section deals 
with the Divine Means (Sambhava-Upaya) and is the highest of the 
three. The second section is concerned with the Empowered Means 
(Sakta-Upaya), and the last with the Individual Means (Anava- 
Upaya), which is the lowest. Regarding the first, “practicing this 
means the Yogi is carried to the supreme level of consciousness by a 
powerful and direct awareness of reality awakened in him by Siva’s 
grace through which he attains identity with Siva without resorting 
to any form of meditation." The second and third “Means” deal 
with internal and external methods, respectively. 

The second section, dealing with Sakta-Upaya, begins with a 
discussion of mantra, focusing on its role of merging with the mind 
of the aspirant: “By intensive awareness of- one's identity with the 
Highest Reality enshrined in a mantra and thus becoming identical 
with that Reality the mind itself becomes mantra [2.1, cittam man- 
trah)” Ksemaraja’s commentary, named Vimarsini, explains the 
rather enigmatic nature of this sūtra: “The mind of the devotee intent 
on intensive awareness of the deity inherent in the mantra acquires 
identity with that deity and thus becomes that mantra itself. It is this 
mind itself [cittam] which is mantra, not a mere conglomeration of let- 
ters.” The translator further explains: “The main technique of Sakta- 
Upayais mantra, but mantra in this context does not mean incantation 
or muttering of some sacred formula. The word mantra is used here 
in its etymological signification. That which saves one by pondering 
over the light of Supreme I-consciousness is mantra. The divine 
Supreme I-consciousness is the dynamo of all the mantras.” 

Another important nondualist Agama text of the Kashmiri tra- 
dition is the Vijfiana-Bhairava, which purports to describe 112 types 
of Yoga. After these are given the process of japa is highly recom- 
mended, as it concentrates on the inner sounding of Nada and re- 
inforces the concept of mantra described in the Siva-Sütra: “That 
creative contemplation which is practiced on the highest Reality over 
and over again is in this scripture japa (recitation in reality). That 
which goes on sounding spontaneously (inside) [nada] in the form of 
a mantra (mystic formula) is what the japa is about [japah so "tra 
svayam nado, v. 145]." Indeed, Ksemarája, Abhinavagupta's disciple, 
quotes this verse in his commentary (Vimarsini) on verse 3.27 of Siva- 
Sütra, in which the process of japa is also recommended by Siva 
himself. He continues by stating that “Japa consists in the repetition 
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of constant contemplation on the deity that is one's own essential 
Self." 

Parallels to these notions of mantra in Kashmiri Saivism can be 
evidenced in the Tibetan school of Tantric Buddhism known as 
“Vajrayana”: “In Buddhist Tantra mantras were used as a means of 
invoking the deity so that the meditator might become one with him 
or her. In this sense their full soteriological import becomes appar- 
ent."* And the practice of mantra repetition in Buddhist Tantra car- 
ried similar salvific concerns: “Among the chief features of the ritual 
of Vajrayana was the repetition of mystical syllables and phrases 
(mantra), such as the famous Orn mani padme hürn ['*Ah! The jewel 
is indeed in the lotus!’’]. Yoga postures and meditation were prac- 
ticed”? The Bardo Thodol (“Tibetan Book of the Dead"), an 
eighth-century Tibetan Buddhist text, stresses meditation on the above 
mantra as containing the cosmic resonance: “When the natural sound 
of Reality is reverberating (like) a thousand thunders, may they be 
transmuted into the sounds of the Six Syllables.” The notes and 
commentary of the original translator are helpful: “These [six syl- 
lables] are of the essence mantra of Chenrazee (Avalokitesvara), being 
Om-ma-ni-pad-me-hürn. Chenrazee being the patron-god . . . of Tibet, 
and this being his mantra, its repetition, both in the human world 
and on the Bardo plane, is credited with bringing to an end the cycle 
of rebirth and thereby giving entrance to Nirvana; hence its impor- 
tance in the Bardo prayer."*^ 

In consonance with the teachings of Sakta-Tantra reality is de- 
scribed in Trika philosophy according to a system of letters (varna- 
mala). In fact, as noted by G. Mukhopadhyaya, the entire universe 
unfolds according to the sequence of the first three vowels, A, 7, 
and U. 


The letter A, which is known as the first of all letters, stands 
for the ultimate reality beyond which there is nothing (anuttara). 
When this anuttara duplicates itself and then returns to or is 
reunited with itself, A is born (A + A), which is ananda. The 
letter / signifies iccha or desire for manifestation, and U means 
unmesa, i.e., subtle manifestation or the sprouting forth of iccha 
in the ideal state of jriana. The long / signifies complete mastery 
over everything desired (is@na) and is thus the fulfillment of 
icchà or return into itself (7 + 7). Similarly, the long U signifies 
the ramification of unmesa into innumerable waves or thought- 
patterns (ürmi). A is thus the ground of all creation and through 
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the medium of / (iccha) comes into manifestation (U), i.e., 
unmesa." 


Likewise, the linguistic cosmogony of these three vowels is said 
to synchronize with the act of speech in the human body: 


A, which is produced from the throat (kantha), comes out with- 
out any turn or twist of the tongue or lips, and as such stands 
for the basic sound which is generated with the least modification 
of the vocal apparatus. There is, however, a definite projection 
outward with the raising of the tongue towards the palate (rau) 
in the production of I. In the utterance of I, the movement is still 
confined inside the mouth, but in U, it comes outside; . . . what 
was inside is now spilled out through the lips (ostha). Thus the 
basic ground (A) raising itself or projecting itself through desire 
(1) comes out into manifestation (U) and thus the entire move- 
ment of the creative process is vividly pictured through these 
three letters, which are more than symbols in the Trika system. 
They embody the basic vibrations (spanda) of the creative pro- 
cess, from the original triangle or field of creative activity. The 
other vowels are only elongations and combinations of these 
three basic vowels. . .. Abhinavagupta rightly comments that the 
primal vibration A (anuttara) assumes infinitude of forms 
through its combination with icchà, i.e., 1, and unmesa, i.e., 
U. This A stretches itself up to Ha and then returns to itself 
which is signified by the Bindu, encompassing the entire wealth 
of alphabets within itself. Thus ‘‘a-ha-m” denotes or covers the 
entire gamut of the creative process and is therefore synonymous 
with the self. 


The above is characteristic of what we might call Trika or Kaula 
“phoneme mysticism” and forms the groundwork of the Kashmiri 
Saivite philosophy of sacred sound. 

A comparative perspective reveals that meditation on “primal 
vowels” has also flourished in Japan. In Japanese Buddhism the 
esoteric tradition known as Shingon, which literally means “true 
word," “stressed that mantras were the living, concentrated essence 
of the Buddhist teachings. Mikkyo [esoteric teaching] treats mantras 
as embodiments of Truth, affirming that mantras themselves are the 
universal Buddha." Reminiscent of Kashmiri Saivism and other Tan- 
tric groups, Shingon Buddhism, founded in the ninth century A.D. 
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by Kobo Daishi, stressed the importance of the primal vowel: “The 
universe is the full development of the meanings condensed in the A- 
syllable, which, as the essential ‘voice’ of all things, also embodies 
the original life-energy penetrating all things. In the Dainichi-kyo [the 
main scripture of Shingon Buddhism] is written, ‘The A-syllable is 
the first life."** 

In its role as the origin of both vowels and consonants Nada- 
Brahman is described as anahata (Anàhata-Nàda, **unstruck sound") 
by the Kashmiri savant Abhinavagupta in the Tantraloka 6.217: 
“There is one varna in the form of Nada (sound vibration) in which 
lie all the varnas (letters) latently in an undivided form. As it is 
ceaseless, it is called Anáhata i.e. unstruck, natural, spontaneous, 
uncaused. As all the varzas (letters) originate from this Nada, there- 
fore, is it called varna proleptically [eko nadatmako varnah]."** Re- 
garding the qualifying adjective Anahata attached to Nada, Padoux 
explained that “only a sound that is not caused by a ‘shock,’ that is 
to say a material means, can be everlasting."** 

A simple process of deduction suggests the inherent value of 
meditation on the original “root” vowels. As noted by a contemporary 
scholar, “If these sounds are the first rumblings of vibration within 
the absolute reality as it prepares to manifest, then they are signifi- 
cantly close to the absolute source which the Yogi wishes to approach. 
Their mutual connections, as they unfold from the absolute, are crucial 
inasmuch as they grant a knowledge of the salvational combinations 
of mantric sounds that are structured around these powerful vowels.” 
The inherent value of the fifteen primal vowels (svara) is indeed 
explained by Abhinavagupta himself (Paratrisika-laghuvrttih 5-9a) 
by recourse to etymology: “These fifteen are called vowels (svara), 
because their nature is a sounding whose character results from the 
self-referral of consciousness, and because they shine by themselves 
(svayam rajantah [sva + ra]). Thus with respect to the external world 
they are self-luminous."** 

Accordingly, Kashmiri Saivas view the universe as a phonic em- 
anation, a sounding forth from original silence. "The non-dual Kash- 
mir Saivas view the process by which our daily reality is manifested 
from the infinite reality of Siva as a ‘sounding’ forth.... This power 
is the Visarga Sakti [expansive energy].” The process of the sounding 
forth of reality occurs on four levels, the latter three of which are 
indebted to Bhartrhari: “Para, the supreme level; Pasyanti, the first 
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‘vision’ of what is to come; Madhyamá, the intermediate stage; and 
Vaikhari, the fully embodied stage of everyday speech.” 

The quintessential nature of the Kashmiri Saiva Absolute con- 
sciousness is described in the Spanda-Karika as a pulsating, dynamic, 
ecstatic, throbbing force called “‘Spanda,” or vibration: *'Spanda...in 
the case of the Supreme is neither physical motion, nor psychological 
activity like pain and pleasure, nor pranic activity like hunger or 
thirst. It is the throb of the ecstasy of the Divine I-consciousness 
(vimarsa). The Divine I-consciousness is spiritual dynamism. It is the 
Divine creative pulsation. It is the throb of Siva’s svatantrya or ab- 
solute freedom." In the same Spanda-Karika (3.10), a Kashmiri text 
ascribed to either Vasugupta or his disciple Kallata of the tenth century 
C.E., the principle of Spanda has the attribute of Nada as "'super- 
normal sound": “From this (unmesa) appear (supernormal) light, 
(supernormal) sound, (supernormal) form, (supernormal) taste, in a 
short time, to the Yogi."** 

The process of self-manifestation of the Spanda begins with subtle, 
vibrations of the vowels, followed by the remaining phonemes along 
with the thirty-six Tattvas, and ends with the slowest and grossest 
vibrations of the inert rock. “The details of this process clarify the 
intrinsic nature of manifestation as a sounding-forth that begins with 
the infinitely subtle sounding of the Spanda and becomes progressively 
more perceptible, dense, gross, and solid."** 

Abhinavagupta explains the concept of Bindu and Nada in rela- 
tion to the cosmos and human physiology in the Tantraloka 3.111b- 
113a: 


The undivided light which shines in the abodes of the moon, 
sun, and fire—this is the supreme Bindu. As is said by the Lord 
in the Tattva-raksà-vidhàna, the point or dot (bindu) which 
stands within the circle of the lotus of the Heart is to be known 
by means of a special absorption as characterized by the triad 
of man, power [Sakti], and Siva. The point is a stainless lib- 
erator. This point is a sound [$abda] whose nature is a vibrating 
hum (Nada), and it is to be found in all living beings.” 


Such affirmative descriptions of reality appear incongruous with 
the notion of ultimate silence and consciousness dissolution stressed 
by Padoux and favored by Buddhists and extreme monists. In the 
face of this ambiguity Paul Muller-Ortega argues that “to wish to 
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define the Ultimate reality as a silence that transcends all character- 
izations would be to distort and demote the absolute into a powerless 
and useless ultimate. Such an ultimate would be totally appeased 
(santa), but would also be incapable of serving as the essence of the 
finite. The Spanda, the internal movement of the Heart of Siva, 
rescues the absolute from a kind of pristine but static inertia." Basing 
his observation on Abhinavagupta's Paratrisika-laghuvrtti (5-9a), 
Muller-Ortega concludes that “absolute consciousness [for the Kash- 
miri Saiva] is never inert, it is never inactive; it is continuously throb- 
bing, expanding, and contracting with the movement of the heart." 
Thus, it is obvious that there are differing streams of thought within 
this tradition. 

But one thing remains certain. Sacred sound or language and the 
Supreme Reality in Kashmiri Saivism are not the same at the highest 
level. Yet, despite this difference, the most effective instrument of 
release for Kashmiri Saivism, as in other Hindu traditions, is the 
linguistic device of a mantra. And, of all mantras, Abhinavagupta 
recommends the Heart-Mantra, S A U H, which contains the Visarga 
( : ), and accomplishes the task of liberation by focusing the attention 
of the aspirant on the expansive aspect of his own heart." Normally, 
persons are on a particular level of universal expansion or contraction. 
“In terms of its consciousness, the individual soul (anu) is caught 
between the total inertia of a rock and the omniscience of Bhairava 
[Siva].” The Heart-Mantra connects the soul with the “flow” of 
universal processes and thus liberates the individual. “As taught in 
the Paratrisikà-laghuvrtti, it is clear that the principal purpose of the 
Heart-mantra is the attainment of the freedom of consciousness: the 
mantra is a means toward liberation."*" 

While describing the Yogic process of interior meditation, Abhi- 
navagupta stresses the particular instance wherein the flow of the 
three mystical channels (Idà, Pingalà, and Susumná) are united to- 
gether (samapatti) into one continuous inner resonance, or Nada (Tan- 
traloka 29.147-49): “Thus the sound vibration, which is perfect Self- 
awareness, arises in the domain of union during absorption in the 
consciousness of the triple flow. Such is the power of mantra. He 
alone truly knows the emergence of the mantra who, in this very 
resonance [Nada], with a wish to obtain such fruits of emergence, 
remains absorbed in his own mantra.”™ In accordance with the teach- 
ing of one's guru, the continuous practice of japa is then advised in 
order to sustain the Nada within the flow of sound (dhvani). 
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Last, we might add that the Kashmiri tradition closely exemplifies 
the meaning of theos, or God, which “shines through" (see intro.), 
as sacred sound and language participate directly with the qualities 
of light and consciousness “illumination” such that “the energy of 
the Word manifests, emits, the universe through a pulsating, radiant 
light, sphurattà, prakasa."** 

Thus, the Kashmiri tradition, while building upon both the Saiva- 
Agama and Grammarian traditions, formulates its own unique triadic 
monism, wherein sacred sound is fundamental to both the creation 
of the universe and to the reintegration of the soul, or heart, into 
the cosmos. The highest reality is the male Parama-Siva, with the 
immediately subordinate realm of sacred sound and language char- 
acterized as feminine energy (Vimar$a, Para-Vak, Pasyanti, etc.). 
Though sacred sound is not identical with the Absolute, as in Bhar- 
trhari, it still functions to deliver us from nescience toward a per- 
manent transcendent reality. 

The Saiva traditions, beginning with the Saiva-Agamas and cul- 
minating in Saiva-Siddhanta and Kashmiri Trika philosophy, represent 
an important branch of Hinduism. They include dualistic, theistic 
sectarian practices as well as an abstract monistic philosophy. Yet, 
taken together, they reflect a major preoccupation with sacred sound 
as Nàda-Brahman on both practical and theoretical levels. The next 
chapter will focus on the texts and practices related to Vaisnavism 
and the deity of Visnu. 


Chapter 6 


VAISNAVISM 
Sacred Sound as the 
Energy of Visnu 


aisnavism is the largest among the Hindu theistic groups, such 

that the study of contemporary Vaisnavism in India encompasses 
a broad range of materials all over the South Asian- subcontinent. 
While some historians of religion have traced the origins of Visnu 
worship to the few selected hymns of the Rg-Veda which glorify Visnu 
as the Supreme Lord who *'took three strides," the complex religion 
reflecting a synthesis of the gods Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva, and 
Krishna which is achieved by the time of the Bhagavad-Gità (ca. fourth 
century B.C.E. to the third century A.D.) has continued to puzzle 
academicians. Without attempting to reconstruct the early Vaisnavism 
of these periods, we will first examine selected texts of the Pancaratra 
corpus (Vaisnava-Agama) which detail the rites and practices of me- 
dieval Vaisnava communities. Thereafter, we will discuss the devel- 
opment of sectarian Vaisnavism by focusing on the Bhagavata- 
Puràna, followed by evidence gleaned from texts and practices of 
several of the Sampradayas, or disciplic lineages, of Vaisnavism— 
namely, $ri, Madhva, Nimbárka, Vallabha, and Gaudiya. Throughout 
these traditions examples are cited to demonstrate the importance 
of sacred sound for Vaisnavism, that is, theoretical conceptions of 
Náda-Brahman, Pranava divisions, linguistic levels (Pasyanti, etc.), 
Varnavada/Sphotavada dichotomies, and sonic cosmogonies. 

Although many of the Vaisnava traditions exhibit all of these 
features, the distinguishing factor in Hindu theism, and this is es- 
pecially visible in Vaisnavism, is the presence of a male Supreme 
Being (Visnu, Narayana, Krishna, Rama, etc.) who directs and over- 
sees the functioning of these predominantly female features. For Vais- 
navism these features are personified most often as the spouse of 
Visnu known as the goddess Laksmi. As in the other Hindu Tantric 
and theistic traditions, we find that sacred sound and its accompanying 
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techniques of meditation are also believed to endure after liberation 
of the human soul from the cycle of rebirth, forming a uniquely 
**personal" sonic theology. 


VAISNAVA-AGAMA: PANCARATRA 

The division of the Agama which encompasses the worship of Vaisnu, 
or Narayana, has its own terminology. “Whereas the Sakta- 
Agamas . . . are better known as Tantras, . . . the Vaisnava texts of this 
category are often called Samhita.' Although the term Samhita is still 
used with reference to a particular text, the category of Vaisnava- 
Agama is now more commonly referred to as encompassing two di- 
visions: the Paficaratra and Vaikhàánasa texts, or traditions. Although 
the tradition of Vaikhanasa is built largely upon Vedic and Brah- 
manical standards and, indeed, includes a strong emphasis on sacred 
sound, the focus here will be primarily on the Páücarátra-Agama, or 
“Samhita,” tradition, since it is closer in spirit to the Agama 
traditions, which we have already discussed in Saivism. Moreover, it 
is the Paficaratra tradition that provides the most authoritative foun- 
dation for Vaisnavism in India, as stated by a modern scholar: “All 
the Vaisnava schools recognize the authority of the Pāñcarātra.”? 
Indeed, the unique value of the Páfcarátra literature,’ in terms of its 
breadth and scope for the study of Vaisnavism, has already been 
established by H. Daniel Smith: “The injunctions found in this Pāñ- 
carátra literature... account for and give textual authority for the 
bulk of the activities undertaken in temples, in public and in the home 
by most Visnu-worshippers today."* 

The concepts of Nada and Nàda-Brahman appear already in the 
Jayakhya-Samhita and the Sattvata-Samhita, two of the earliest (ca. 
A.D. 500) and most canonical of the Pajicaratra texts. The later Ahir- 
budhnya-Samhita is more important for the study of sacred sound in 
the Pāñcarātra tradition, as it contains in chapters 16 through 19 the 
best and most characteristic disquisition on Nada-Brahman. The Laks- 
mi-Tantra devotes several sections to what the translator calls “lin- 
guistic occultism," referring to elaborated Vaisnava discussion on 
Nada-Brahman and the origin of mantras and alphabets. The Sesa- 
Samhita is an even later text almost totally devoted to mantra. The 
available portions of these texts will be evaluated with regard to sacred 
sound, accenting the continuities with both the Saiva-Agamas and 
the Sakta-Tantras. 

In harmony with the Saiva-Agama tradition the Pāñcarātra texts 
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are ideally divided into the same four principal areas, though one or 
more of these concerns may be enlarged according to region or school: 
“The ideal Paficaratra-Samhita, like the Saiva-Agamas, is said to 
consist of four ‘quarters’ (pada) teaching respectively (1) j/iana, 
knowledge; (2) yoga, concentration; (3) Kriya, making; and (4) carya, 
doing."5 - 

Yet, instead of Siva, the Páücarátras unequivocally worship the 
personal form of God as Lord Visnu, also known as Narayana: 
“According to the philosophers of the Visnuite Paficaratra religion, 
Visnu, i.e., God, is a Person, eternal, infinite, omniscient, self- 
existent, pure bliss and self-conscious in Himself. He is the ultimate 
reality beyond all existence, and at the same time its support. ... He 
is the Lord of all and all are in Him. Being spontaneous, He combines 
in Himself all energies and pervades all things." 

Consequently, the primary goal of Paficaratra worship is the 
attainment of the personal abode and association of Lord Visnu, or 
Lord Narayana. And the soteriology of Pāñcarātra duly emphasizes 
the path of mantra meditation. “The deities, all being aspects of god, 
save man. And...as saviours they are primarily mantras. Mantras 
are the pure creation, and at the same time they are the means and 
the path to salvation. ... The simultaneous result of such release is 
to attain Vasudeva’s [Visnu's] highest abode (paramam padam), which 
is the same as his great presence (dhaman), the supreme paradise of 
omniscience and bliss.” Moreover, the role of the guru is paramount 
in their salvific scheme, especially in relation to the mantra which he 
imparts: *'Páücarátra sadhana is the path of mantra (mantra- 
marga).... All the theology, philosophy, and liturgy he learns from 
his guru, he is to apply to his mantra and its relation to his goal, 
salvation." 

The Páfcarátra attitude toward sacred sound and mantra thus 
shares common elements with the Sakta-Tantra traditions already 
discussed, as firmly noted by Sanjukta Gupta: ''Páfcarátra has a 
great deal in common with other Tantric sects, and this holds also 
for its attitude to mantra. Like the other sects, Paficaratra refers to 
its own scriptures as Mantra-Sastra and regards them as teaching 
mantras, meditation on those mantras, and the ritual accompanying 
that meditation; the whole constituting the means (s@dhana) to sal- 
vation (mukti)."* 

In conformity with the patterns of the other theistic branches of 
Hinduism which view Nàda-Brahman as the Sákti of their respective 
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deity (Saiva-Siddhanta, Kashmiri Saiva, and forms of Sakta-Tantra 
traditions), Vaisnavism holds that the Word, Vak, Nada-Brahman, 
or Sabda-Brahman, is the power of Visnu, personified here as his 
consort Laksmi: “As monotheists believing in a personal (purusa) 
supreme god, Páfcarátrins did not accept the theory that the sole 
ultimate reality was the impersonal Sabda-Brahman [as in the Gram- 
marian tradition]. But they gave it second place in their cosmogony 
and cosmology, equating it with Sakti in their scheme....Sabda- 
Brahman or Vāk is in Páfcarátra identical with god's Sakti, the divine 
personality hypostatized as the creatrix and indeed personified as 
Laksmi, Vasudeva’s [Visnu's] wife."* 

The Jayakhya-Samhita, one of the earliest known Páfcarátra 
texts (ca. A.D. 450), mentions Nada-Brahman in several places and 
contains long sections on mantra and mantra-meditation, which are 
among the first in Vaisnava literature. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, the 
general editor of the Gaekwad Oriental Series, gives a translation of 
some of the more poignant verses regarding mantra from chapter 6 
(6.59-61) in his foreword to the edition of this text: “It is necessary 
that the highest God should be worshipped in the form of mantras 
and images. The mantras are parts and parcels of the highest Brah- 
man; his images are parts of his person. The letters of the alphabet 
originate from him, and their combination makes the mantras. And 
because they come out of him, it is reasonable that his worship should 
be performed through the agency of mantras."'^ 

The several references to Nada-Brahman occur in the last chapter 
of the Jayakhya-Samhita.'' Within the context of Mantra-Sadhana 
(33.40) the speaker of this text urges the initiate to meditate gradually 
on the “shining” sound-syllable, the ultimate end of which is reposed 
in Nada (nàdam üsritah). He then (33.47-50) exhorts the aspirant to 
concentrate on Lord Narayana, whose very essence is mantra and 
Pranava. By also meditating on the single-syllable KSAUH or HRĪM, 
one perceives the undivided Bindu in the forehead. This Śakti, ap- 
pearing as “half-measure,” is absorbed in Nāda, which is itself ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Lord. Thus, one should certainly contemplate, 
through the Yoga of meditation, the eternal Parā and Paśyantī con- 
sisting of “spiritual sound."" The use of the Grammarian terms of 
Para and Pasyanfi in this verse is curious, as it is contemporaneous 
with Bhartrhari and may even precede him. 

In addition, chapter 14 of the Jayakhya-Samhita, entitled “Japa- 
Vidhàna" (“Concerning the Repetition of Mantras”), contains many 
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early references to the practice of japa with the rosary (aksa-mala): 
“There are three aids to doing japa repetitions—employing a rosary 
(aksa-mala), saying them aloud (vacika) or by repeating them in a 
low voice (upamsu)—and each of these is of varying value depending 
on the motives of the aspirant (1-5a). The aksa-mala rosary is then 
described and its uses discussed (5b-76a, 90-952)" This further 
supports the argument of a pre-Islamic, and thus pre-Christian, prov- 
enance of the rosary in Hindu religious meditation. 

The Jayakhya-Samhità has been normally classified as one of the 
original “Three Gems," the three most significant Páncarátra texts 
which, according to H. Daniel Smith, “shine out more brightly than 
others and whose value is treasured beyond count in the canon.” 
The other two “gems” are the Sattvata-Samhita and the Pauskara- 
Samhita, both of which emphasize the role of sacred sound as Sabda- 
Brahman and mantra: “The notion that Sabda [Sabda-Brahman] is 
the ultimate principle of the universe, comprehending even God, is 
encountered in both the Sattvata and the Pauskara.”'* The Sattvata- 
Samhita is one of the most respected and ancient of the Páncarátra 
works which have survived. While Smith had noted that “the key 
term for understanding almost 75 percent of the text is mantra," '* 
specific references to Náda-Brahman occur in chapter 12 (v. 68-70), 
wherein the contemplation of a varnacakra design (letters arranged 
between the spokes of a wheel image with Brahman at the hub) is 
detailed. In short, all of the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet from a 
to A are said to be born from Nada, which is Sabda-Brahman, and 
the Sakti of Visnu, or Náráyana." 

Within the Pauskara-Samhita, a very esteemed and ancient (ca. 
A.D. 450) text of nearly six thousand verses, there is a long digression 
on Mantra-Yoga to be found in chapter 27 (v. 248b-431) and a unique 
description of the sacred bell (ghan(@) sounded during Hindu worship 
(chap. 34). 

The Ahirbudhnya-Samhita (before A.D. 800, according to Schrad- 
er), one of the more articulately theological Páücarátra texts, describes 
a cosmogony in relation to Nàda-Brahman and the four stages of 
speech, as paraphrased by Schrader (16.36-77): 


Speech begins with Nada resembling the sound of a deep beli 
and perceptible to perfect Yogis only; the Nàda develops into 
Bindu (anusvara) which is twofold, as the Sabda-Brahman or 
“Sound-Brahman” and the Bhüti (related to each other as the 
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name and the bearer of the name); and then from the Bindu 
proceed the two kinds of sounds, to wit the vowels (svara) and 
the consonants (vyarijana). . .. In accordance with the theory of 
the four states of sound (Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama,and Vai- 
khari) it is then shown how... [the] fourteen vowels (or rather 
the a as their common root, verse 45) gradually emerge from 
their latent condition by proceeding, with the Kundalini Sakti, 
from the Müládhàra (perineum) to the navel, the heart, and 
finally the throat where the first uttered sound arising is the 
aspirate, for which reason the Visarga [:] is interpreted literally 
as "creation" (srsfi), its counterpart, the anusvara or Bindu 
being in an analogous way declared to represent the “with- 
drawal” (sarnhàra) of speech. The anusvara is also called “sun” 
(sürya), and the visarga “moon” (Soma), and the sounds a, i, 
u, r, |, e, o, and à, 1, ù, F, |, ai, au are respectively "sun-beams"" 
and **moon-beams" and as such connected with day and night 
and with the Nadis called Pingalà and Ida.'* 


This quotation contains nearly all of the ingredients of our concept 
of Hindu sonic theology: Nada-Brahman (or Sábda-Brahman), Bindu, 
Bhartrharian linguistic levels such as Pa$yanti, and sonic creation 
sequences involving the unfolding of the alphabet. Such patterns and 
structures subsequently become firmly embedded in Vaisnava vocab- 
ulary as found in the Bhagavata-Purana and later sectarian 
movements. 

An interesting comparison from Western religion is suggested by 
a glance at a linguistic cosmogony in second-century Gnosticism. The 
commentary by the Gnostic Marcus on the creation account given in 
the beginning of the Gospel of John (1.1) sounds remarkably similar 
in spirit to the Hindu scenarios: 


God's creation was linguistic, and the letters of the first potent 
word that he uttered contained all the forms of creation, each 
form presided over by the name of a letter of the alphabet, which 
is in turn composed of letters, each of which has a name, and 
so on to infinity. . . . Creation, on other words, is eternal and 
ongoing: “the multitude of letters swells out into the infinitude,” 
and “letters are continually generating other letters." The al- 
phabet speaks a divine language, . . . each letter calling up, but 
never pinning down, the enigmatic nature of reality, the word 
of God.'* 
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The Laksmi-Tantra (ca. A.D. 900-1300) is a veritable mine of 
material for the study of sacred sound in the Páfcarátra tradition. It 
contains nearly all of the elements that one might expect in a Sákta- 
Tantra text (i.e., Sri-Vidya) yet persists as a **Paücarátra" work due 
to its conformity to certain Páücarátric features, such as the asso- 
ciation of Laksmi to Visnu as his spouse, or Sakti; discussion of the 
four Vyüha expansions; and a large number of citations from other 
Páfcarátra works, especially the Jayakhya-Sarnhità.? A distinctive 
feature of the Laksmi-Tantra is that the goddess Laksmi, as Sakti, 
identifies herself as the “mother of all sound”: “I (Sabda-Brahman) 
am essentially consciousness and bliss, the source of all mantras; the 
absolute; the mother of all sound; Sakti not subjected to appearance 
and disappearance (i.e., she is constantly present)."?! 

The linguistic cosmogony (18.22-27) in the Laksmi-Tantra also 
contains the familiar elements of Nada, Bindu, Pas$yanti, Madhyama, 
and Vaikhari: 


Sabda is the manifest knowledge (bodha), and (artha) is the 
object Sabda (sound) manifests; (whereas) the primary mani- 
festation of sound (arises) from Sakti in the form of Santata, 
which (aspect of Sakti), known as Nada does not at that stage 
carry any implication (vacyata). The Sakti attached to Nada is 
called Süksma. The second manifestation (unmesa) after Nada 
arising from Sakti is called Bindu which, though carrying im- 
plication, is not yet manifestly polarized. This divine and highly 
efficacious state of mine is referred to as Pa$yanti. Besides these 
manifestations of Sakti, her third manifestation is the state of 
Madhyama, in which sarngati (the logical relation of word to 
meaning) transforms itself into an impression (sarskàra). At 
this stage, the distinction between the object indicated and the 
sound denoting it, is (only) discernable in the form of an im- 
pression. Sakti's fourth manifestation following that of Mad- 
hyamá is the state of Vaikhari, in which syllables and sentences 
(words) become clearly recognizable.” 


As in other Hindu traditions, but not in the principal Upanisads 
or Advaita-Vedanta, the syllable Om or AUM, is divided into four 
(3+1) substantive members, or degrees, in Páücarátra and thus in 
Vaisnavism. In Páücarátra fashion the Lakşmī- Tantra (24.6-9) equates 
the “four” parts of AUM, including Nada and Bindu counted as the 
fourth, to the four Vyühas, or emanations, of Visnu.? A stands for 
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Aniruddha, the final emanation in the world of the senses. U stands 
for Pradyumna, M signifies Samkarsana, and the fourth (turiya) rep- 
resents the original state of Vasudeva and his consort Laksmi: 


Having thus consecrated Om, the adept should first decorate 
that Brahma-Taraka [Pranava] with Bindu, thereupon with 
Nada. Then, as accompaniment to this Taraka he should med- 
itate on the eternal Brahman made up of these three letters in 
the Vaisnava form (the mind flowing towards it incessantly) like 
the (continuous) flow of oil. Here (in this Taraka), A represents 
Aniruddha, the fifth vowel (U) represents Pradyumna, M (rep- 
resents) Samkarsana and Bindu (represents) Vasudeva. O Su- 
re$vara, the indivisibility (i.e., integral nature) of these four 
(letters) is the Nada. The highest perfection of Nada is the I- 
hood (of God), who is the highest Goddess.?* 


This scenario was presaged by chapter 51 of the earlier Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita, which had made a total of six subtle distinctions, some of 
which appear to echo the Mandükya-Upanisad: 


The first mantra explained is the Tara or Taraka Mantra, that 
is, the sacred syllable Om. . . . In its “subtle sense” it is composed 
of the letters A U M denoting respectively: (1) the waking state 
and gross universe with Aniruddha as their protector; (2) the 
dream consciousness and subtle universe superintended by Prad- 
yumna; (3) the susupti state and corresponding universe with 
Sankarsana as their guardian-deity; then (4) the echo of the M 
(ardha-matra) representing Vasudeva (the turiya); further (5) the 
last lingering nasal sound, which is the undifferentiated Sakti 
of the Lord as the “fifth stage"; and, finally, (6) the silence 
Observed after the pronunciation of the syllable, which is Visnu 
as the Highest Brahman.” 


Subsequent to this, the Laksmi-Tantra (52.1-23) incorporated the 
same states of consciousness into a more typical Sakta-Tantra met- 
aphysics of the fourth degree (turiya): 


What is here regarded as (my) Sürya manifestation corresponds 
with my waking state. Agni is my dream state and my state of 
deep sleep is Soma (manifestation) which is otherwise called 
Maya. The remaining part called indu-khanda is my turiya 
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[fourth] state. Nàda is the state beyond that. Sakti, which is the 
state of inertia (Santa), is in fact the Nada’s state of existence. 
Brahman, that exists beyond (even) that, is indeed the (state of 
union) between Laksmi and Narayana.” 


Further explorations of the states of being at the climax of Nada 
(nadanta) occur in the Sesa-Samhita, a later Páücarátra text that is 
devoted almost entirely to mantras and sonic themes. In a short section 
(66) entitled Pranavartha (“The Meaning of Om") there is an analysis 
of the nine components of Om: A U M, Bindu, Nada, Nadanta, 
Nadatita (beyond Nada), Nadatitanta (the end beyond Nada), and 
Nadatitantantara (within the end beyond Nada), with their corre- 
sponding Vaisnava meanings, meanings that include a string of names 
for Visnu or his incarnations such as Nrsimha, Narayana, Rama- 
chandra, Kesava, Vasudeva, Purusottama, and Bhagavan Hari." 

Chapter 50 of the Laksmi-Tantra purports to include a version 
of the Sri-Sükta, an apocryphal “Rg-Vedic” hymn of fifteen verses 
to the goddess Sri, or Laksmi.?* The original Vedic hymn (v. 3) con- 
tains the word nada but only in the sense of “the roar of elephants” 
at the arrival of Laksmi [hasti-náda-prabodhinim].?* Vaisnava tra- 
dition has extracted fifty-three to fifty-four names of the goddess 
from the hymn which have been enlarged upon and included in the 
Laksmi-Tantra. Therein the goddess Laksmi, in the first person, ex- 
pounds her own glories in fifty-three names. The first few lines of 
the redacted hymn (Laksmi-Tantra 50.37-42) contain the metaphysical 
elements of Nada and Pasyanti: 


I am immanent in all beings and I hum like the female bumble 
bee. From my abode in Sürya and Candra I gush forth in an 
unbroken flow of absolute sound (Nada) like the flow of oil 
during the interval between the closing and opening of (God's) 
eyes. As I travel (in turn through) all the centers of the body, 
from Miladhara to the Dvadasanta [the end of the twelve lo- 
tuses in the body] with the brilliance of thousands of risen suns, 
fires and moons, 1 unfold (myself) from the Cakraka, the air- 
repository, as (manifested sound) Santa [Para], Pasya [Pasyanti], 
Madhyama and Vaikhari. 


Accordingly, goddess Laksmi explains her presence in the Pranava 
syllable in subsequent verses (Laksmi-Tantra 50.136-42): “My sound- 
body is the subtle flame of Pranava and resembles the continuing 
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resonance of a ringing bell like a flow of oil. He who has realized 
Brahman will soon recognize my presence there (in Pranava) and I, 
consisting of sound, come together with all sounds produced from 
the Aditya-sound (i.e., Pranava).”° Obviously, the Yogic, Agamic, 
and Bhartrharian influences have overtaken what must originally have 
been purely a laudatory poen; attached to the Rg-Veda. 

The presence of the sacred in Páficarátra is contained first and 
foremost in sound form, which, as we have seen, is the power or 
energy of God. Accordingly, the diverse parts of God's nature are 
represented by mantras, which, in turn, are able to sanctify and trans- 
form nonsound forms of land and material into sacred temples, di- 
agrams, and icons: “The power (bala) of the deity inheres in the first 
instance in the mantra form and attaches itself to the other two forms 
(personification, devatà, and visual diagram or icon, yantra) by 
derivation "^! 

The Páfücarátric process whereby an icon or image of God is 
installed for worship (pratistha@) in a temple or holy shrine involves 
a complicated procedure of ‘“‘Nada-Brahman infusion." After the 
sound form of the particular deity is created within the body of the 
priest or preceptor through the correct mantra intonation, the sound- 
power (Nada) of that deity is then infused into the icon or image 
according to the four stages of Nada, or Sabda-Brahman. The Laksmi- 
Tantra (49.135-41) contains a description of the ritual Yoga involved 
in this process of pratistha: 

Whereupon, identifying his (own) body as identified with the 
conscious sound [Sabda-Brahman] in all (its states of) distinc- 
tion, (namely) the absolute (transcendent), the subtle etc., (the 
preceptor) should envisage the image as incorporating (that 
sound-body). Then following the Yoga of sonic dissolution (Sab- 
da-Samhara) he should visualize the two bodies, his own and 
that of the image, as merged in the unflickering conscious 
sound. After which, following the previously mentioned order, 
he should envisage the unaffected Sabda-Brahman inhering the 
sound (-pervaded) image, through the successive (states of) 
Pagyanti etc. Having thus introduced the presence of Sabda (in 
the image) and having finished the Mantra-introduction, the wise 
(preceptor) should start the ritual Yoga in the following way. 
(Envisaging) the integral absolute (sound) as reaching the 
Pasyanti state at the navel, (he should then visualize it as) ap- 
proaching his lotus heart through the middle channel [Susumná], 
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which resembles the fibre of a lotus stalk. After allowing it to 
tarry there awhile, he should then envisage it as entering the 
heart of the image through the Vaikhari (manifestation). Where- 
upon he should visualize the Lord of the world in mantra form 
manifested as the glorious Nada, pervading all mantras and 
present in the heart of the image.” 


In agreement with this description P. P. Apte, a Páücarátra scholar, 
added that “Nada-Brahman gives life to the deity, ... [and] mantra 
makes the deity powerful." 

In order to obtain the “secrets” of sound, or mantra, power in 
Páücarátra, it is essential, as in other Hindu traditions, to receive 
initiation (diks@) and instruction (Siksà) from a guru. A specific ritual 
whereby the guru imparts to the disciple the method of mantroddhara, 
or “culling the power of the mantra," is described in the Laksmi- 
Tantra, After the guru has inscribed the Om in the center of a lotus 
mandala he or she **worships this diagram and demonstrates how to 
envisage it as the manifest Sabda-Brahman in its seminal state of 
Nada. The sadhaka learns to imagine Nada as a luminous entity 
existing inside his heart, which he imagines to be inside two lotuses. . . . 
This brilliant Nada is visualized as constantly pouring out the vi- 
brating matrka, the potential Vàk. Om represents this Nada form of 
Sabda-Brahman before it is disseminated over the cosmos." 

The guru knows the secret powers of each of the letters and 
infuses them into the total mantra, which, in turn, begins to act on 
the consciousness of the disciple. “By extracting his mantra letter by 
letter from the body of the matrka (Vak, visualized as Laksmi, whose 
body is entirely made of the Sanskrit alphabet, Laksmi-Tantra 23.13- 
29), the sadhaka enacts a birth of the mantra from its source. This 
strengthens his conviction that his mantra is a part of the totality of 
the sonic emanation of Sakti, namely Nàda."* 

In consonance with Mimamsa and the Varnaváda position the 
Páfcarátra tradition perceives the essential power of language in the 
letters themselves. Unlike the Mimárnsá, however, in which the letters 
are autonomously empowered by their very presence in the Veda, the 
letters of mantras in Hindu theism are purposely empowered by the 
deity and the deity's own power. In the case of Vaisnavism the letters 
are both named and empowered by the goddess Laksmi (Laksmi- 
Tantra 25.30-33): 


Letters are the source of all mantras. They are made strong by 
the Laksmi-Sakti. They are reverentially praised, worshipped 
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and meditated upon (by the adept) by means of (their) names. 
They bestow great prosperity (on the adept) and produce (pro- 
mote) the highest knowledge (in his mind); when used in mantras 
they become parts of each other. There is nothing in this world 
of movables and immovables that is not produced by them. 
Although the forms of the mantras are divine and eternal, yet 
mantras are thus conceived to be produced by letters.?* 


Furthermore, the AAirbudhnya-Sariihità (chap. 17) contains in- 
formation regarding certain “occult” (that is, ecumenical, in the sense 
of hidden correspondences between otherwise rival groups) meanings 
of the individual letters: 


Each letter of the alphabet has (1) three “Vaişņava” forms, 
namely a “gross,” "subtle," and “highest” one, expressed by 
certain names of Visnu; (2) one *Raudra" form called after one 
of the Rudras (that is, by one of the names of Siva); and (3) 
one *'Sákta" form being the name of one of the limbs, organs, 
or ornaments of the Sakti of Visnu.... For mantras connected 
with Visnu, Siva, or Sakti the respective alphabets should always 
be employed. These alphabets seem to serve a double purpose: 
enabling the initiate to quote the mantras without endangering 
their secrecy, and providing him with a handle for their mystic 
interpretation. These lists, then, are an indispensable key to the 
mantras.” 


In summary, the Pāñcarātra tradition displays the features of a 
fully developed sonic theology, perhaps even more than its Saiva- 
Agamic counterpart. The soteriological dimension of this tradition 
being centered on the use of sacred sound as mantra, meditation and 
repetition of the letters of the mantras consisting of Nàda-Brahman 
as the Sakti of the Supreme Deity enable the adept to reach the highest 
possible level of Ultimate Reality for the Vaisnava—the abode of Lord 
Visnu. 


BHAGAVATA-PURANA AND THE SECTARIAN MOVEMENTS 


The study of later Vaisnavism (post-Paficaratra) must begin with an 
examination of the Bhagavata-Purüna (ca. a.D. 900), a large Purana 
that reflects the devotional milieu of south India plus the syncretism 
of Vedic, Agamic, Yogic, and philosophical sources. Regarding con- 
tent, it centers on the by then standard mythology concerning Visnu 
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and his incarnations known as the Avatáras (22)—especially notable 
is the presence here of a narrative framework for Krishna's child- 
hood—and presents a relatively coherent Vaisnava philosophy through 
the mouths of both divine incarnations and human sages. Regarding 
the Bhagavata-Purana and its role in propagating the Krishna tra- 
dition, Daniel P. Sheridan remarked that “it is the main channel 
through which the stories and legends about Krishna have entered the 
length and breadth of Hindu civilization. ... The Bhagavata is a lit- 
erary masterpiece, ... but more than that it is a religious document 
which is the dynamic force behind a long and glorious chapter in the 
religious history of the Indian people." Appropriately, this text, 
including several canonical Vaisnava commentaries, provides a solid 
point of departure for understanding certain normative Vaisnava po- 
sitions after A.D. 1000. 

The Bhàgavata-Puràna has been significantly influential on the 
major Vaisnava Sampradayas (disciplic lineages—e.g., Rárnánuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Caitanya) as well as innumerable other 
subsects and cults. In fact, “later Vaisnava devotional movements 
almost all had the Bhàgavata as a base, and almost all were char- 
acterized in their initial stages by intense devotional fervor." 

The unique synthesis achieved by the “Bhāgavat” provided ad- 
ditional theological foundation, along with the Pàücarátra, for the 
further development of the sectarian movements. “The Bhagavata- 
Puràna has blended the Upanisadic path of knowledge with Yoga 
technique of Patajijali and the Tantric method of worship and opening 
of the mystic plexuses (kamala) located in the body, along with the ~ 
nine-fold path of devotion. The result is thé unique doctrine of 
Love of Bhágavata-Dharma."^ Indeed, the text (11.27.7,8) betrays its 
own syncretistic nature, wherein Lord Visnu, himself the original 
“speaker,” agrees to receive both Vedic and Tantric modes of worship: 
“My worship is of three kinds—according to the Veda, according to 
the Tantra and according to a mode that combines both. A man may 
worship me according to whichever of these modes appeals to him."*! 

The important role of sacred sound in the Bhagavata-Purana 
comes clearly into view near the end of the text (12.6.37-44), wherein 
a detailed description of its own sonic origin, including the theologies 
of Sabda-Brahman and Náda-Brahman, is presented and discussed 
in the terms with which we are by now familiar. When questioned 
regarding the origin of the Bhagavata-Purana itself, Sita Goswami, 
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the narrator, replies with an explanation of the origin of Om, the 
Vedas, and the Sanskrit alphabet: 


The Süta Answered: From the space in the heart of Brahmà, 
the Chief of all Creators, rose Nàda (unarticulated sound) when 
his mind was stilled in contemplation, that Nada which any one 
may perceive by stopping his ear. It is by devout meditation 
thereon that the Yogis free themselves from all taint of what are 
known as substance, action, and agent, and win release from 
samisára. From that issued the triform “Om” whose origin is 
unapparent; it is self-luminous, and it signifies the exalted Lord, 
the Brahma, Supreme Spirit, Who hears this indistinct Omkara 
even when he is unreceptive, since He perceives without the aid 
of the senses. It was this Omkara which, being made manifest 
[sphotam] in the space of the heart by the Atman Itself, revealed 
the whole corpus of speech. It directly signifies the Supreme 
Soul, the Brahma, its own Origin. It is the subtle form of the 
Vedic mantras, and the source, eternal and immutable, of the 
Veda. It has three letters, @ka@ra and the rest [A U M], O exalter 
of the Bhrgus, which produce the triad of existents—the gunas, 
the names (Rg, Yajus and Saman) and the states (waking and 
the rest). 


The importance of Omkara here is self-evident, being the first lin- 
guistic manifestation of Nada-Brahman and the source of the Vedas, 
language, and consciousness. Also, the creator-god Brahma holds a 
distinctive place in the lineage of several Vaisnava Sampradayas, since 
he is said to have also inaugurated the initiatory tradition (diksa) 
whereby sacred sound as mantra (e.g., Om, Gopála-Mantra, Visnu- 
Gayatri, Maha-Mantra, etc.) is first received by him from Lord Krish- 
na (Visnu) and then passed down to succeeding generations. 

The theoretical continuity of the Bhagavata-Purana with the 
Upanisadic tradition of sacred sound is evident. We had previously 
seen in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad (1.14) that God, or Brahman, is 
“kindled” by the rubbing together of two friction-sticks (Om and the 
human body). Similarly, Lord Krishna reveals his personal appearance 
as sacred sound in the Bhagavata-Purana (11.12.18) using the same 
metaphor: **When kindling wood is rubbed together, heat is produced 
by contact with air, and by vigorously rubbing the sticks, a spark of 
fire appears. Once the fire is kindled, ghee is added and the fire 
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blazes. Similarly, 1 become manifest in the sound vibration of the 
Vedas [vani]. 

In addition, the reliance on the Bhartrharian divisions of lan- 
guage and the vocabulary of Tantric Yoga is continued. The Bha- 
gavata-Puràna (11.12.17) depicts Lord Krishna as manifesting Nada- 
Brahman within the human body in terms of the Cakra itinerary: 


This is that perceptible Supreme Lord who infuses life in all and 
who manifests himself within the nerve-centers or plexuses (Cak- 
ras) known as Mülàdhàra and others (existing in the internal 
parts of the human body). With the Prana impregnated with 
Nada (called Para speech), he enters the “cave” (known as 
Adhara-Cakra, located near the anus). He proceeds (ahead) as- 
suming the subtle mental form (known as Pagyanti, and Mad- 
hyama forms of speech) in the spiritual plexuses called Manipüra 
and Visuddhi located at the navel and at the throat respectively. 
He reveals himself in the mouth in the form of short and long 
notes, accents (such as udatta, anudatta and svarita) and artic- 
ulate sounds (like the velars, palatals, dentals, etc.). This is the 
grossest speech form (called Vaikhari) of the Vedas and its 
branches.“ 


An important Gaudiya-Vaisnava commentator known as Visvanath 
Cakravarti (born ca. a.D. 1654) has given a further explanation of 
this verse, stressing the presence of God in the form of sound in the 
energy centers: 


Lord Krishna became manifest from the mouth of Lord Brahma 
[demiurge] in the form of the Vedas. The word vivara-prasüti 
in this verse also indicates that the Lord is manifest within the 
adharadi-cakras [the Maladhara-Cakra, etc.] situated within the 
body of Lord Brahma. The word ghosena means “subtle sound," 
and guham pravistah also indicates that Lord Krishna enters 
within the @dhara-cakra [Mülàdhàra-Cakra]. The Lord can fur- 
ther be perceived within other Cakras such as the Manipüra- 
Cakra, located around the navel, and the Visuddha-Cakra [at 
the throat].** 


The subtle form of Krishna is to be perceived within the wor- 
shipper's body at the very culmination of Nada itself, according to 
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the Bhagavata-Purana (11.27.23-24): “In his own body, purified by 
the Vàyu and the Agni within, the worshipper should contemplate on 
My highest form, atomic in size, located in the heart lotus, which the 
perfected meditate upon as being beyond the ‘Nada’ [nadante, literally 
“at the end of Náda"].** Having thus perceived the Lord at the apex 
of Nada, the adept is now able to transfer the sacred power into an 
otherwise material object for the purpose of worship and darsana 
(visual adoration), through the Páücarátra method of Nada-infusion: 
“When his body is irradiated by That Presence with which he identifies 
himself in thought, he should worship It with all honors mentally 
offered, and then, filled with Its afflatus, invoke It in the image or 
other vehicle of worship, and establish it there."** 

Sridhara Swami, a fourteenth- to fifteenth-century Advaita com- 
mentator much favored by Vaisnavas, remarks here that the syllable 
Om has four to five parts, as in the Saiva and Sakta ideologies: 
“Pranava, or Omkara, has five parts; A, U, M, the nasal Bindu and 
the reverberation (Nada). Liberated souls meditate upon the Lord at 
the end of that vibration."* The Bhagavata-Purana (11.15.16) has 
even blended Lord Narayana (Visnu) into the concept of furiya, or 
the fourth degree, of Pranava: “The Yogi who focuses his mind on 
me as Narayana, the Fourth Principle [na@rayane turlyakhye), one 
specifically designated by the term Bhagavan, attains the same char- 
acteristics as mine."** 

The various Vaisnava sectarian movements that followed the Bha- 
gavata-Purana continued to emphasize the role of sacred sound as 
the Sakti of a male deity, a deity known formally as Visnu but more 
popularly worshipped in his more accessible form of Rama, or Krish- 
na. The personal role of the Supreme Lord becomes more important, 
as the power of mantra is based solely on the initiative that he takes 
toward the redemption of the devoted followers. This initiative, while 
taking many forms, is known as grace, or anugraha, and is especially 
present in mantra: “All mantras are manifestations of god in his 
pristine glory as saviour. God decides to make himself available to 
his devotee in a form he can understand and approach. . . . Mantras 
are god's forms assumed out of grace, embodiments of that grace 
(anugraha-mürti). The sadhaka identifies himself with his mantra in 
love and trust, as he knows it to be a form of god's presence."^ For 
instance, the personal dimension of the goddess Laksmi, the spouse 
of Visnu, was already evident in the Laksmi-Tantra (24.3) by her 
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willingness to “incarnate” into language itself for the salvation of 
souls: “In order to help all living beings, I voluntarily manifest myself 
in the forms of Matrka-Mantras, containing Sabda-Brahman."* 

This notion of grace has its counterpart in the branch of Saivism 
known as Saiva-Siddhanta (or Pasupata): 


There can be no doubt that these mantras can be traced back 
to nothing but the decree of Siva himself....In using these 
mantras in meditation, Siva communicates himself for the sal- 
vation of men. This is because . . . he alone enables these mantras 
to mediate himself as the means of salvation in an actual en- 
counter. It is only in this encounter that the mediating subject 
opens himself up in actual worship to the god who is mediated 
through the mantra. Thus, he can become the recipient of 
salvation.*' 


Such initiative taken by the Supreme Being to “impregnate” ordinary 
human language with sacred potencies is often accompanied by di- 
rectives on the manner and frequency of mantra recitation and rep- 
etition (japa). We may note here that, contrary to Mimamsa—in which 
the sacred Vedic texts exist a priori without a Supreme Being overseeing 
their dissemination—certain types of language (i.e., mantras) for the 
Hindu theistic traditions are deliberately impregnated with divine en- 
ergies by a personal Lord. This squares well with the general notion 
of avatara, in which Visnu descends to save the faithful. 

The appropriate response by the faithful involves a devotional 
attitude known as “Bhakti,” which normally manifests in devotional 
activities such as chanting God's name and glories. In fact, “taking 
the name" (nàma-japa) is an essential step in professing one’s Bhakti, 
since most sects hold that God and his name are somehow identical. 
Because God has revealed and empowered his names (or a specific 
set of syllables or phrases) with his energies, they are extremely ef- 
fective in bringing about purity and liberation. As noted by Klaus K. 
Klostermaier, “In order to be effective, the nama-japa must be un- 
dertaken with a name that God himself has revealed in the Scriptures. 
God is identical with such a self-revealed name, God's sabda, and 
that lends power to the sound of the name itself. Repetition of the 
name is the most powerful remedy against all sins and faults."* 

While followers of Siva and the Goddess venerate the name of 
Siva and Sakti with devotion, numerically the Vaisnavas with their 
many subsects and lineages are the most important group among the 
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Bhakti practitioners of n@ma-japa. They attach a particular impor- 
tance to the continuous recitation of God's name, as explained by an 
Indian scholar: “Vaisnavism holds that the name of God contains 
within it all the values of holiness. The process of recital brings these 
values down to the level of daily life, sanctifying all thoughts, acts 
and desires. .. . Devotion to the name...is the same thing as rever- 
ential worship of Hari....If the name of God is same as God, a 
continuous process of recital signifies a continuous presence of God 
in the mind of the devotee.* 

What now follows is a brief “sonic survey" of the major theo- 
logical lineages, or Sampradáyas, of Vaisnavism. Though they all 
accept the supremacy of Visnu, or Krishna, as inculcated in the Bha- 
gavata-Purana, they differ in their interpretation of the relationship 
between the individual souls and God. The names and basic doctrines 
of these schools are: (1) Visistadvaita (“qualified monism”), associ- 
ated with the name of Rámánuja (eleventh century) and continued 
by the Sri-Vaisnava sect, yet prominent in south India; (2) Dvaita 
(“dualism”), the main exponent of which was Madhva (thirteenth 
century), who taught that souls have eternal separateness from God, 
the only independent reality; (3) Dvaitádvaita (“dualistic monism”), 
taught by Nimbarka (twelfth century), according to which the world 
of souls and matter is simultaneously different and nondifferent from 
God; (4) Suddhadvaita (“pure monism”) of Vallabha, which explains 
the universe and God as One without recourse to the doctrine of Maya 
(illusion); (5) Acintya-bhedabheda (“inconceivable duality and non- 
duality”), the doctrine of Caitanya (Bengal, early sixteenth century), 
in which the relation between th. world of souls and matter on the 
one hand and God on the other is beyond conception but is both 
different and nondifferent. 

Inspired by the work of the renowned saint-scholar Ramanuja 
(A.D. 1050-1137), the Sri-Vaisnava sect represents the earliest as well 
as the most enduring formalization of Vaisnava theistic worship. 
Though originally founded by Nàthamuni on the basis of both the 
devotional hymns of the Alvars and the Pāñcarātra texts, the establish- 
ment of Sri-Vaisnavism as a major sectarian system was largely the 
work of Ramanuja, the fifth in the line of Acharyas after Nathamuni 
and the leader of the sect in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 
Ràmánuja's entire argument in his interpretations of Vedanta was for 
the purpose of defending theistic devotion as philosophically and scrip- 
turally valid and effective for salvation. “The Sri-Vaisnavas have 
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continued down to modern times as a model of sectarian theism, estab- 
lishing a pattern followed by many other sectarian groups."** 

In an attempt to establish theistic devotion on philosophical 
grounds Ramanuja indeed took up the task of writing a commentary 
on Badarayana’s Vedanta-Siitra, which had earlier been interpreted in 
purely monistic terms by Sankara (ca. A.D. 800). And characteristic of 
most Vedántins—Ràmánuja's version of Vedanta being Visista- 
Advaita—was the preoccupation with the questions of the eternity of 
the Veda and the creation of the universe through linguistic ema- 
nation. Rámánuja's apposite statements in his own commentary on the 
Vedànta-Sütra, known as Sri-Bhasya (1.3.27-29), are interesting for 
his reliance on the Mimàmsá viewpoint shared by Sankara and for his 
understanding of a Creator-Lord: “The creator at first bethinks him- 
self of the characteristic make [form] of a thing, in connection with 
the word denoting it, and thereupon creates an individual thing char- 
acterized by that make [form]. . . . The superhuman origin and the eter- 
nity of the Veda really mean that intelligent agents having received in 
their minds an impression due to previous recitations of the Veda in a 
fixed order of words, chapters, and so on, remember and again recite 
it in that very same order of succession."** 

Though Ramanuja and Sankara disagreed on many major points, 
they both categorically rejected Sphotavada, as noted by Surendranath 
Dasgupta: “Neither Sankara nor the Sri-Vaisnavas admit the Sphota 
theory.”* Rámánuja's acceptance of Mimarsa doctrines (Varnavada) 
is more understandable than Sankara’s,” since the theistic schools of 
Vedanta (Uttara-Mimárnsá) adopt the Parva-Mimamsa as a necessary 
prerequisite for knowledge of Brahman, while Sankara has rejected 
Pürva-Mimársá outright. 

Ràmànuja, however, was not in total agreement with Mimamsa 
philosophy either, especially the noncognitivist branch advocated by 
Prabhákara. Instead of viewing Vedic language in the performative 
context whereby only natural objects are denoted, Ramanuja argued 
that “Vedic words terminate referentially in Brahman, the very ground 
of being." He diverged from Sankara regarding the nature of Brah- 
man. For Ramanuja there was no division between Nirguna (“without 
qualities") and Saguna (“with qualities") Brahman as in Advaita- 
Vedanta. The unified Absolute is Lord Narayana, who is also known 
as Brahman, consisting of ultimate pure consciousness, knowledge, 
and bliss. And words do not merely point toward a “nameless” and 
“formless” Brahman, as in Sankara, but can ultimately signify and 
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partake of the divine form and qualities of God. Thus, for Ramanuja 
“a purified use of language can designate the supreme being."** 

Paráéara, a great teacher or Acharya succeeding Ramanuja to 
the pontifical chair at Srirangam, wrote a small work of eight verses 
entitled Astasloki. Therein the importance and significance of the 
syllable Om is briefly explained, followed by an explanation of the 
main Sri-Vaisnava mantra Orn namo narayanaya. In the opening verse 
he analyzes Om: Om contains A, U, and M. A stands for Visnu, 
who is responsible for the creation, maintenance, and dissolution of 
the universe. M stands for the jiva, the individual soul, who is always 
dependent on the Lord for his very existence, for his control and 
success. The intervening U belongs to the paramatman, or Supersoul, 
which connects the two. In later language Jiva is called a Sega, “ex- 
isting for the sake of somebody else," having no independence at any 
time.” 

A south Indian scholar of Sri-Vaisnavism, M. Narasimhachary, 
has explained in a recent interview the soteriological significance of 
Om in relation to the mantra used by Sri-Vaisnavas: 


The Sri-Vaisnavas attach very great importance to the syllable 
Om. In fact, it forms part of a mantra which is very sacred to 
them and is called the Astaksari Mantra, or "'eight-syllabled 
mantra." The mantra goes like this; Or namo narayanaya. So 
Om is a part of it—it is called astaksari. And there are some 
specifications as to how to use this mantra. Supposing you want 
liberation of moksa, then you have to use Om along with it; 
Om namo narayanaya. Then one is assured of getting moksa. 
If, however, you want material prosperity in this universe, and 
freedom from other problems of life, the aim being different, 
you can use this mantra without Om: narayanaya, you can 
say. Namah means “salutations.” So narayanaya alone will be 
enough if you want some specific gain other than liberation.” 


Rāmānuja had given his own explanation of the Pranava within 
the context of an exergesis of a section of the Svetasvatara-Upanisad. 
This has been cited by Julius Lipner in his work on Rāmānuja’s 
Vedantic theology: 


The Pranava has been said to be the root of the whole collection 
of the Vedas, and the A [the first letter of the Pranava] is the 
root of the Pranava. That is, the Vedas, but a transformation 
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of the Pranava, are resolved in it, their root, the Pranava itself 
being a transformation of the A and resolved in the A which is 
its root. Now, since only that one who is the highest being 
expressed by the A, which is the Pranava's root, is the great 
Lord, it is Narayana who is the great Lord, since it is He alone 
who is expressed by the A, the root of the whole collection of 
words, and is the [ontological] root of the whole collection of 
beings.*' 


Liberation, or moksa, for the Sri-Vaisnavas follows the Páfica- 
rátra conception of a transcendent deity with an eternal abode and 
a female consort. For Ramanuja, and for subsequent theistic Vais- 
navas, God as Visnu, or Narayana, has an eternal bodily form, con- 
sort, and abode to which the liberated soul repairs after death. “The 
Supreme Person who is the Supreme Brahman is none other than 
Narayana, who is always in his unique transcendent form in his 
transcendent abode, accompanied by or united with His Divine Con- 
sort Sri and waited upon by celestial ministers and attendants, as well 
as by the hosts of liberated souls [who] . . . exist in the Lord’s supreme 
abode.” As emphasized by John B. Carman, this abode is not su- 
perseded by a formless Absolute so favored by the Advaita-Vedantins: 
“Just as there is no qualityless Being at a higher level of reality than 
the Lord possessing all auspicious qualities, so there is no formless 
Absolute that transcends the Deity with bodily form."* It follows 
from this that the continuous utterance of mantra by the residents is 
part of that eternal abode said to be full of all “qualities.” 

Madhva (A.D. 1199-1294 or 1238-1317), the formulator of Dvaita- 
Vedanta and the founder of the Madhva-Sampradaya, was the cham- 
pion of unqualified dualism (Dvaita), directing most of his polemic 
against Sankara and the Advaita-Vedanta school. In consonance with 
Sankara, however, Madhva appears to have aligned himself with the 
Varnaváda theory of the Mimamsa philosophers and declared that 
varnas, or letters, are eternal substances: “The doctrine of varna as 
professed in the Madhva system has much in common with the inter- 
pretation of the Mimamsakas and the later grammarians [i.e., Nagesa 
and others who later modified the sonic absolutism of Bhartrhari]. . . . 
Varna is a substance, because of being all-pervasive like akasa. Be- 
cause ‘pervasiveness’ is an attribute that is concomitant only with ‘sub- 
stance,’ it is illogical to propound the doctrine that varza is only an 
attribute of akasa. "^ 
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Furthermore, Dvaita scholarship reveals that Madhva, in con- 
sonance with Ramanuja and the Páfcarátra texts, had refuted the 
Grammarian position of Sphotavada: 


The phonemes (varnas) are eternal and all-pervasive substances 
according to Madhva. Though eternal they manifest themselves 
through primary sounds (dhvanis) which are non-eternal. As 
soon as they reach the sense of hearing they remind the hearer 
of the corresponding varnas. . .. The only type of order that the 
followers of Madhva recognize in the varnas is the order imposed 
by the speaker and hearer. . .. No other order is possible among 
letters because they exist always and in all places. . . . According 
to Madhva there is no separate sentence-meaning apart from 
the word meanings put together.... The Madhvas criticize the 
Vakya-Sphota on the ground that there is no separate sentence- 
sense apart from word-sense and words denote their own sense 
as well as their syntactical relation. . . . Madhva is of the opinion 
that words denote only particulars [as against a class or a 
universal].5* 


Thus, for the Madhvaites and other theists language as mantra is an 
eternal substance due to its being made up of separate varnas. 

Madhva provides a personalistic analysis of the importance of 
meditation on Ornkára in his Anuvyakhyana, a summary of his con- 
clusions regarding the Vedanta-Sütra. According to Dasgupta, “He 
[Madhva] says in the first chapter that the Ornkára which designates 
the Brahman and which is also the purport of Gayatri is also the 
purport of all the Vedas and one should seek to know it. Those who 
seek to know the Brahman please God by such an endeavor, and by 
His grace are emancipated."*55 Madhva also provides an elaborate 
discussion on the importance of Om in his commentary on some 
selected verses of the Rg-Veda known as Rg-Bhasya. 

The importance of mantra in the worship of Visnu is stressed in 
Madhva's work Tantra-sara-Sangraha, in which there are four chapters 
devoted to the ritualistic details of Visnu worship. Another ritual text 
of his, the Sadacara-smrti in forty verses, accents the importance of 
mantra. Furthermore, the primary role of meditation on Visnu’s, or 
Krishna’s, form, and especially his name, is underscored in the small 
work of Madhva known as Krsnamrta-Maharnava. 

Compared to the other Vaisnava Sampradayas, very little is 
known about either the founder, Nimbarka (ca. A.D. 1120-1200), or 
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the sect itself, which maintains headquarters in the Mathura District 
of Uttar Pradesh. He is said to have been born in Andhra Pradesh 
yet spent the majority of his life around Mathura. Nimbarka pro- 
pounded a version of Vedanta known as *'Dvaitádvaita," in which 
God and the souls are the same yet different. Instead of the worship 
of Visnu and his consort Laksmi, as in Ramanuja, Nimbarka ad- 
vocated a personal devotion to their alternate forms of Krishna, or 
Gopála, and his consort, Radha. 

The most comprehensive account of the use of mantras in the 
Nimbarka-Sampradaya is contained in the Krama-Dipika, a work by 
KeSava Kashmiri Bhatta (ca. fourteenth century). A learned study of 
the Nimbàrka tradition by Roma Bose, who translated Nimbarka’s 
commentary on Vedànta-Sütra known as the Vedanta-Parijata-Saur- 
abha, reveals the use of the Gopala-Mantra by the sect. Drawing from 
the Krama-Dipika (2d Patala, pp. 32-55), Bose explains that a member 
of the Nimbarka-Sampradaya “must be initiated to the Visnu- 
Mantra. . . . Now, there are various kinds of Visnu Mantras, of which 
the Gopála-Mantra of eighteen syllables is the best [klin krsnaya 
govindaya gopijana-vallabhaya svaha).”® This is the same mantra 
that gains enormous currency in Gaudiya-Vaisnavism. 

The followers of Nimbárka, as well as most Krishnaite sects, 
perform japa of their particular Krishna mantra on a rosary made 
of beads from the Tulasi plant. While observing the temple activities 
of the sect's headquarters at the Sriji Mandira in Vrndavana, the 
present author noticed that, in addition to daily japa, members con- 
tinuously chant and sing the names of Radha and Syama (Krishna) 
in the following form: radhe krishna radhe krishna krishna krishna 
radhe radhe radhe syama radhe syama syàma syàma radhe radhe. A 
daily routine would consist of the singing of this mantra, along with 
Braj Bhásà poems composed by eminent saints of the sect, such as 
Sri Bhatta (immediate disciple of Kesava Kashmiri Bhatta) and his 
disciple Harivyásadeváchárya (ca. sixteenth century). 

Vallabha or Vallabhacarya (A.D. 1479-1533), the founder of the 
Vallabha-Sampradaya said to be based on the teachings of Visnu- 
swamin (ca. thirteenth century), was a Vaisnava scholar-saint who, 
though originally hailing from southern Andhra Pradesh, focused his 
preaching efforts mostly in northern Uttar Pradesh, with subsequent 
sectarian fruition mainly in the states of Rajasthan and Gujarat. He 
propagated Suddhadvaita-Vedanta, a theistic version of Vedanta 
aimed at establishing “purified” Brahman as Krishna. “Sri Krishna, 
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according to him [Vallabha], is not only an incarnation of God like 
other incarnations; He is Brahman himself, the ultimate reality."5" 

Vallabhite tradition records that Vallabha received the principal 
initiatory mantra of the sect, the so-called Brahmasambandha-Mantra 
(the mantra that binds one, sambandha, to Brahman, which is Krish- 
na), directly from Sri Krishna himself in Gokula near Mathura one 
night in the year A.D. 1494. “On the morning of the next day, 
Vallabhacarya initiated Damodaradasa [the first disciple in the Sam- 
pradaya] with the Brahmasambandha-Mantra that had been given the 
night before by Sri Krishna, thus making Damodaradasa the first 
member of the new Sampradaya.” Thereupon, the continuing tradition 
of initiation into the Vallabha-Sampradaya includes the benefaction 
of this mantra, which is unique to their tradition: sri-krsnah Saranam 
mama-—''Lord Krishna is my refuge." “When one receives the eight- 
syllabled mantra—sri-krsnah Saranam mama, he is said to have re- 
ceived the divine name and is admitted into the Vallabha-Sampradaya. 
This is the Brahmasambandha initiation by which one's sins are de- 
stroyed."* Illustrating the steps taken by the initiate toward full re- 
alization of Lord Krishna, there is an esoteric interpretation of the 
mantra given by the sect, not unlike many of the Sakta-Tantra 
schemes: 


$ri—this syllable brings wealth and good fortune; kr—this syl- 
lable withers and destroys sin; snah—this syllable drives away 
adhibhautika (relating to matter), adhyatmika (relating to the 
individual self), and adhidaivika (relating to the divine) sorrows 
and misfortunes; sa—this syllable dispels the sorrows of birth 
and death; ra—this syllable gives one knowledge related to Sti 
Krishna; nam—this syllable causes one’s devotion (Bhakti) to 
Sri Krishna to be firm; ma—this syllable brings the affection 
of one’s guru who teaches one the methods of divine seva [ser- 
vice]; ma—this syllable unites one with Sri Krishna so that one 
need never again be born on the /aukika [worldly] plane.” 


In consequence of Vallabha's direct association with the sacred 
sound emanating from Krishna's mouth, Vallabha has been given the 
epithet Mukhavatara: “The mouth of Bhagavan Sri Krishna is the 
source of speech, of the eternal cosmic sound... . Vallabhacarya is 
called in the Sampradaya the Mukhavatara of Bhagavan (the incar- 
nation of the mouth of Bhagavan Sri Krishna). As such, Vallabhacarya 
has...the divine speech for instructing his followers.” During his 
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lifetime the only person authorized to initiate disciples (that is, to 
impart the holy sound of the mantra given by Sri Krishna) was 
Vallabha himself. After his demise this privilege was handed to his 
two sons by divine decree and then on to his seven grandsons. 

The full doctrine of Vallabha is known as Pusti-Marga (“the Way 
of God’s Grace,” taken himself from the words posanarn tad- 
anugrahah in the Bhagavata-Purana 2.10.4) and is a lifetime agenda 
for complete surrender to the will of Krishna. Superior to the indi- 
viduals who follow the other Vaisnava paths to moksa in gradual 
stages (i.e., the paths of Ramanuja, Nimbarka, or Madhva), those 
souls who adopt the path of Pusti-Márga, “get immediate moksa after 
coming out of the body;...they immediately merge into Brahman. 
After this merger, God takes them out of His body [Brahman] and 
bestows upon them the divine bodies and allows them to participate 
in His eternal rasa-lila (love-dance). Thus the highest moksa, according 
to Vallabha, is to participate in the rása-/ilà with God and enjoy the 
bliss of devotion." And this eternal moksa is facilitated and sustained 
by constant repetition of the Brahmasambandha-Mantra, along with 
continued remembrance of Krishna's pastimes. 

Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, though attaching itself to the lineage of 
Fiadhva, actually began with the immediate followers of Caitanya 
(A.D. 1485-1533), a Bengali ecstatic who preached widely and estab- 
lished a fervently devotional religion over a large part of India. 
Caitanya, originally a logician, renounced all scholastic duties and 
dedicated himself to chanting, dancing, and spreading his unique 
form of Bhakti devotion. His group of followers, including the so- 
called Six Goswamis and Krishnadás Kaviráj, author of Caitanya's 
biography known as Caitanya-Caritamrta, were settled in the newly 
rediscovered region of Brajabhümi in India’s Uttar Pradesh. “Gau- 
diya-Vaisnava theology was really the formulation of Sanatana Gos- 
wami, Ripa Goswami, their nephew Jiva Goswami, and Krishnadas 
Kavirāj.”” Krishnadas Kaviraj’s Caitanya-Caritamrta, as well as the 
philosophical work of Jiva Goswami, were attempts to provide a solid 
intellectual foundation to a devotional movement with the help of a 
scholastic philosophy borrowed from Sridhara Swami (ca. A.D. 1350- 
1450), a renowned scholar who wrote a famous commentary on the 
Bhagavata-Purana known as the Bhavartha-Dipika. “Sridhara 
Swami's commentary on the Bhagavata-Purana provided for the the- 
ologians of the Caitanya order a contemporary theological apparatus. 
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This commentary was improved upon by Jiva Goswami in his Krama- 
Sandarbha.”” 

Like Sankara, Rāmānuja, and Madhva before him, Śrīdhara 
Swami rejected the Grammarian theory of Sphotavada in his works, 
especially the Nyaya-Kandali: **The following arguments, among oth- 
ers, are sought by Sridhara to refute the existence of Sphota: Sphota 
is never directly perceived, but falsely assumed by the grammarians; 
the denotation lies within the word and not with an imperceptible 
entity as Sphota. To assume Sphota, as distinct from letters, is as 
fallacious as to conceive a ‘flower in the sky"? 

Jiva Goswami (A.D. 1513-98), the most prolific and most cele- 
brated theologian of the Gaudiya-Sampradáya, also rejected the 
Sphotavada doctrine and adhered to the views of Madhva and Sri- 
dhara indicated above, in consonance with the Mimàrnsà position of 
Varnaváda. This was noted by Stuart Elkman in his recent translation 
of Jiva's Tattva-Sandarbha: 


Jiva Goswami . . . offers arguments in favor of the eternal nature 
of the Vedas, the origin of the universe from the Vedas, and 
the authoritative nature of both imperative and declarative state- 
ments of the Vedas. ... Having established the Vedas to be the 
source of all knowledge, Jiva discusses different theories of 
language and meaning. He refutes the doctrine of Sphotavada, 
which posits an indefinable power, or spho(a, above and beyond 
the linguistic elements of words, in order to explain the emer- 
gence of their meanings, and embraces the doctrine of Varna- 
vada, which reduces the meanings of words to their elements 
which, being both universal and eternal, render the Vedas also 
universal and eternal. Jiva supports his arguments by quoting 
Sankara’s Bhasya on Brahma-Sütra 1.3.28, which he relies on 
heavily for his exposition of this topic." 


It is interesting to note here that, while Jiva accepts the eternity of 
the Veda which is not accepted by Sankara, he relies on Sankara for 
his refutation of Sphotavada when, in fact, he would be more con- 
sistent had he quoted one of the Mimárnsá philosophers. 

Gopala Bhatta Goswami, a Caitanya disciple and former Sri- 
Vaisnava from Srirangam, compiled the authoritative Gaudiya-Vais- 
nava work known as the Hari-Bhakti-Vilasa (before a.D. 1541), in 
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which Sakta-Tantra texts are strongly represented: “In this work Go- 
pala cites a large number of Tantras and Agamas as authorities [in- 
cluding the Sarada-tilaka-Tantra, from which several sections, 
including material on diks@, have been reproduced]. According to 
Gopála, the Vaisnava guru must have a knowledge of the Tantras 
and their mantras or ritual formulas."5 Indeed, several important 
mantras are described within the twenty chapters, or **Vilásas," among 
which are the Sri-Krishna-Mantra of eighteen syllables (Vilàsa 1), the 
Kama-Gayatri (Vilasa 3), and the Gopàla-Gáyatri (Vilása 3). These 
are all prefaced by ''Klirn," the Tantric Bija-syllable for both Kama- 
deva and Krishna known as the “‘Kama-Bija.” 

As in other forms of Hinduism, especially Sakta-Tantra, the 
Gaudiya-Vaisnava tradition has incorporated various seed-syllables, 
or Bijas, of tremendous power. The Bija, known as Kàma-Bija, of 
Krishna is Klim, and that of Hladini-Sakti, or Radha, is Hrirh (cf. 
the use of Hrirn in the Sri-Vidya-Mantra). The Hari-bhakti-Vilasa, 
from Gopála-tàpani-Upanisad (3.25), describes the creation of the 
universe from this syllable. This description, along with some addi- 
tional remarks, is paraphrased by Dimock: “The Bija has five ‘let- 
ters'—KA, LA, I, M, and the sign of nasalization (Bindu). These five 
are the five elements: KA is the earth, LA the water, I the fire, M 
[Nada] the wind, and Bindu is the sky. ... And in realized form, KA 
is Krishna, LA is Radha, I is bliss [Hládini], M [Nada] is Ripa, and 
Bindu is Vrndavan.’ Through the Bija the worshipper appropriates 
the universe. Through the Bija he covers all of space and exists through 
all of time.” 

A textual source for several standard Gaudiya-Vaisnava mantras, 
the Gopala-tàpani-Upanisad (before a.D. 1500),” also contains the 
well-known Krishna-Mantra: klim krsnaya govindaya gopijana- 
vallabhaya svàhà (1.11-13): “I offer oblations unto Lord Krishna, 
who is Govinda, the beloved of the Gopis (cowherd women).”™ A late 
Pāñcarātra text,” the Narada-Püricaràtra, contains an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this same Krishna-Mantra: “Then the highest eighteen- 
lettered mantra is spoken klim krsnaya govindaya gopijana-vallabhaya 
svaha. This is the secret of the secret mantras. It is the desired cin- 
tàmani (the philosopher's stone)" (3.3.21). In a later chapter of this 
work (5.1.66-67) the same mantra has accumulated several of the 
characteristic Bija letters of Sakta-Tantra: “Now about the ‘Siddha- 
Gopála-Mantra' praised by Garuda, of Sri Gopála . . . the mantra runs 
as follows—Orn Srim Hrim Klim Sri Krsnaya Sri Govindaya Sri 
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Gopijana-vallabhàya Srim Srirn."*^ This is perhaps the same mantra 
that appears under the name Siddha-Gopala-Mantra in another late 
Pajicaratra work (ca. A.D. 1600) known as Sandilya-Samhita (1.13.1- 
5), wherein it is remarked that “the 18-syllable ‘Siddha-Gopala-Man- 
tra’ is said to be the essence of all the Vedas, and it belongs only to 
the initiated."*' 

The importance of this Krishna-Mantra for Gaudiya-Vaisnavism 
is made clearer by Baladeva Vidyábhüsana (A.D. 1720-90) in his com- 
mentary on Vedanta-Siitra (3.3.32), wherein he, while referring to this 
Upanisad, delineates the five parts of the mantra in relation to five 
parts of the human body: 


Meditating with concentrated heart on Krishna, a man is freed 
from the cycle of births and deaths. Reciting his mantra and 
doing püjà to him, is like the conjunction of the moon with the 
earth.... His mantra consists of five words, namely, (1) K/im 
krsnaya, (2) govindaya, (3) gopijana, (4) vallabhaya, and svaha. 
Reciting this fivefold mantra, on the five parts of one's body, 
namely, (1) heart, (2) head, (3) sikha or tuft lock, (4) breast, 
and (5) hands with five elements heaven, earth, the sun, moon 
and fire, one assuming these forms, attains Brahman, verily he 
attains Brahman.” 


The Kali-santarana-Upanisad (ca. before a.D. 1500) is a very 
short work, which contains possibly the earliest reference to the fa- 
mous Gaudiya-Vaisnava ‘“‘Maha-Mantra,” the string of names most 
commonly recited in Vaisnava nàma-japa: “Hare Rama, Hare Rama, 
Rama Rama, Hare Hare, Hare Krishna, Hare Krishna, Krishna Krish- 
na, Hare Hare [O Hari, O Rama, O Krishna, etc.]— This collection 
of sixteen names is destructive of the baneful influences of Kali [Kali 
Yuga, the age of Kali]. . . . Beyond this there is not other better means 
to be found in all the Vedas."* Though the standard biographies of 
Caitanya mention only a ten-syllabled mantra, the above Maha- 
Mantra is believed by popular tradition to be the same mantra that 
Caitanya received at his initiation (diksa@) in Gaya and which he pro- 
pounded as the surest means of salvation in the present age of Kali 
Yuga. According to sectarian etymology, the expression Hare is the 
vocative form of Hara, a name for Rádhà, or the Sakti of Krishna, 
and betrays the presence of the Sakti, the energy of God, in the 
mantra itself: “Now the name ‘Hare’ means ‘O Hara,’ ‘O Stealer.’ 
Hara is she who steals the mind of Krishna; she is Radha. The eight 
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‘Hare’s’ in the Maha-Mantra call out to Radha in the eight phases 
of her love for Krishna."** 

In Japanese Buddhism a similar process of name repetition is 
found in the prayer of the Nembutsu (“name of Buddha"), recited 
by the Pure Land sect founded in the twelfth century a.D. by Honen. 
Just as the Hindu practitioners of Bhakti make themselves an empty 
channel through which the divine word can reverberate, the members 
of this Japanese sect recite the name of the Buddha with complete 
sincerity. The name of Buddha which is pronounced “namu Amida,” 
or “namu Amida Butsu," is derived from the Sanskrit name of Buddha 
known as Amitabha and is repeated with the intended meaning: “I 
put my faith in Amida Buddha.” In its earlier phases “the Nembutsu 
meant meditation on Amida, but the element of meditation was soon 
replaced by fervent devotion and endless repetition." In contrast to 
the more difficult paths of salvation in earlier Buddhist sects, “Honen 
proposed the easy means of salvation available to all: rebirth in 
Amida's Pure Land [heaven] by means of invoking Amida's name."** 

Initiation into Gaudiya- Vaisnavism frequently includes a series 
of stages, the first of which is the benefaction of the Mahàá-Mantra 
followed by more esoteric mantras meant for the development of 
perfected spiritual bodies (siddha-rüpa) needed to participate in eternal 
Krishna pastimes in the afterlife. “The first stage of the initiation is 
a very general one. It involves the whispering of the well-known and 
public Mahá-Mantra of the Gaudiya-Vaisnava-Sampradaya into the 
ear of the initiate. The initiate is to meditate with this mantra until 
he is ready for the second stage of the initiation, the imparting of 
the secret and private diksa-mantra.” The system of Mafijari-Sádhana 
in the Gaudiya-Sampradaya enjoins that the practitioner develop his 
or her own spiritual body as a marijari, assistant to Krishna's maid- 
servants, the gopis. Among a number of possible choices, the special 
mantra given by the guru gives the aspirant a new birth and a new 
identity. “With the mantra, the practitioner comes to know more and 
more about the ultimate world and his place in it. Moreover, it is the 
mantra that nourishes the growth of this new body with its particular 
identity and relationship with Krishna. ... The early Vrndávana Gos- 
wamins [sixteenth century A.D.] thought that knowledge of the siddha- 
rüpa, with its inherent relationship to Krishna, was solely acquired 
through the mantra."** During the ensuing centuries a third stage of 
initiation (siddha-pranali-diks@) was introduced, which involved 
knowledge of one's particular spiritual lineage. 
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Gaudiya-Vaisnavism lays great emphasis on Nàma-Sankirtana, 
the loud chanting or singing of the name of God propounded by 
Caitanya. Whereas other Vaisnava and Saiva sects had advised that 
the silent or low-volume muttering of mantra, or japa, was as effi- 
cacious as loud chanting, Caitanya and his followers proclaimed that 
the loud singing of God's name(s) was more effective in the requisition 
of salvation, since the loud exclamation (sankirtana) of God's name 
is more expressive and thus conducive of the kind of Bhakti sentiments 
required for the highest spiritual experience, namely, love of God. 

Such “high-volume sound" is indeed considered transcendental 
by Gaudiya-Vaisnavas, especially the Gaudiya Math, the main insti- 
tutional artery of Gaudiya-Vaisnavism founded in 1920." Srila Bhakti- 
siddhanta Sarasvati (1874-1937), the founding Acharya of the Gaudiya 
Math, revealed the movement's rather fervent and ascetic position 
regarding sacred or “transcendental sound" in an interview with the 
American Indologist Stella Kramrisch on 12 July 1931: 


We should always be hearing the Absolute through the tran- 
scendental Sound. The sound of our atmosphere describes na- 
ture's products. It informs us about America or any corner of 
the globe. The aptitude should be dismissed in the case of tran- 
scendental Sound which is not from this region of three dimen- 
sions. Sound from the Absolute Realm (Vaikuntha) has a 
peculiar reference. It requires no corroboration by the other 
senses. In the case of mundane sound nasal activity is required 
to test its correctness, the tongue and other senses must also 
help in the process. There are always the four corroborative 
senses that are engaged in testing the validity of the mundane 
sound. But they are quite unserviceable in the case of the tran- 
scendental Sound. The transcendental Sound has got a popular 
distinctive reference of its own. It refers to non-divisible Absolute 
Knowledge (Advaya-jiiana). No challenge is to be offered to that 
Sound. 

The transcendental Sound comes here to designate God- 
head. The transcendental Sound is the Name of Godhead. The 
mundane sound designates something else than itself. The tran- 
scendental Sound should be heard and no challenging question 
should be placed to contradict it. ... The transcendental Sound 
should come through the uncontaminated pipe of the true dev- 
otee. One who thinks that he should have anything to do with 
this world cannot be the bearer of the message of the Absolute.** 
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The idea here is that such transcendental sound, itself a divine category 
overpowering by nature, cannot be experienced within ordinary human 
consciousness at low volume. It can only be experienced by the loud 
exclamation of God's name with a full throat and surrendered mind. 
This activity is believed to remove sinful propensities in the heart and 
foster "true" Bhakti sentiments. In fact, both Srila Bhaktivinode 
Thakur and his son Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati preached publicly 
that “the Maha-Mantra is for both japa and Kirtana [loud chanting 
or singing], and that kirtana is ultimately superior to japa.” They 
had based this understanding on the authority of Rüpa Goswami, 
who had written in his short work of eight verses, Prathama-Caitan- 
yastaka (5), that Caitanya himself had chanted “the Maha-Mantra 
in a loud voice” (hare krsnety uccaih).” 

The loud recital of the name of God is thus of paramount im- 
portance for the Gaudiya-Vaisnavas. Their method of japa also em- 
ploys the aksa-mala, or rosary, of which the beads are normally 
counted as 108 and made of Tulasi wood sacred to Narayana, or 
Krishna. Members of the group known as ISKCON, for example, the 
worldwide “offspring” of the Gaudiya Math founded by A. C. Bhak- 
tivedanta Swami (1896-1977) and first brought to the West in 1965, 
practice “loud” japa daily as the most important part of their spiritual 
sadhana: “It is the duty of each initiated ISKCON devotee to chant 
sixteen rounds each day on the 108-bead rosary that he or she is given 
in initiation. There is, in ISKCON, no religious practice that super- 
sedes the chanting of the Krishna Mantra, or prayer formula.” 

A comparative perspective on the intense utterance of religious 
names or words suggests a possible corollary in evangelical Christi- 
anity. Research on glossolalia, or “speaking in tongues,” in modern 
American Pentecostalism revealed that “individuals abandon them- 
selves totally to the work of the Spirit, and lose all individuality in 
the process of participation in a greater, transcendent reality. ...In 
the repudiation of rational discourse for the ecstatic utterance of a 
rapid flow of syllables with no discursive content, the forms of struc- 
tured, everyday modes of communication are left behind in favor of 
pure, unmediated flow." Indeed, current fieldwork has suggested 
that persons experiencing glossolalia are overcome by a variety of 
purely physical symptoms, such as flowing of tears, closed eyes, rapid 
breathing, flushed face, salivation, perspiration, trembling, kinetic 
behavior, spasms, and crying." These kinds of symptoms are also 
witnessed in Hindu practices. In fact, they were especially believed 
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to have been displayed by Caitanya himself during his ecstatic mo- 
ments. But, unlike the act of mantra recitation and nama-japa, in 
which the average Hindu practitioner must remain conscious of the 
object of affection at all times, the speakers in tongues, while in the 
throes of vocalic effusion, are totally unconcerned with the meaning 
of what they are repeating. The Hindu practice of japa, unlike glos- 
solalia, requires the user's full awareness of the efficacy of selected 
words or names, which are initially received from and monitored by 
an authoritative teacher though also repeated in pure, unmediated 
flow. Cross-cultural studies of ecstatic symptoms and utterances might 
yield more insight into these issues. 

Insofar as the key traditions can be examined within limited 
space, it can be said that sacred sound in Vaisnavism conforms to 
the basic patterns of Hindu theism. From the speculation on Nàda- 
Brahman as the female energy of Visnu to the soteriological efficacy 
of mantra in the form of the divine name (e.g., Visnu, Narayana, 
Krishna) or as japa recitation of specific phrases (e.g., Orn namo 
Narayanaya, Hare Krishna, Radhe Syama), sacred sound constitutes 
a central feature of Vaisnava theology and practice. 


CONCLUSION 
Sonic Theology, the Study 
of Religion, and Hermeneutics 


he quotation from the Parama-Samhita cited at the beginning of 

this book pointed to aspects of Indian tradition which were 
thought to be best kept “undescribed.” This book has sought to 
explore these “unseen” mysteries using a barrage of text and testimony 
from diverse parameters of the Hindu world. Now, with this material 
in place, it is possible to review, and reassemble, several common 
assumptions regarding both Hinduism and the study of religion—and, 
too, the salient points of hermeneutics vis-à-vis. sonic phenomena. 

What is immediately clear from the rather lengthy explication of 
Indian texts and traditions undertaken in this work is that the sonic, 
or oral, dimension of Hinduism is of utmost significance. Indeed, 
speculation on the sonic dimension of reality has been found to occupy 
the minds of the most sapient thinkers of India. It is also clear that, 
while language was almost never conceived as separate from the oral 
word, the power of transformation inherent in sacred sound continued 
to operate in ways that were true to accepted canons of execution yet 
remained mysterious in its inability to be described, classified, or 
defined by common consensus. 

In the foregoing chapters an attempt has been made to present 
sonic themes from a broad range of significant sectors of Hinduism. 
Though the emphasis has been primarily on the Sanskrit texts, the 
discussion has also drawn from scholars'and personal informants. 
The mélange of data which has arisen in this line of exploration has 
made it apparent that the study of sacred sound in India is also very 
complex. Yet the apparent complexity did not obscure the significance 
and underlying centrality of sacred sound for the Hindu tradition. 

To facilitate an overall design this study has concentrated on a 
number of target areas within Hinduism and Indian thought such as 
Vedic sound, Indian philosophies of language, Nada-Yoga, Sakta- 
Tantra, Saivism, and Vaisnavism. These areas were then investigated 
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in light of the following: the confrontation between the Varnaváda 
and Sphotavada schools; speculation on the primal syllable Om, or 
AUM, and its parsing into at least four or five degrees after the time 
of the principal Upanisads; sonic creation scenarios involving Vak 
and Sabda-Brahman (Nada-Brahman); the sequential levels of lan- 
guage within human consciousness known as Pasyanti, Madhyama, 
and Vaikhari; the physiological, “mystic” centers, or Cakras, in the 
human body and their connections to letters of the Sanskrit alphabet 
as well as musical notes; the soteriological importance given to mantra 
utterance and the verbal repetition (japa) of Sanskrit syllables, names, 
and phrases. 

As we have seen, the role of sacred sound in the Vedic period 
was bound up with the Vedic sacrifice. The notions of vak and Vàk, 
the goddess of speech, were among many implements to be coordi- 
nated in the rather complex ritual detail outlined in the Vedic texts. 
Yet it is the emerging notion of “speech as power” inherent in the 
pronunciation and metrical structure of the mantras, or “ritually 
applied Vak,” which is striking. The mantras became more powerful 
than the gods themselves, who were dependent on the sacrificial of- 
ferings, and invited access to the unseen world of supernatural forces 
and energies. Gradually, as the natural metaphors and powers asso- 
ciated with Vak became compacted into the metaphysical, seed- 
syllable Om of the Upanisads, the notion of Sabda-Brahman emerged. 

Thus, the prevailing terms denoting sacred sound in the Vedic 
canon are Vak, Sabda-Brahman, Om (in three divisions of A + U+ 
M), Pranava, and Udgitha. They have slightly different shades of 
meaning yet are often used interchangeably in the texts. The Upan- 
isadic Sabda-Brahman signifies the merging of Brahman with Om, 
such that Om in triplicate as AUM is the Sound Brahman. And the 
Upanisadic Om as friction-stick served to alert us to its increasingly 
important role in theistic meditation: to invoke or “verbally ignite” 
the interior manifestation of God, or Brahman, in the human heart 
prior to the external, visual perception of the deity. The speculation 
on the Pranava, Om, in the principal Upanisads (as well as in the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas), though somewhat extensive, was 
indeed limited to divisions and correspondences in triplicate: A U M. 
This triune division was best exemplified in the Mandükya-Upanisad, 
wherein a fourth stage is mentioned but which is defined as “no 
stage" (amatra). An inquiry into the subsequent developments of Om 
has shown that the Vedic and Upanisadic Om differed from the Yogic, 
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Tantric, or theistic Om, which consisted of a number of additional 
degrees. Yet the triune division of Om in the principal Upanisads 
formed the foundation for the addition of a "substantive" fourth 
degree (turlya) by the Yoga tradition, comprised of Nada and Bindu 
as sonic building blocks. Though the term Nada-Brahman was cu- 
riously omitted in both the Vedas and the main Upanisads, the ru- 
dimentary discussion of nada in the early phonetic texts and Mimamsa 
verses—as being the voiced sound produced by the combination of 
internal fire and air in the human body—provided the basic raw 
material from which the extensive physiological and linguistic elab- 
orations found in Yoga and Tantrism were constructed. 

The present exposition of the polemic between the Varnavada 
and Sphotaváda theories has indicated the serious implication of the 
following issue for the practicing Hindu: though both schools agreed 
on the absolute ultimacy of “the Word,” does it inhere only in an 
external Absolute such as the Veda, or is it already present within 
human consciousness as Sphota? The confrontation between these 
rival schools, while reflecting a major dialectic among linguistic phi- 
losophers in India, has also formed a valuable methodological ap- 
paratus for the investigation of the Yogic and sectarian theories and 
practices of sacred sound. 

Here it is useful to stress the seminal nature of Bhartrhari's work, 
still largely unrecognized in Indology, which revolved around his ar- 
ticulation of the theory of Sphotaváda and the three levels of linguistic 
apprehension in human consciousness, namely Pasyanti, Madhyama, 
and Vaikhari. Bhartrhari's concept of Sphota as being identical with 
Brahman and Pranava assures us of his ties to Vedic orthodoxy, yet 
the question of Bhartrhari's indebtedness to Agamic or Tantric 
sources for other aspects is still unanswered. Nevertheless, the study 
of Bhartrhari provides us with a kind of missing link (namely, his 
articulation of Sphotavada and the levels of language apprehension), 
without which an inquiry into the Hindu sectarian traditions of sa- 
cred sound is labyrinthine. 

The levels of interior language apprehension, together with the 
Sphotavada doctrine, formed a distinct “theological package” for 
Bhartrhari and the succeeding Grammarians. Yet the theory of Spho- 
taváda has been refuted by all the major schools of Vedanta, beginning 
with Sankara. The question of “what is at stake” in this refutation 
has indeed prodded us onward toward the next discovery, the fact 
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that his linguistic levels of sacred sound formed part of the theological 
nomenclature of nearly every Hindu sectarian tradition, indicating a 
rather large outreach for this aspect of his thought. Since the nature 
of Sphota is explained and understood by the Grammarians in ref- 
erence to the Pasyanti, Madhyamá, and Vaikhari levels of conscious- 
ness, the acceptance of the latter without the former by so many 
traditions is perplexing. Most of the Hindu sectarian traditions overtly 
align themselves with the Mimamsa standpoint of Varnaváda yet co- 
opt the Bhartrharian speech levels in the explication of their particular 
salvific theories of mantra and Om recitation. The concept of Varna- 
váda and the notion of the three internal speech levels are philo- 
sophically irreconcilable, at least without some outstanding feats of 
logic and sophistry by sectarian proponents, of which there are none. 
There are only nodding assents as to the feasibility of the Varnavada 
position without any attempt to justify it theologically. 

The dilemma in a nutshell was this: the highest level of Pa$yanti 
is an internal state of pure cognition and apprehension of Sabda- 
Brahman in which there is no necessity of sequence in language. In 
Varnaváda there is no intuitive revelation of truth since the Veda is 
an external body of revelation dependent upon its unique sequence 
of syllables. A proper hermeneutic for the study of mantra recitation 
(the flow of meaningful syllables) in any tradition, especially those 
that accept both Varnaváda and Pasyanti, has to face this difference. 
The splitting of Bhartrhari's “package” and the lack of philosophical 
justification thereof by the sectarian traditions adopting this particular 
portion of Bhartrhari's thought (Pa$yanti, etc.) represents a newly 
recognized problematic in Hindu thought. 

The Grammarians never transcend language because Ultimate 
Reality is Sabda-Brahman itself. Though, for different reasons, the 
dualistic, theistic sects of Hinduism also never advocate a transcen- 
dence of language resulting in a silent beatific vision of their respective 
deity: mantras and corresponding Nada-Brahman meditation are never 
given up or discarded even after liberation. It is only with some of 
the Kashmiri Saivas, along with Advaita-Vedánta and Buddhism, that 
language is ultimately replaced by silent contemplation. 

In Mimárnsà the divine potencies of language are compacted into 
the text of the Veda, that is, the syllables themselves. Theistic Hin- 
duism accepted that sacred potencies are indeed contained in the 
syllables of mantras, Vedic or otherwise, but that particular energies 
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in particular syllables are mandated by a Supreme Being for the pur- 
pose of bringing about salvation for human beings. Thus, sonic the- 
ology, though composed of important, structural components said to 
be grounded in the Vedic tradition—such as Mimamsa doctrines, Om 
divisions, and Bhartrharian levels of linguistic function—reaches full 
consummation in the Hindu theistic traditions. 

As we have seen, Náda-Yoga forms the basis for a large variety 
of sonic meditational techniques that are shared by many other 
traditions. Patafijali and the Yoga-Sütra commentarial tradition, in- 
cluding the work of Vyasa, Vacaspati, and Vijfiana Bhiksu, endorses 
the practice of Om meditation and provides a solid ground for the 
development of Yoga techniques of Nada-Brahman meditation. The 
concept of Nada-Brahman, having undergone a kind of *'hypostati- 
zation,” made its grand debut there in the commentary of Vacaspati 
by becoming a synonym for Param Brahman. As the classical Yoga 
school propounded the merit of Om meditation and seemed to accept 
the doctrine of Sphotaváda, the tentative equation of Pranava= 
Sphota = Nada = Brahman = Turiya = Pasyanti to designate the highest 
reality seemed virtually unavoidable at this point in the tradition. 

Several of the Yoga-Upanisads, texts that share similar termi- 
nology with the earlier members of this class of literature, developed 
the principles outlined in the classical Yoga tradition and embrace 
speculation on and application of Nada and Nada-Brahman. The texts 
and doctrines of the Gorakhnath tradition as the largest and most 
important Yoga lineage disclosed a previously unrecognized fidelity 
to the principle of Nada-Brahman, adopted the levels of Pa$syanti, 
and enlarged upon the physiological and sidereal dimensions of sacred 
sound. The three major Hatha-Yoga texts, Siva-Sarnhità, Gheranda- 
Samhita, and Hatha- Yoga-Pradipikà, also exhibited an overwhelming 
concern for meditation on Nàda by practitioners of Yoga and, in fact, 
continue to inform Nàda-Yoga today. The subtlety of the Yogic dis- 
cussions therein regarding bija and bindu, terms that also have great 
provenance, suggested a compromise in the apparent dispute between 
Varnavada and Sphotavada by including both concepts within a single 
letter of the alphabet. The feminine concept of matrka provided the 
theoretical basis for this fusion, which, as we have seen, was exem- 
plified on a larger scale in the female Nàda-Brahman. The gender 
polarization within each letter or syllable was seen to reflect the 
Agamic, or Tantric, notion that viewed Om as the perfect embodiment 
of Siva and Sakti. 
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The extra-Vedic Nada-Brahman—AUM with its fourth (turiya) 
stage of Nada-Bindu as Sound Brahman—thus gradually overshad- 
owed Sabda-Brahman and became the dominant cosmological and 
psychological characterization of sacred sound in the Hindu tradition, 
in which it is connected to either Siva, Visnu, or the Goddess in a 
number of ways. The initiative taken by the Supreme Lord in the 
Bhakti movements to impregnate human language with sacred poten- 
cies is often accompanied by directives on the manner and frequency 
of mantra recitation and repetition (japa). We may recall here that, 
contrary to Mimamsa, in which the sacred Vedic texts exist a priori 
without a Supreme Being overseeing their dissemination, words and 
syllables for the theistic Hindu have been deliberately impregnated 
with divine energies by a personal Lord. 

A major objective in this work has been to evaluate the variety 
of Hindu sectarian developments in terms of their adoption of similar 
configurations of sacred sound: Saiva-Agamas, Saiva-Siddhanta, 
Kashmiri Saivism, Sakta-Tantra, the Pāñcarātra texts, and the major 
Vaisnava Sampradayas. The initial discussion of the Saiva-Agama 
tradition made it clear that there are serious alternatives to the com- 
mon assumption that “everything comes from the Vedas." In fact, 
the south Indian Saiva-Agamas, insofar as texts are available, offer 
some unique root sources for theories of Om, as well as speculations 
on Nada and Bindu and their relationship to the god Siva and his 
spouse, or Sakti. Since the enlarged concepts of Nada and Bindu are 
nowhere to be found in the Vedic canon, the value of the Saiva- 
Agama texts—most of which are unpublished or otherwise unavailable 
for study—for the understanding of the Saivite practices of mantra 
and Om meditation is overwhelming. A number of Saivite traditions 
claim allegiance to the Saiva-Agama texts, among which are Saiva- 
Siddhanta and those groups reflected in the Siva-Purana. Kashmiri 
Saivism, tending toward nondualism, offers some interesting devel- 
opments of vowel, or phoneme, mysticism as well as the novel theories 
of Para-Vak (Para-Nada) via Bhartrhari and Spanda, or cosmic vi- 
bration. The utilization of the Bhartrharian levels of language ap- 
prehension (Pasyanti), as well as the equation of Siva with either 
Nada, Bindu, or Pranava, is indisputable within nearly all of Saivism. 

Though most Hindu traditions have elements of the feminine in 
their teachings, the worship of the Goddess as Supreme constitutes 
the essence of Sakta-Tantra. The Sarada-tilaka-Tantra, a crucial text 
for the study of Nàda-Brahman in the Sakta tradition, is observed 
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to have been referenced and accepted as authoritative by the Sakta 
tradition as well as by Vaisnava and Saiva authors. This text embraced 
the Grammarian levels of Pasyanti. Several of the Sakta texts indeed 
accent the importance of mantra, bija, and Nada in the actualization 
of the highest goals of Sakta worship, such that the goddess Tripur- 
asundari has been formally identified as being either Pranava, Nada, 
or the essence of mantra (máàtrkà). The goddess Káli is also identified 
with Sabda-Brahman and Nada. The internalization of the alphabet 
(matrka) vis-à-vis the Cakra centers form the substance of the practice 
of Kundalini-Yoga, which, though also present in Saiva and Vaisnava 
practices, is the hallmark of Sakta-Tantra. 

The Vaisnava tradition showed similar features. The key Pāñ- 
carátra texts displayed significant attention to sacred sound (for ex- 
ample, to Nàda-Brahman, Bindu, Pranava, Pasyanti), especially in 
relation to the attainment of Vaisnava aspirations. The Jayakhya- 
Samhita, Sattvata-Samhita, Pauskara-Samhita, Ahirbudhnya-Sam- 
hita, Laksmi-Tantra, and Sesa-Samhita were found to contain per- 
tinent digressions on Om, Nada-Brahman, and the Grammarian 
levels, the main points of which informed the theology and practice 
of a number of later Vaisnava sects. In the later Bhakti movements, 
influenced largely by the Bhagavata-Purana, the role of sacred sound 
as Nada-Brahman, Pranava, mantra, or the names of Visnu becomes 
even more acute in the salvific practices of a number of sects. While 
primary sources are still scarce regarding the early history and theology 
of the major Vaisnava Sampradayas (Sri, Madhva, Nimbarka, Val- 
labha, Gaudiya), the evidence based on secondary sources as well as 
interviews with scholarly practitioners wields a strong case: throughout 
the texts and traditions of Vaisnavism, both by direct statement and 
by implication, the identification of Nada-Brahman as the energy of 
Visnu, or Krishna, is incontrovertible. Judging from an overview of 
the various theistic traditions examined, it is possible to postulate the 
theoretical—if not practical—equivalence, the ‘‘interchangeability,” of 
Nada-Brahman with the Sakti of either Siva or Visnu: the common 
denominator disclosed as the mysterious substance and nature of sa- 
cred sound. 

At this point it is possible to offer some concluding remarks 
regarding the radical ascension of Nada-Brahman in these Hindu 
traditions. Though not unaware of them, sectarian Hinduism speaks 
very little of Sphota and Varna; in fact, as we have seen, Sphotavada 
is rejected outright by many of the traditions, while Varnavada remains 
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in somewhat ambiguous favor. Sphotaváda as a total package is un- 
acceptable to theistic Hindus, for, if it were true, then anyone without 
proper initiation could achieve spiritual elevation simply by meditating 
on the sentence meanings of ordinary language, since there is ultimately 
no difference between ordinary and revealed language for this school. 
In fact, there is no special revealed language at all for the Grammar- 
ians. Moreover, the ultimacy of Sabda-Brahman for the Grammarians, 
and the Vedas for the Mimamsas (Varnaváda), would factor out the 
supremacy of a personal deity for the theists. 

Varnavada, though often tacitly accepted by theists, cannot be 
squared with Hindu theism in the strict sense either. Theists mostly 
acknowledge Varnavada on the basis of its emphasis on the power of 
individual letters or syllables. Yet, since theists generally ascribe divine 
authorship to their scriptures, the power of syllables must ultimately 
rest in their being specifically created or empowered by a personal 
deity or energy and not on any kind of supremely autonomous quality. 
Varnaváda not only claims that the Veda is '*'authorless" but also 
proscribes any arbitrary “illumination” as bestowed by divine bene- 
faction and represented by the interior notion of Pasyanti, or Pratibha. 

As we have seen, however, one of the foundations of Hindu theism 
is its indulgence in meditative forms of Yoga employing interior sonic 
techniques and mantra recitation in which sacred sound appears within 
the human body and mind. Hindu theism thus needed a concept of 
sacred sound that was subordinate to a principal deity yet could 
manifest itself at random in the real world, that is, within human 
consciousness. Náda-Brahman proved to be the most likely choice, 
since it incorporated the dimensions of both Varnaváda and Spho- 
taváda, exterior and interior, and was seldom billed as the Supreme 
Reality in itself. As surmised from an overview of the available 
sources, Nada-Brahman seems to act as a kind of synthesis, fusing 
the basic ingredients of Varna (external Sabda-Brahman) and Sphota 
(internal Sabda-Brahman) into one essential concept that forms a 
conspicuous bridge between the sectarian movements, including the 
tradition of classicial music. 

Whether the choice of Nada-Brahman was a conscious one, se- 
lected by a particular sage on a fixed date in history, or an unconscious 
one, borne out by an evolving inertia of anonymous ritual practice and 
recitation, cannot be evidenced from the available materials. We do 
know, however, that at some point between the completion of the 
principal Upanisads and the first appearance of Nàda-Brahman in 
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Vacaspati’s Yoga-Sütra commentary—or in the Nadabindu-Upanisad, 
whichever came first—the concept of Náda-Brahman had become an- 
chored in the classical Hindu tradition as the vehicle through which to 
express notions of both sonic cosmogony and interior sonic meditation. 

The notion of Nàda-Brahman may have even broader implications 
for the study of ancient civilization. Related to the word Nada in 
Sanskrit is madi, which means "river," or "stream," or the “sound 
of rushing water." According to linguistic studies, the root of both 
words Nada and nadi, nad, “is hidden in the names of rivers all over 
the world, from the German Nidda and the Polish Nida to the Nor- 
wegian Nid and the British Nidd, from the Italian Niete to the Nidwan 
in Afghanistan, from the Italian Nera to the Russian Ner, Nara, 
Narova, and Narym, and from the German Nahe to the African Nahil 
and the Spanish Narcea.”' And, since rivers are generally considered 
"female" in India, as in Ganga, Yamuna, or Sarasvati Rivers, there 
is further cause to speculate on the connection between sacred sound 
and the feminine. 

At any rate, throughout the vast canvas of Indian history and 
soil the basic sacrality of sound has persisted, despite sectarian “col- 
oring." At this stage in our research, it is unclear exactly why this is 
so. We can only say that the arcane or enigmatic nature of sacred 
sound somehow prevents us from knowing its full mystery. Perhaps 
we need a “supersonic” theology. Yet, despite this conundrum, the 
conclusion here, based as it is on an attempt at sonic theology, is 
deep-seated and resonant. Though it has undergone several meta- 
morphoses over the centuries, it is clear that sacred sound in Hin- 
duism, regardless of its particular name or context, continues to 
operate in a mysterious way that is both central and soteriological. 
And the Hindu tradition—both consciously and **unconsciously"— 
seeks this original centrum again and again to renew the very power 
that originally impelled it. 

The act of **intoning" sacred sound—the oral “‘sonic act"—has 
been seen to both inaugurate and sustain the soteriological quest 
toward whichever Hindu god, goddess, or heaven is targeted, according 
to sectarian definition. Indeed, similar trajectories of Nada-Yoga have 
been observed to be practiced by Hindus who had entirely different 
or mutually irreconcilable theological aims and goals. The religious 
life of a person aspiring for moksa, reflecting any particular Hindu 
sect, is observed to be inaugurated by the founding of a personal 
interior sonic world, created initially by receiving the sound seed (bija, 
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or mantra) from the guru. This “sonic world” is then sustained and 
developed by quotidian practices of mantra recitation and japa, being 
literally carried around within the body with its own self-preserving 
inertia like a kind of battery. At the time of death the accumulated 
sonic “charge” secures for an individual both release from the material 
suffering of rebirth and an eternal life of bliss in the kingdom of 
one's chosen deity, wherein the interaction with sacred sound contin- 
ues. Relying on a visual metaphor, we can surmise that the sound 
seed is first “watered” by constant reciting, or chanting, until it 
“sprouts”; then it continues to grow upward and, ultimately, is trans- 
planted into the eternal “spiritual garden" above. Such being the case, 
the soteriological modus operandi for the Hindu aspiring for liberation 
or association with a chosen deity involves a sonic act informed by 
a sonic theology. 

Patterns that we have observed in Indian thinking about sacred 
sound may further illuminate our understanding of other religious 
traditions, particularly those that also claim to have an orally revealed 
canon. Indeed, within the domain of those Western religions (Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam) that have been known as “peoples of the book," 
the importance of the oral dimension of scripture can now be recalled. 
“Even within the traditions of the book, sound played and continues 
to play an important role in the transmission and assimilation of holy 
words in the actual life of persons. Religious scholars in many different 
areas are taking, with increasing seriousness, the oral-aural qualities 
of scripture." It is unfortunate that the word scripture (from scribere, 
"to write") has been used to signify what in many cases is an oral 
transmission: “the inter-relatedness of the oral-aural and the written 
aspect of holy words has become sufficiently apparent ...that the 
limitation of 'scripture' to written forms only is sometimes quite 
misleading." 

The general importance of orality for human beings as a species 
has, of course, been proclaimed by scientific opinion: “From the 
standpoint of human evolution a perspective on the ‘orality’ .. . of 
the human animal requires us to recognize that oral language is fun- 
damental to our species, whereas reading and writing wear the ap- 
pearance of a recent accident.” But the implications arising out of 
comparative studies of oral chant among differing religions have not 
been consummated fully. A comparative study of sacred chant, for 
instance, suggested that ‘‘Shintoist, Buddhist, Brahman, Moslem and 
Hebrew sacred chant reveal a striking similarity to one another.” 
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Indeed, in many of the world's traditions of sacred chant, as in the 
familiar Western forms of Gregorian chant, “the natural flow of the 
speaker's voice, with its constant change of pitch, is channelled into 
a magico-hypnotic one-note recitation."* Such “monotone” recitation 
and its connection to experiences of the numinous in religion is a 
unique characteristic warranting further study. 

The growing field of hermeneutics offers a potential aegis for 
further exploration into sonic phenomena. Indeed, the much broader 
scope of what has been called the “new hermeneutic” of twentieth- 
century theology involves the deeper understanding of the oral word- 
event, as characterized in the following statement: “The etymological 
origin of hermeneuein ...points in the direction of roots with the 
meaning ‘speak,’ [or] ‘say’ (connected with the Latin verbum or ser- 
mo)."5 An important proponent for the current theological response 
to the new hermeneutic contends that *'the content and object of 
hermeneutics is the word-event as such. . . . Hermeneutics as the theory 
of understanding must therefore be the theory of words." The her- 
meneutical process itself is also linguistic: 


For hermeneutics is of course not a departure from the linguistic 
realm in order to understand by means of language. .. . The pri- 
mary phenomenon in the realm of understanding is not under- 
standing of language, but understanding through language... . 
The word is what opens up and mediates understanding, i.e., 
brings something to understanding. The word itself has a her- 
meneutic function.* 


As noted by modern theology, “There is no contradiction between 
God and word any more than between man and word; rather it is the 
word which binds God and man together"? 

The main presupposition of any hermeneutical undertaking is the 
lack of understanding or “clarity” in a text or religious act. Conse- 
quently, the task of hermeneutics is the removal of obstacles (whether 
seen as things, thoughts, misunderstandings, etc.) which prevent the 
kairos, or “fullness,” of participation in the word. Again, in the words 
of Gerhard Ebeling: “Hermeneutics is requisite only in the case where 
the word-event is hindered for some reason or other. ... The herme- 
neutic aid can only consist in removing hindrances in order to let the 
word perform its own hermeneutic function."* This view of the word, 
or language, is extended further in Martin Heidegger's notion that it 
is language itself that speaks, such that “it is indeed not man at all 
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who is expressing himself in language..., basic is what wills fun- 
damentally to show [or sound] itself and have its say prior to or apart 
from any subjective intent.” 

Though the term in general has come to mean almost any activity 
that is involved in bringing whatever is unclear to clarity, in its archaic 
sense hermeneutics as a tool was primarily applied to “the messages 
of the gods, in that they are by their very nature mysterious, obscure, 
and in need of clarification.” This orientation resurfaces in Heideg- 
ger’s hermeneutic as he restores pre-Hellenic heroes such as Prome- 
theus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus to their “original position of honor as 
hermeneuts of the gods. ... [Thus] the role of the new hermeneutic 
as a new orientation for theology [i.e., to interpret the numinous 
messages of the gods] is prefigured by his work."'^ 

If hermeneutics is based originally on the principle that the word 
is what opens up and mediates understanding, then the oral word 
itself has a hermeneutical function. Often this “understanding” is the 
result of a creative dynamic whereby something previously unde- 
scribed, **unthought," is disclosed. **Hermeneutical theology, or more, 
appropriately a theological thinking that is hermeneutically grounded, 
Strives irrepressibly for the recovery of what is unthought. Its concern 
is not merely the hidden sense of the verba divina that appear in the 
guise of antique documents, but the creative ‘word’ that manifests 
itself through the archives, leavings, and sundry objectivities of history 
and culture.” And, consequently, what is unthought is often perceived 
as a central mystery in need of interpretation: “Hermeneutics . . . 
tends to disclose the absent object, the mysterium lurking behind the 
iconic material that requires interpretation. . . . hermeneutics intends 
to pierce the veil of secrecy.”'' Carl Raschke proposes that herme- 
neutics be a radical form of dialogue which he calls **Hermeneutical 
dialogy,” not a “tug-of-war” rhetoric but, rather, “a mutual pene- 
tration of cognitive armor which leads to a bipolar manifestation of 
the ultimate mysterium." ? 

As indicated in the introduction, sonic theology as a theological 
hermeneutic amounts to both a brush-clearing activity within the sonic 
or verbal realm and a powerful sonic act of penetration which renders 
or engages the omnipresent, Eternal Truth (Sabda-Brahman or other- 
wise). Sacred sound as a hermeneutic would thus act to uncover, or 
“un-sound,” the Ultimate Reality, or God. Such Ultimate Truth is 
not lying naked before our eyes (or ears), ready to be apprehended 
by our senses or intellect, but is, instead, unveiled within the context 
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of a radical experience: “Truth is no longer to be found in the agree- 
ment of the intellect with the subject matter, but is to be understood 
in terms of the Greek notion of a-/letheia, an unveiling or uncon- 
cealing, an occurrence. Such truth must be experienced." Harking 
back to the pre-Socratic philosophers, this notion of “unveiling” is 
receiving increasing audience in current scholarship. “This is a vision 
of reality that begins with Heraclitus, for whom Logos not only meant 
a-letheia, as Heidegger reminds us, but for whom it also meant 
utterance—as though the whole of things were essentially the speech 
of Being.” 

This notion of uncovering has another early counterpart in Bud- 
dhist thought. Regarding Nirvana, a term that has been said to be the 
Buddhist equivalent of the Hindu moksa, the following etymology is 
instructive: *Many Buddhist authors have derived the word ‘Nirvana’ 
from the [Sanskrit] root vri, ‘to cover,’ interpreting it as that which is 
quite ‘unobstructed,’ or ‘free.’ Nirvana is therefore here envisaged as 
the final stage of the removal of all obstructions, of the uncovering 
process."'* 

Our exploration has noticed the importance of word repetition 
(apa) for the Hindu in engaging, unveiling, Ultimate Reality. Yet an 
objection may be raised as to the feasibility of this act. According to 
a modern scholar of linguistics, **Nothing in the real world is, strictly 
speaking, repeatable; only when one is dealing with an ideality of 
some kind does the possibility of its being repeatable make sense." 
Moreover, from an empirical view “no intended repetitions of the 
same sound even by one individual speaker can be shown to be pre- 
cisely and in every respect the same on different occasions." The point 
is made, however, that “what is essential is not what is physically 
pronounced, but what these sounds are taken as representing in terms 
of the phonological structure of our language.”' Accordingly, **where 
the actual ‘teachings’ are mainly phonetic rather than semantic, as in 
Vedic education, the living context is of the highest importance, for 
it makes clear the ‘sense’ of the sacred sounds or mantras and gives 
meaning to what otherwise could appear as mindless repetition and 
recitation."'^ 

The same holds true for the religious votaries of the ancient 
Greco-Roman world: “It is clear that for the ancient writer the inspired 
language of the alphabet did carry meaning and could be interpret- 
ed."" Thus, as in the Hindu worldview, the most legitimate and 
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consistent posture within the general study of religion will be that 
sacred words and syllables are never meaningless or nonsense but, 
rather, retain meaning both in themselves and as part of a vast universe 
of discourse. 

Various occult traditions in the West have labored to uncover the 
essential word or mystical language by which to pierce an alleged veil 
of secrecy. Their general point of outlook has been noted by George 
Steiner: “The image of the world as a concatenation of secret syllables, 
the notion of an absolute idiom or cosmic letter—alpha and aleph— 
which underlies the rent fabric of human tongues, the supposition 
that the entirety of knowledge is prefigured in a final tome containing 
all conceivable permutations of the alphabet."'* 

Consequently, viewing the collapse of Babel (Genesis 11.1-9) as 
the “second Fall," an overriding concern of many Western occult 
traditions has been to recover the singular “Adamic language," which 
was dispersed. Jacob Boehme (1575-1624) was an original thinker 
along these lines who greatly influenced philosophers such as Leibniz, 
Schopenhauer, and Hegel and writers such as Goethe, Novalis, and 
C. G. Jung. For Boehme the Word of God is "identical with the heart 
of God as the essence of all things: it is the great mystery [mysterium 
magnum) enshrined in all things.... Adam's fall results in the loss 
of the essential word." This is termed by him "Narursprache": “As 
far as its origin is concerned, the Natursprache is the language of 
Adam, the first of mankind, and consists of the names by which, 
according to scripture, he called everything." Boehme claimed a 
qualified understanding of this language, which is both partially re- 
coverable in the “sensual” aspects of human speech and also under- 
stood by birds and animals. 

The original language of Adam is also believed by some occult 
groups to be recoverable from the East through esoteric initiation. 
The tradition of Freemasonry, for example, continually seeks to re- 
cover the “lost word” in many of its rituals. Curiously, perhaps in 
partial fulfillment of their search, the Hindu syllable AUM has been 
incorporated into one of the “higher degrees” by Scottish rite masons 
during this century. Earlier attempts at uncovering the primordial 
linguistic revelation in Hinduism took place within the Theosophical 
Society, founded in 1875 by Madame Blavatsky. In her book The 
Voice of the Silence (1889) Nada had been eulogized as the ‘‘soundless 
sound,” the “voice of the spiritual sound.” Specific passages on 
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Nada and Om from this work then made their way into William 

James's The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), giving them a 

kind of legitimacy in Western psychological and religious discourse. 
According to Steiner, 


The occult holds that a single primal language, an Ur-Sprache, 
lies behind our present discord, behind the abrupt tumult of 
warring tongues which followed on the collapse of Nimrod's 
ziggurat. This Adamic vernacular not only enabled all men to 
understand one another, to communicate with perfect ease. It 
bodied forth, to a greater or lesser degree, the original Logos, 
the act of immediate calling into being whereby God had literally 
“spoken the world." 


As in the Hindu sonic cosmogonies, wherein the naming of a thing 
brought it into. being, “the vulgate of Eden contained...a divine 
syntax— powers of statement and designation analogous to God's own 
diction, in which the mere naming of a thing was the necessary and 
sufficient cause of its leap into reality." 

In terms of the onset of postmodernism the French philosopher 
Michel Foucault envisions a kind of unitive linguistic mysticism: “total 
reabsorption of all forms of discourse into a single word, of all books 
into a single page, of the whole world into one book.” Likewise, 
sonic theology in terms of the **death-of-God" question holds prom- 
ise: “what is signified by this death is not the impossibility of the 
theological quest . . . but its relocation. The angle of theological vision 
is now toward the forgotten and archaic, toward the ‘word’ as abo- 
‘inal schema, as pre-utterance.?* Thus, the future of hermeneutics 
requires the task of being thoroughly in touch, or “in tune,” with the 
complexities of the sonic realm. 

Upon final reflection the presence of sacred sound looms large 
on the Hindu horizon, a horizon enriched by centuries of religious 
dedication. Ostensibly, South Asia is a vast landscape of temple ar- 
chitecture and artifact, a veritable paradise for the visually acute. Yet, 
as we have endeavored to demonstrate, “Hindu” India, as legitimized 
by the Veda and Agama, is also a “soundscape,” an immense ‘‘au- 
ditorium” of sonic manifestations backed by centuries of theoretical 
formulation. Inversely, there are very few “soundproof” corners in 
the Hindu topography. The numerous Hindu temples that dot the 
landscape are not silent monoliths but, rather, house living deities 
who require ‘‘soundful” worship on a regular schedule. From morning 
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to evening throughout the year one hears recitations and discussions 
of sacred lore, the resonance of mantra and japa repetitions, the 
singing of sacred hymns, or the peal of temple bells, conches, and 
musical instruments. Sacred sound thus forms a kind of nucleic sub- 
stance—binding all Hindu activities and acting as the vital yet inex- 
plicable nexus between temporal life and eternal beatitude. 

We close with an observation by a Western musicologist, Hans 
Kayser, who, having spent a lifetime researching cosmic sound and 
world harmonics, reached an absorbing and similar conclusion: 


There are powers above and shapes written in the sky which 
sound in your own soul, which concern you most vitally, and 
which belong to the Godhead as much as do you in your in- 
nermost self.?* 
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GLOSSARY 


Agama: atextual tradition; refers often to a body of Sanskrit texts associated 
with Saivism, as in Saiva-Agama. 


Agni: fire; Vedic god of fire. 
Aksamala: a rosary for chanting mantras or names of divinities. 
Aksara: “imperishable”; refers to the power of a single syllable, such as Om. 


Amātra: “without measure”; refers to a state of being which is immeasurable 


or beyond measure. 


Anahata: "unstruck"; often associated with Nada (Anahata-Nada) as the 
unstruck sound before creation said to be heard by Yogis and musicians. 


Anusvara: “‘after-sound”; refers to the dot (Bindu) above the M in final 
position of a word or phoneme; a cerebral sound. 


Apürva: technical term in Mimamsa philosophy for the unseen and not-yet- 
realized effect of a sacrifice. 


Ardha-Candra: “half-moon” symbol for the reverberation of sacred sound 
known as Náda-Brahman. 


Ardha-mátra: "'half-measure"; the semi-degree (sometimes half-moon) fol- 
lowing the three degrees, or measures, of AUM and signifying Nada- 
Brahman. 


Artha: the meaning of a word or sentence. 


Asabda: “soundless”; refers to a state beyond sound mentioned in the 
Upanisads. 


AUM (Om): the primal syllable or Bija said to contain the entire Sanskrit 
alphabet in seed form; Pranava. 


Bhajan: devotional song in praise of a deity. 
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Bhakti: devotion, love. 
Bija: seed; one-syllable phoneme ending in M. 


Bindu: dot above the half-moon in the symbol for Nàda-Brahman; primal 
seed or semen; represents Siva or Visnu at the end of Nada (Nadanta). 


Brahman: the Absolute described in the Upanisads. 


Cakra: wheel; refers to the energy centers along the spine in Tantrism and 
Kundalini-Yoga. 


Candra-Bindu: symbol for Nada-Brahman as the combination of the half- 
moon (Candra) with dot above (Bindu) placed over the M in final position 
of a phoneme; the source of the power of sacred sound that accumulates 
within persons who recite the Bijas. 

Chandas: the Vedic science of prosody. 


Darsana: the act of seeing the divine, such as the form of a deity in the 
temple; system of Indian philosophy. 


Dharma: righteousness, religion, law, sacred duty, support. 
Dhvani: any audible sound produced in the world. 

Diksà: initiation by a guru into a sect or teaching of Hinduism. 
Guru: teacher or spiritual master. 

Hatha-Yoga: Yoga of physical exercises. 


Indra: major god of the Vedic religion, sometimes known as the first 
Grammarian. 


isvara: lord or master, referring to any principal deity. 


Japa: the act of repeating mantras or divine names, counted normally on 
rosary beads or the joints of the fingers. 


Jüàna: knowledge, divine wisdom. 


Kali: terrifying goddess, spouse of Siva. 
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Kali Yuga: present age of quarrel and corruption. 


Kama-Bija: KLIM, the Bija of the deity Kamadeva which is also used to 
symbolize the god Krishna in Vaisnavism. 


Kirtana: praise of a deity. 
Krishna: Hindu god who plays the flute; speaker of the Bhagavad-Gità. 
Kundalini: the female serpent coiled at the base of the spine in Tantrism. 


Kundalini-Yoga: practice of Yoga in which the serpent within the body is 
raised to the top of the skull. 


Laksmi: goddess of fortune, spouse of Visnu. 
Linga: phallic form or symbol of Siva. 


Madhyama: the second linguistic level of the Grammarians in which word 
and meaning (signifier and signified) are united in the mind. 


Mantra: sacred word or phrase used in worship or prayer. 
Matra: measure, degree. 


Matrka: “little mothers”; refers to the Bijas as sources of female power in 
Tantrism. 


Maya: the illusory status of reality. 

Moksa: liberation or release from rebirth (Sarnsára). 

Mukti: the state of being liberated from Samsara. 

Marti: form or image of a deity. 

Náda: sound. 

Nada-Brahman: sacred sound, including both the concept of Sabda- 
Brahman (linguistic Word) and non-linguistic, or non-verbal, sound as 
in music; female “sonic” power of a god in Hinduism. 


Nàda-Yoga: Yoga theory and practice involving sound. 
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Nadanta: “at the end of Nada”; refers to the Absolute which is accessible 
through sacred sound. 


Nadis: natural Yogic channels of energy within the human body. 
Narayana; a name of Visnu. 

Nath Yoga: sect of Yoga founded by Gorakhnath. 

Nirvana: the extinction of suffering, the release from rebirth in Buddhism. 
Nyaya: system of Indian logic. 

Páücaràtra: important branch of early Vaisnavism. 

Parà: beyond, supreme. 

Para-Vak: sacred sound in Kashmir Saivism, similar to Nàda-Brahman. 
Pasupati: lord of the animals; name of Siva. 


Pasyanti: the first linguistic level of the Grammarians, equivalent to Sabda- 
Brahman. 


Prajapati: lord of creatures; major god in Brahmana literature. 
Prakrti: nature or matter, depicted as female. 

Prana: life force; breath. 

Pranava: name for the syllable Om (AUM). 

Pratibha: intuitive flash within the mind; revelation. 

Paja: Hindu worship. 


Purana: early Hindu literatures containing mythologies and detailing sec- 
tarian rites and practices. 


Purusa: male, person, supreme spirit. 


Rsis: seers who revealed the Veda to humankind. 
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Sabda: any word or verbal sound with meaning. 
Sabda-Brahman: primal or absolute Word in the Upanisads. 
Sabdapürva-Yoga: Yoga of the Word outlined by the Grammarians. 
Sadhana: religious practice aimed at moksa. 

Saiva: follower of the god Siva; related to Siva. 

Sakta: follower of the goddess; related to the goddess. 

Sakti: female power; spouse of male god (Siva). 

Samadhi: deep absorption and concentration in Yoga. 
Saman: Vedic verses set to music. 

Samkhya: analytical system of Indian philosophy. 
Samkirtana: loud congregational chanting in praise of a deity. 
Sampradaya: religious sect with a lineage of teachers. 
Samsara: the wheel of rebirth; the material world. 

Samskára: trace; sacrament. 

Siksà: instruction; group of early phonetic texts. 

Siva: one of the great gods of Hinduism. 

Soma: moon god; intoxicating drink used in Vedic rituals. 
Spanda: primal vibration in Kashmir Saivism. 


Sphota: the “flashbulb effect” of comprehending sentence-meaning in the 
Grammarian tradition. 


Sphotavada: refers to the Grammarian tradition of sentence-meaning com- 
prehension by means of Sphota. 


Sri-Vidyà: a particular Sakta tradition of goddess worship. 
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Sruti: "that which is heard"; the Vedas and Upanisads. 
Stotra: hymn in praise of a deity. 

Susumna: main Nadi channel along the spine. 

Satra: concise textbook expounding a teaching. 

Svarga: heaven. 

Tantra: loom; texts and traditions of esoteric goddess worship. 


Tantrism: dimension of Hinduism involving female worship and extensive 
rituals. 


Tattva: truth, principle. 


Turiya: the fourth mara or degree in the sequence of AUM; designates 
Brahman, highest reality in Vedanta. 


Udgitha: loud chanting of the Veda; Ultimate Reality in the Upanisads. 
Upanisads: fourth division of the Vedic literatures; wisdom texts. 
Upasana: worship. 


Vág-Yoga: early Yoga of the Word in the Grammarian tradition; similar to 
Sabdapürva-Yoga. 


Vaikhari: third linguistic level of the Grammarians, designating actual 
speech sounds and their separate meanings. 


Vaikuntha: Visnu’s heaven. 

Vaisnava: follower of the god Visnu; related to Visnu. 

Vàk: early Vedic term for-the Absolute Word and for the goddess of speech. 
Varna: the individual letter in the Sanskrit language. 


Varnamala: a garland of letters around the neck of the goddess. 
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Varnavada: the Mimamsa tradition of sentence-meaning comprehension by 
means of the individual letters rather than the sentence as a whole. 


Veda: knowledge; earliest revealed texts of the Hindus. 
Vedanta: “end of the Veda”; system of Indian philosophy. 
Vidhi: ritual; Vedic injunction. 

Visnu: one of the great gods of Hinduism. 

Vyáükarana: science of grammar. 

Vyüha: manifestation of Visnu. 

Yajáa: Vedic fire sacrifice. 

Yantra: diagram used in meditation; Tantric device. 


Yoga: yoke; system of Indian philosophy and practice in which the mind is 
brought under control and “yoked” with Brahman. 


Yogi: person who practices Yoga. 


Yuga: cosmic time cycle. 
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Khanna, Madhu, 131 

Khecari-Mudrá, 106 

Klostermaier, Klaus K., 188 

Koran, 2, 24, 135 

Kramrish, Stella, 201 

Krishna (see also Narayana; Visnu); 
and Brahma, 185, 186; and Bral 
man, 194-95; and nada, 186-87 
and Náda-Brahman, 96, 186, 210; 
in Saivism, 19; and Sakti, 199; in 
Vaisnavism, 13, 19, 172, 184, 185- 
87, 189, 193, 194-96, 198-99, 200, 








209; Bindu in, 153-54, 169; com- 


202, 203, 210 





pared to Grammarians, 162-64, 
171; consciousness in, 169-70; 
dualism in, 171; language re- 
placed by silent contemplation in, 
14, 19, 207; language theory in, 
54, 163, 170, 209; monism of, 19, 
153, 171; nada in, 153-54, 163, 
165, 168, 169, 170; and Nada- 
Brahman, 14, 168, 171, 175; non- 
dualism of, 160, 161, 168, 209; 





Ksemaraja, 164, 165 

Kumárila, 60, 61, 78 

Kundali, 129, 141 

Kundalini, 114, 130, 135, 139, 141 

Kundalini-Yoga, 118; Cakras in, 
106, 110, 129-30, 210 


Laksmi: and Brahman, 180-81; and 
language, 187-88; and Om, 179; 
personal role of, 187-88, 209, 





211; and Sabda-Brahman, 188; as 
Sakti, 178, 179; and Sanskrit, 
182-83; and Visnu, 172, 175, 178 

Laksmi-Tantra, 173, 178-83, 187- 
88, 210 

Lalita. See Tripurasundari 

Language, 204; Christian and Hin- 
du compared, 15-16; and con- 
sciousness, 5-6, 7, 23, 50, 73; 
derived from mantras, 32-33; and 
the divine, 15, 23, 110; eternity 
of, 37-39, 55-56, 58; and herme- 
neutics, 214; in India, 25, 32, 63; 
Indian philosophies of, 16, 17, 49, 
50, 51-52, 204 (see also Sphota- 
vada; Varnaváda); meaning in, 
51-52, 53-54; oral dimension of, 
1, 2-3, 6, 23, 213; origin and de- 
velopment of, 25, 36-37, 217, 218; 
power of, 23, 34-35, 40, 51, 75; in 
ritual, 31 (see also Mantras); sa- 
cred, 110; and sound, 14, 15, 16, 
20, 51, 53-54; and speech forma- 
tion, 38-40; and thought, 50; and 
the West, 50-51, 62-63, 217-18 

Liebich, B., 84 

Linguistics: dual nature of sign in, 
69-70; and the feasibility of japa, 
216; and hermeneutics, 50, 214- 
15; Indian study of, 50; and pho- 
netics, 35-36; and Sanskrit, 51; 
and spho(a, 69; and traditional 
Western magic, 34-35 

Lipner, Julius, 191-92 

Logos, 6, 216 





Madhva, 172, 184, 189, 192-93. 
210; moksa followed in gradual 
stages by, 196; Sphotavada reject- 
ed by, 80, 193, 197 

Madhva-Sampradaya, 192-93, 210 
(see also Madhva) 

Madhyama, 7, 11, 205; and the 
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Grammarians, 96, 207; in Kash- 
miri Saivism, 162, 169; in Sri- 
Vidya, 143; in Vaisnavism, 177, 
178, 180, 186 

Magical theory, 34-35 

Mahabharata, 41, 88, 92 

Mahabhasya (Pataüjali), 63, 64, 
74, 83 

Mahanirvana-Tantra, 122, 146 

Maitri-Upanisad: Brahman in, 45, 
46, 66, 89, 90; and Nada-Yoga, 
92; Om in, 44, 46 

Mantras, 7, 20, 182, 219 (see also 
Japa); in Buddhism, 166, 167- 
68, 200; 213; and cognition, 71- 
72; defined, 30-31, 35; in dual- 
istic, theistic Hindu sects, 163; 
and the Grammarians, 71-72, 
76; impregnated with divine en- 
ergy by a personal Lord, 1, 
187-88, 209, 211; in injunctions, 
34; in Kali-kula, 145, 146; in 
Kashmiri-Saivism, 165-66, 170; 
language derived from, 33; and 
meaning, 57, 59, 71-72, 216; met- 
er in, 28, 40-41; and the Mi- 
mamsa, 71, 72; modification 
required in performance of, 64; 
and nada, 97; and Nada-Yoga, 
112, 113; and the Nath tradition, 
101-2; and Om, 17, 29; in the 
Pàncarátra texts, 19, 182, 198-99; 
and Pagyanti, 207; power of, 72, 
129, 205; pronunciation of, 35- 
36, 51, 205; rosary beads used in, 
134-35, 140; in Saiva-Siddhanta, 
159; in Saivism, 154, 155-56, 159, 
165-66, 170, 183, 188, 201, 209; 
and Sakti, 183; and the Sàrnkh- 
ya, 77; soteriological import of, 
14, 62, 166, 203, 205, 207-8, 212- 
13; and Sphotaváda, 71, 72; in 
Sri-Vidya, 18, 137-41; and Tan- 
tra, 67, 101, 122, 123, 124, 
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Mantras, continued 
125-26, 128-29, 130, 131-41, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 195, 210; as Tripur- 
asundari, 210; in the Upanisads, 
95, 134, 179, 199-200; in Vaisnav- 
ism, 19, 173, 174-76, 178-79, 180, 











Mishra, Umesha, 122, 127 

Misra, Mandana, 53, 63, 72, 80 

Misra, Rammurti, 85 

Moksa, 14, 216; and the Grammar- 
ians, 72, 74, 75; and the Nàth 
Yogis, 98; in Saivism, 155; and 





181, 182-83, 187, 188, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 198-99, 200-201, 
210; and Vàk, 8, 23, 29, 51, 182, 
205; and Varnaváda, 207; in the 
Vedas, 23, 29, 30-41, 47, 134, 
136, 185; Western similarities to, 
15, 202-3, 213-14; the whole re- 
sulting from the sum of its parts 
in, 76; in Yoga, 83, 86, 87, 92, 
93, 97, 211 

Mantra-Sastra, 129, 147, 174 

Mantanga, 108-9 

Merleau-Ponty, Maurice, 50 

Meter, 23, 28, 82; in the Vedas, 40- 
Al, 47, 51 

Mimarhsas, 52, 55, 57; divinity in, 
82; language in, 38, 58-59, 60, 
62, 65, 71, 125-26, 148, 207; and 
mantras, 71, 72; and nada, 89, 
102, 206; and Nada-Brahman, 
92; and the Pancaratra tradition, 
182; and pratibha, 69; realist po- 
sition of, 60-61; and the relation- 
ship between word and meaning, 
53, 55, 59, 60-61, 62, 64, 68; sab- 
da in, 31-32, 38, 49, 52, 54, 56, 
59, 61, 126, 148; Sabda-Brahman 
in, 52, 63; Sanskrit in, 182; sote- 





Sankara, 79; and sacred sound, 
9, 212; in Vaisnavism, 196; and 
Yoga, 99 

Mookerjee, Ajit, 122 

Mukhopadhyaya, Govinda Gopal, 
122, 131-33, 166-67 

Müller, Max, 24, 5] 

Muller-Ortega, Paul, 91, 169-70 

Mundaka-Upanisad, 43, 44-45 

Muni, Bharata, 108 

Murti, T. R. V., 52 

Musalagaonkar, Vimala, 105 

Music, Indian classical, 7, 118; and 
the Agamas, 107; chanting in, 
107; and the creation of musical 
sound, 39; instruments in, 108, 
110; and Nada-Brahman, 18, 35, 
40, 48, 80, 81, 107, 108-10, 111; 
and Nada-Yoga, 107-11; and 
sound detached from linguistic 
meaning, 35; and Tantra, 96, 
109; and the Upanisads, 107, 108, 
110; in the Vedas, 107-8, and 
Yoga, 96, 109, 110 


Nada, 11, 17; and agni, 40, 110, 
133, 206; and artha, 157, 158; 





riology of, 14, 52; sound and lan- 
guage viewed in, 38, 148; 
Sphotaváda rejected by, 76, 77; 
and Tantra, 125-26, 160; and 
Vaisnavism, 190-91, 192; Vak in, 


and bindu, 81-82, 128, 154; and 
Brahman, 8, 157, 208; defined, 
40, 81; as external, 71; as femi- 
nine, 156; and the Grammarians, 
65, 70, 89; in Hatha-Yoga, 104, 





52; and Varnaváda (see Varnava- 
da); and the Vedas, 32, 55, 57, 
58-59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 182, 


105, 208; in Kali-kula, 146, 147; 
in Kashmiri-Saiva, 153-54, 163, 
165, 168, 169, 170; and linguistic 





188, 207, 208, 209, 211 
Mimamsa-Siutras (Jaimini), 55-56. 
65, 68, 70 


studies, 212; in Mimarhsa, 39, 89, 
102, 206; as Nada-Brahman, 8, 
107; in Nàda-Yoga, 82, 110; and 


Om, 82, 154, 206, 208; and sabda, 
157, 158; and Sabda-Brahman, 
56-57, 176, 181; and Sabda-Tattva, 
157-58; in the Saiva-Agamas, 19, 
153-54, 157, 160, 209; in Saiva- 
Siddhanta, 19, 153-54, 156-59, 
160; in Saivism, 149, 154, 155, 
156-59, 160, 163, 165, 168, 169, 
170, 209; in Sakta-Tantra, 18, 
127-28, 131, 132, 135, 139, 140, 
141-42, 143, 146, 147, 210; and 
Sakti, 127, 133, 154, 157; and 
Siva, 133, 153, 154, 156-57, 160, 
209; in soteriology, 159; and spho- 
(a, 158-59, 208; in Sri-Vidya, 140, 
141-42, 143; in Tantra, 82, 123, 
154, 158; as Tripurasundari, 210; 
in the Upanisads, 94, 96; in Vais- 
navism, 173, 175, 176, 178-79, 
180, 181, 182, 185, 186; in West- 
ern studies, 91, 217-18; in Yoga, 
8, 71, 83, 89, 91, 92, 93, 97, 99, 
100, 102, 105, 206, 208 
Náda-Bindu, 48, 125 
Nadabindu-Upanisad, 93, 105, 110 
Nada-Brahman, 7, 11, 14-15, 20, 
207; in Agamas, 107, 108, 154, 
171; and ancient civilization, 212; 
and Brahma, 109; and Brahman, 
8, 17, 157; as bridge between sec- 
tarian movements, 211; created 
by prana and agni, 39; current 
trends in, 18; in dualistic, theistic 
Hindu sects, 163; as female ener- 
gy, 8, 17, 18, 19, 48, 66, 203, 208, 
209; four forms of, 96, 176-77; 
and Gorakhnath, 98, 99, 208; 
and Hatha-Yoga, 104, 105; in 
Hindu theism, 40, 48; and Indian 
classical music, 18, 35, 40, 48, 
80, 81, 107, 108-10, 111; in Kash- 
miri Saivism, 168, 171; and 
Krishna, 186, 210; and nada, 8, 
107; in Nada-Yoga, 113, 118; and 
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nonlinguistic sound, 46; and Om, 
44, 97; omitted in Vedas and 
Upanisads, 8, 206; Omkara as 
first linguistic manifestation of, 
185; and the origin of vowels and 
consonants, 168; in the Pancara- 
tra texts, 19, 48, 210; and Sabda- 
Brahman, 35, 45, 46, 66, 81, 97, 
205, 211; in Saiva-Siddhanta, 171, 
175; in Saivism, 8, 19, 149, 154, 
156, 163, 171; in Sakta-Tantra, 8, 
18, 35, 40, 44, 46, 48, 97, 121, 
126-29, 135, 141-42, 143, 147, 
148, 175, 209-10, and Sakti, 18, 
109, 128, 157, 183, 210; and the 
Sanskrit alphabet, 129-31; and 
Siva, 18, 48, 98, 99, 109, 209, 
210; and sonic cosmogony, 211- 
12; and Sphotavada, 211; in Sri- 
Vidya, 18, 121, 141-42, 143-44; 
in Tantra, 9, 48, 124-25; and 
Vaisnavism, 8, 19, 109, 172, 173, 
174, 176, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 210; and Vak, 46, 97; and 
Varnavada, 211; and Visnu, 48, 
109, 203, 209, 210; in Western 
studies, 91; in Yoga, 8, 17-18, 35, 
40, 44, 46, 80, 81, 89-90, 91, 92, 
102, 103, 107, 108, 208 
Nadabrahmananda, Swami, 111, 113 
Nada-Karika (Ramakantha II), 19, 
157, 158 
Nada-rupa. See Tripurasundari 
Náda-Yoga: Cakras in, 112, 114; 
current trends in, 81, 111-18; and 
Gorakhnath, 102; and Hatha- 
Yoga, 102-6, 112, 115, 208; and 
Indian classical music, 107-11; 
mantras in, 112, 113; Om in, 111, 
112, 113, 116-17, 118; practiced 
for differing goals, 212; and sa- 
cred sound, 16, 17-18, 84, 86, 
108, 113, 118; sonic meditation in, 
17, 149; and the Upanisads, 91- 
92, 97, 112; and the West, 111 
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Nageéa, 53, 80, 192 

Nakamura, Hajime, 88 

Nama-japa, 188-89 

Nanak, Guru, 114 

Narada-Püncarütra, 198 

Narasimhachary, M., 191 

Narayana, 19, 172, 202, 203 (see 
also Krishna; Visnu) and Brah- 
man, 180, 190; and pranava, 175, 
187, 192 

Narayana Kantha, 157 

Nathamuni, 189 

Nath Yoga, 97-102, 106 (see also 
Gorakhnath) 

Nikhilananda, Swami, 90 

Nimbarka, 172, 184, 193-94, 196, 
210 

Nyaya, 38, 52-53, 54, 76, 77 


Om, 7, 11, 20, 205, 207 (see also 
Pranava); in Advanta-Vedanta, 
90, 178; in the Agamas, 48, 153- 
54, 160, 208, 209; in the Aran- 
yakas, 205; and bindu, 206; and 
Brahma, 27, 29, 42; and Brah- 
man, 39, 41, 42, 43, 45-46, 47, 
48, 118, 205, 208 (see also Sabda- 
Brahman); in the Brahmanas, 29, 
48, 205; in Buddhism, 166; and 
the Grammarians, 64, 76; as her- 
meneutic and as vehicle, 45; and 
meter, 82; and nada, 82, 154, 206, 
208; and Nada-Brahman, 94, 97; 
and Nada-Yoga, 111, 112, 113, 116- 


Upanisads, 16, 42-48, 82, 89-90, 
92, 95, 110, 118, 178, 179, 185, 
205-6; in Vaisnavism, 48, 178-79, 
180, 182, 185, 187, 191, 193, 210; 
and Vak, 205; in the Vedanta, 135; 
and the Vedas, 29, 64, 66, 69, 128, 
138, 153, 205; and Visnu, 9, 46, 
175, 179, 187, 191; in Western word 
mysticism, 217-18; in Yoga, 9, 82, 
83, 86, 89-90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 
99, 100, 102, 205, 206 

Omkara, 185, 187, 193 

Omkarnath, Sitaramdas, 147 

Ong, Walter J., 2, 4, 5 

Otto, Rudolf, 4, 5 


Padmapada, 80 

Padoux, André, 5, 161; on Kash- 
miri Saivism, 163, 168, 169; on 
mantras in Tantra, 125, 139 

Pancaksara-Mantra, 159-60 

Páncarátra texts, 172, 173-83; man- 
tras in, 19, 182, 198-99; and Mi- 
márhsà, 182; nada in, 187; 
pratistha in, 181-82; and the rela- 
tionship between word and mean- 
ing, 54; sacred sound in, 19, 173, 
174, 178, 181, 209; and the Saiva- 
Agamas, 173-74, 183, 184; and 
Sakta-Tantras, 173, 174, 179; and 
Sanskrit, 182; soteriology of, 174; 
Sphotaváda rejected in, 193; and 
the Vaisnava sects, 19, 148, 184, 
189, 192, 198, 210; and Varnava- 





17, 118; origin of, 42, 185; parts 
of, 43-45, 48, 135, 187, 205, 208-9; 


da, 182; and Visnu, 151 
Panini, 70, 63, 83, 151 





and Pataijali, 85; as sabda, 8; and 
Sabda-Brahman, 16, 43, 48, 118, 
205; in Saiva-Siddhanta, 160; in 
Saivism, 153-54, 155-56, 160, 187; 
in Sakta-Tantra, 128, 131, 141, 187, 
204-5, 208; and Sakti, 208; and 
Sankara, 78, 90; and Siva, 9, 154, 


Para, 96, 143, 168; in Vaisnavism, 
175, 177, 180, 186 

Parama-Samhita, 1, 204 

Parama-Siva, 162-63 

Parásara, 191 

Parütrisikà-laghuvrttih (Abhinava- 
gupta), 168, 170 





155, 208; in Sri-Vidya, 18; in the 


Paratrisika-Vivarana, 164 


Para-Vak; in the Agamas, 148, 162; 
Bhartrhari on, 162, 209; and 
Brahman, 163; and the Grammar- 
ians, 161-63; in Kashmiri Saivism, 
158, 161-62, 171, 209; and Pasyan- 
ti, 163-64; and Sabda-Brahman, 
148, 162; in Saivism, 148, 158, 
161-62, 171; and Sakti, 162; and 
Siva, 162 

Pasyanti, 7, 19, 205; and the Go- 
rakhnath tradition, 35, 76, 208; 
for the Grammarians, 163-64, 175, 
207, 210; in Kashmiri-Saivism, 
162, 168, 171; and the Mimamsas, 
211; in Saivism, 168, 171, 209; in 
Sri-Vidya, 143; and Vaisnavism, 
172, 175, 177, 178, 180, 181, 186, 
210; in the Yoga-Upanisads, 96 

Patafijali, 17, 74, 81, 118; on 
dhvani, 70; and grammar, 63, 
64-65, 75; identity of, 83-84; on 
language, 64; and Om, 85, 208; 
and sabda and spho(a, 53, 67, 70, 
76, 80, 84-85; and Vaisnavism, 
184; and Yoga, 82, 97 

Pauskara-Samhità, 176, 210 

Phenomenology, 10, 50 

Phonetics, 16, 23, 35-36, 39-40, 50 

Pillai, 66 

Plato, 53, 78 

Prabhakara, 55, 60, 80 190 

Prajapati. See Brahma 

Prana, 38, 39, 40, 110, 123 

Pranava, 205, 208 (see also Om); 
divisions of, 187, 205; and the 
Grammarians, 64, 66; in the 
Pancaratra texts, 210; in Saivism, 
154, 209; in Sakta-Tantra, 135, 
140, 210; and sphota, 163-64, 
206, 208; as Tripurasundari, 210; 
in the Upanisads, 205, 206; in 
Vaisnavism, 172, 175, 180-81 
187, 191-92; in the Vedas, 46, 64, 
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Prasada, Rama, 83 

Pratibha, 69, 74-75, 211 
Pratyabhijfia philosophy, 160, 164 
Pratyagatmananda, Swami, 147 
Pufiyanandanath, 142-43 
Puranas, 41, 88, 154, 157 
Pythagoras, 110-11 


Radha, 194, 198, 199-200 

Radha Soami sect, 111, 113-14, 115 

Raghavabhatta, 126 

Raghavan, V., 107 

Raja, C. Kunhan, 33 

Rajneesh, Bhagwan Shree, 111, 115- 
16, 117 

Rama, 13, 19 

Ramakantha, 157 

Ramakantha Il, 157, 158 

Ramanathan, N., 111 

Rāmānuja, 184, 189-92, 194, 196; 
Sphotavada rejected by, 80, 180, 
193, 197 

Raschke, Carl, 215 

Religious studies, 204, comparative, 
12, 51; in India, 5; language 
studied in, 50, 62-63; and oral 
word, 2-3, 213-14; and sound in, 
3, 5, 9-10, 19, 213; visual dimen- 
sion of, 3; visualist bias in, 3, 10 

Rg-Veda, 16, 33, 41, 44, 193 (see 
also Vedas); and Indian classical 
music, 107, 108; language in, 23, 
31, 36, 77; Vak in, 25-29; and 
Vaisnavism, 172, 181 

Rosary beads, 134-35, 140, 146; in 
Vaisnavism, 176, 194, 202 

Rudra, 27, 28, 44, 47 (see also 
Siva) 

Rukmani, T. S., 83 

Rüpa Goswami, 196, 200, 202 


Sabara, 38, 55, 56, 68; on speech, 





66, 205; and Visnu, 187; in Yoga, 
93, 95 


38, 58, 59, 61 
Sabara-Bhasya (Sabara), 55, 56 
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Sabda: and artha, 8, 31-32, 49, 52, 
63, 84; Bhartrhari on, 66, 67-68; 


Kashmiri Saivism, 19, 152, 164- 
66, 171; nàda in, 19, 153-54, 157, 








defined, 8; for the Grammarians, 
52, 63, 66, 67; in Kashmiri Sai- 
va, 169; for the Mimamsas, 31- 
32, 38, 49, 52, 54, 56, 59, 61, 
126; in Nàda-Yoga, 84, 108; Pa- 
tañjali on, 64, 67-68; Sabara on, 
56, 61; in Saiva-Siddhanta, 157, 
158; in Saivism, 157, 158, 169; in 
the Sárnkhya doctrine, 77, 79; 
and sphota, 67-68; in Tantra, 
123, 126; in Vaisnavism, 181 
Sabda-Brahman, 7, 11, 15, 20, 215; 
and artha, 9; and Bhartrhari, 17, 
53, 65, 66, 75-76, 80, 159; and 


160, 209; Om in (see Om, in the 
Agamas); and the Pancaratra 
texts, 173-74, 183, 184; and 
Saiva-Siddhanta, 152, 156, 159, 
209; Sakti in, 153-54, 160 
Saiva-Siddhanta: Bhakti in, 159; 
Bindu in, 19, 153-54, 156, 160; 
dualism of, 156, 171; formulators 
of, 157; language theory in, 54, 
157-58; monism in, 171; nàda in, 
19, 153-54, 156-59, 160; Nada- 
Brahman in, 171, 175; and the 
Saiva-Agamas, 152, 156, 159, 
209; Sakti in, 19, 153-54, 156-57, 





Brahman, 45, 66, 118, 205; and 


159, 160; Siva in, 19, 153-54, 





cognition, 71-72; as external, 54, 
55-62, 211; and the Grammar- 
ians, 8, 14, 17, 18, 53, 54, 62-76, 
158, 159, 162-63, 175, 207, 211; 


156, 157, 158, 159; soteriology in, 
159-60, 188; Sphotaváda rejected 





147, 173 (see also Kashmiri 





in Indian classical music, 35, 107; 
as internal, 54, 62-76, 211; and 
Kali, 210; in Kali-kula, 145; and 
Laksmi, 188; as the merging of 
Om and Brahman, 16, 41, 43, 48, 
118, 205; and the Mimamsas, 54, 
55-62, 211; and nàda, 56-57, 176, 


Saivism; Saiva-Siddhanta); dual- 
ism in, 19, 149, 171; literature of, 
150 (see also Agamas; Saiva- 

Agamas); monism in, 171; nada 
in (see Nada, in Saivism); Nada- 
Brahman in, 8, 19, 149, 154, 156, 
163, 171; Om in, 153-54, 155-56, 





181; and Nada-Brahman, 35, 45, 
46, 66, 81, 97, 205, 211; and 
Pará-Vàk, 148, 162; in Tantra, 
35, 145, 210; in the Upanisads, 8, 
9, 16, 17, 18, 23, 31, 35, 41, 42- 
48, 49, 66, 205; in Vaisnavism, 
175, 176-77, 178, 181, 182, 184; 
and Vàk, 16-17, 42, 46, 52, 205; 
and Varnavada, 211; in the Ve- 
das, 54, 81; in Yoga, 35, 52-53 

Sabda-Tattva, 53, 157 

Sadyojyoti, 157 

Saiva-Agamas, 150-56 (see also 
Agamas); bindu in, 19, 149, 153- 
54, 155, 156, 160, 169, 209; com- 


160, 187; and sacred sound in, 8, 
16, 19, 52, 121, 148, 149, 154, 
156, 163, 171; Sakti in (see Sakti, 
in Saivism); and Siva (see Siva, 
in Saivism); soteriology of, 188, 
201; and Sphotavada, 158, 163 

Sakta- Agamas. See Tantra 

Saktas. See Sakta-Tantra 

Sakta-Tantra, 164, 166, 179 (see also 
Tantra); in Bengal, 18, 144-47; 
bindu in, 127, 130, 132, 135, 141- 
43, 146, 154; branches of (see Kali 
Sakta-Tantra; Sri-Vidya); Cakras 
in, 104, 128, 129-30, 139-41, 143, 
210; gender polarization in, 102, 





pared to the Vedas, 153; and 


106, 124, 149; and Gorakhnath, 


101, 106; and Kundalini-Yoga, 
106; language in, 28, 54, 65, 123, 
125-26, 129; mantras in, 123, 
125-26, 128-29, 195; meter in, 
41; nada in (see Nada, in Sakta- 
Tantra); Nada-Brahman in (see 
Nada-Brahman, in Sakta-Tantra); 
Om in, 128, 131, 141, 187, 204-5, 
208; and the Páncarátra texts, 
173, 174, 179; rosary beads in, 
135; Sakti in, 13, 18, 121, 123-24, 
127, 128, 129, 133, 209; and San- 
skrit, 104, 145; Siva in (see Siva, 
in Tantra); sound in, 16, 35, 39, 
123, 125, 126, 148; soteriology in, 
148; and Vaisnavism, 178, 195, 
198 

Sakti, 28, 35, 188; and bindu, 153; in 
Kashmiri Saivism, 153-54, 161. 
162, 169; and Krishna, 199; in 
mantras, 183; and nada, 102, 127, 
133, 154, 157; and Nada-Brahman, 
18, 109, 128, 157, 183, 210; and 
Om, 208; in Saiva-Siddhanta, 19, 
153-54, 156-57, 159, 160; in Saiv- 
ism, 153-54, 156-57, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 169, 209; in Sakta- 
Tantra, 13, 18, 121, 123-24, 127, 
128, 129, 133, 209; and Siva, 106, 
121, 124-25, 126, 150, 159, 160, 
161 (see also Siva-Sakti); in Sri- 
Vidya (see Tripurasundari); in 
Tantra, 28, 121, 123-24, 128, 129, 
133, 136, 137, 138, 139, 142, 143, 
154; and Vaisnavism, 174, 175, 
178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 187; and 
Vak, 175; in Yoga, 94, 95, 99, 
104, 105 

Sakti-sangama-Tantra, 137, 144, 145 

Saktism. See Sakta-Tantra 

Sama-Veda, 23, 42, 44, 48, 107-8 

Samkhya school, 52, 54, 87, 91; 
and sabda, 52, 77, 79; Sphotava- 
da rejected by, 17, 76, 77, 80, 84- 
85 
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Sampradáyas. See Vaisnavism, 
sects of 

Sanatana Goswami, 196, 200 

Sandal, Pt. Mohan Lal, 56 

Sandilya-Samhita, 199-200 

Sangita. See Music, Indian classical 

Sankara, 79, 90, 205, 210, 216; and 
Bhartrhari, 65, 79-80; and Brah- 
man, 78-79, 80, 190-91; and Mi- 
márnsá, 190, 192; monism of, 42, 
149, 190; and Om, 78, 90; Spho- 
taváda rejected by, 77-78, 80, 
190, 197, 206; and Vaisnavism, 
192, 210 

Sankaran, C. R., 117 

Sanskrit, 20, 31, 63, 65; and the 
Cakras, 7, 205; and Kali, 145; 
and the Mimarnsas, 182; and 
Náda-Brahman, 129-31; origin 
of, 122, 185; and rosary beads, 
134; sacred sound in, 5, 6, 7-9, 
129-31; in Sakta-Tantra, 104, 
145; in Vaisnavism, 175, 176, 177, 
182-83, 185, 192-93; Western dis- 
covery of, 50, 51 

Sarada-tilaka-Tantra, 122, 130-31, 
137, 142, 198; Nàda-Brahman in, 
18, 126-27, 209-10 

Sarasvati, 96 

Sarasvati, Srila Bhaktisiddhanta, 
201-2 

Sarasvati, Swami Pratyagátmánan- 
da, 122 

Sárngadeva, 109 

Sastri, Gaurinath, 61, 164; on Para- 
Vak, 148, 162; on Pasyanti, 76; 
on grammar, 69, 74 

Satapatha-Brahmana, 26-27, 40-41 

Satcakra-Nirüpana (Pürnánanda, 
Swami), 129-30 

Sattvata-Sarnhità, 173, 176, 210 

Saundarya-Lahari, 137, 146 

Saussure, Ferdinand de, 51, 69 

Schrader, F. O., 176 
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Sesa-Sarnhità, 173, 180, 210 

Sheridan, Daniel P., 184 

Silburn, Lilian, 5, 130, 161 

Singh, Maharaj Charan, 113-14 

Siva, 47, 95, 183, 188; in the Aga- 
mas, 9, 150-51, 152-54, 155, 157, 
159, 164-65, 209; and bindu, 81, 
154, 209; and Brahman, 9, 157; 
in Hatha-Yoga, 104, 105; in Kali- 
kula, 146; in Kashmiri-Saiva, 
153-54, 161, 162, 165-66, 169, 
170, 171; mantras decreed by, 
188; and nàda, 133, 153, 154, 
156-57, 160, 209; and Nada- 
Brahman, 18, 48, 98, 99, 109, 
209, 210; and the Nath Yogis, 98, 
99, 102; and Om, 9, 154, 155, 
208; and Para-Vak, 162; and Pa- 
śyanti, 164; in Saiva-Siddhanta, 
19, 153-54, 156, 157, 158, 159; in 
Saivism, 13, 148, 150, 152-54, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 161, 162, 
164-66, 169, 170, 171, 188, 209; 
and Sakti, 106, 121, 124-25, 126, 
150, 159, 160, 161 (see also Siva- 
Sakti); in Sri-Vidya, 137, 142, 
143; in Tantra, 18, 121, 123, 124- 
25, 126, 127, 133, 137, 142, 143, 
146, 154; in Vaisnavism, 19; in 
Yoga, 149 

Sivácárya, Aghora, 157, 159 

Sivacarya, Umāpati, 158 

Sivananda, 137 

Sivananda, Swami, 111, 112-13 

Siva-Puràna, 154, 155, 209 

Sivaraman, K., 158, 162-63, 164 

Siva-Sakti (see also Nada-Brahman, 
in Tantra): and nada, 81, 100, 
102; in Nath-Yoga, 101; in Sakta- 
Tantra, 124-25, 126; in Sri-Vidya, 
138, 140, 143 

Siva-Samhita, 18, 102, 103-4, 208 

Siva-Sütra (Vasugupta), 164-65 

Smith, Brian K., 10 











Smith, F. J., 10 

Smith, H. Daniel, 173, 176 

Smith, Wilfred Cantwell, 12 

Soma, 26, 105, 133; in Vaisnavism, 
177, 179; in the Vedas, 27, 37 

Sománanda, 163, 164 

Sonic: defined, 3, 15 

Sonic theology, 13, 14, 15; and the 
death of God, 218; and herme- 
neutics, 215-16, 218; and religious 
studies, 19 

Soteriology: and Caitanya, 199, 201, 
202; for the Grammarians, 14, 
52, 73; in Hinduism, 13-14; in 
Kashmiri Saivism, 160-61, 163; 
for the Mimárhsás, 14, 52; and 
nada, 159; in the Pancaratras, 
174; in the Saiva-Agamas, 159- 
60, 188; in Saivism, 188, 201; in 
Sakta-Tantra, 148; and sound, 7, 
9, 211; in Vaisnavism, 187-88, 
201; in Yoga, 97 

Sound, sacred, 4, 5, 6-7, 51, 204; in 
Advaita-Vedanta, 90-91, 92; in 
the Agamas, 107, 108, 118, 148, 
171, 218; in Bhartrhari, 79, 162, 
171, 209; and the Brahmanas, 23; 
in Buddhism, 38, 116; as com- 
mon thread in Hinduism, 3, 7, 
ll, 13, 19-20; and consciousness, 
211; and creation, 16, 35; and the 
divine, 3, 7, 15, 17, 47; eternity 
of, 37-39, 53, 56; as feminine en- 
ergy, 7, 8, 15, 17, 18, 19, 121, 129, 
148, 162, 171, 212; for the Gram- 
marians, 52, 53, 61, 63-64, 68- 
69, 148, 161-63; in Hinduism, 
204, 212, 218-19 (see also indi- 
vidual traditions); in Kashmiri 
Saivism, 14, 148, 158, 160, 161- 
62, 167, 168, 170-71, 209; linguis- 
tic, 3, 7; and meaning, 35, 216- 
17; and the Mimarnsas, 38, 92, 
148; and moksa, 9, 212; and mu- 
sic, 110-11; and mythology, 16, 





35; in Nada-Yoga, 16, 17-18, 84, 
86, 108, 113, 118, 149; nonlinguis- 
tic, 3, 7, 9, 46, 81; origin of, 39; 
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72, 126, 160; as monistic, 54; and 
Náàda-Yoga, 208; and Nath Yoga, 
100; Pagyanti in, 76; rejection of, 





in the Pancaratras, 19, 173, 174, 


76, 77-80, 102, 158, 163, 190, 





178, 181, 209; power of transfor- 
mation in, 204; in Saivism, 8, 16, 
19, 52, 121, 148, 149, 154, 156, 


193, 197, 206, 210-11, and Vais- 
navism, 172; and Varnaváda, 7, 
17, 19, 62, 205, 208 





163, 171; in Sakta-Tantra, 16, 35, 
39, 123, 125, 126, 148 (see also 
Nada-Brahman, in Sakta-Tantra); 
and soteriology, 7, 9, 211; in Tan- 
tra, 9, 48, 122, 123, 124-25, 126, 
172; in Vaisnavism, 16, 19, 52, 
121, 148, 172-73, 176, 187, 201, 
202 (see also Nada-Brahman, in 
Vaisnavism); in the Vedas, 16, 


Sri. See Laksmi 

Sri-Cakra, 140-41 

Sridhara Swami, 187, 196-97 

Sri-kula. See Tripurasundari 

Sri-Sükta, 137, 180 

Sri-Vaisnavism, 54, 172, 189-92. 
197, 210 

Sri-Vidya, 126, 136-44, 178; cakras 
in, 139-41, 143; Goddess in, 18, 





23-24, 35, 37-38, 46, 51, 53, 59, 


121; mantras in, 18, 137-41; 





81, 204, 205, 218; in Yoga, 16, 
17-18, 20, 35, 46, 48, 52, 81, 83, 
85-88, 91, 92 (see also Nada- 
Brahman, in Yoga) 

Spanda, 209; and Kashmiri Saiv- 
ism, 19, 124, 160, 164, 169, 170, 


209 

Speech. See Language 

Sphota, 60, 210 (see also Grammar- 
ians; Sphotavada); and Brahman 
and pranava, 206, 208; and cog- 
nition, 71-72; defined, 8, 66-67; 
as external and internal, 54, 69- 
70, 71; and the Grammarians, 17, 
35, 53, 63, 76, 78, 79, 80, 84-85, 
94, 157, 158, 163-64, 193, 197, 
207; levels of, 96; and nàda, 158- 
59, 208; and Nada-Brahman, 92; 
and Pa$yanti, 163-64, 206, 208; 
and Pataüjali, 84-85; rejection 
of, 76, 77-80, 158; in Saiva- 
Siddhanta, 158-59; in Saivism, 
158-59; and Yoga, 76, 80, 85, 105 





nàda in, 140, 141-42, 143; Nàda- 
Brahman in, 18, 121, 141-42. 
143-44; Om in, 18 
Sri-Vidya-Mantra, 137-40, 198 
Staal, Frits, 5, 10, 30, 32-33, 37 
Steiner, George, 31, 217, 218 
Subramania lyer, K. A., 62, 64, 
74-15 
Suddhadvaita-Vedanta, 194 
Suparni, 29 
Süta Goswami, 184-85, 200 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, 47-48, 185, 
191-92 ` 
Swami, Pürnánanda, 129-30 








Taber, John, 33-34 

Taittiriya-Pratisakhya, 39-40 

Tamil Veda, 156 

Tantra, 18, 92 (see also Sakta- 
Tantra); and the Agamas, 149, 
150; Brahman in, 18, 123-24, 
131, 145; cakras in, 97; defined, 
121-22; gender polarization in, 





Sphota-Siddhi (Misra), 63, 72 

Sphotavada, 49, 53 (see also Gram- 
marians; Sphota); meaning in 
sentences in, 52, 60, 67-68, 71- 


101-2, 208; and Indian classical 
music, 96, 109; and Kali, 144-47; 
mantras in (see Mantras, and 
Tantra); and the Mimárnsás, 125- 
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Tantra, contnued 
26, 160; nàda in, 82, 123, 154, 


of, on Vyasa-Bhasya, 82, 83, 85, 
87, 88, 89, 91 





158; Nàda-Brahman in, 9, 48, 
124-25; Om in, 206, 208; sabda 
in, 123, 126; sacred sound in, 9, 
48, 122, 123, 124-25, 126, 172; 
Sakti in (see Sakti, in Tantra); 
Siva in (see Siva, in Tantra); 
studies on, 122-23; and Vaisnav- 
ism, 184, 186, 198; word mysti- 
cism in, 76 

Tantraloka (Abhinavagupta), 130, 
161, 168, 169 

Thakur, Srila Bhaktivinode, 202 

Theology, 12-13, 14-15, 76 

Tillich, Paul, 16, 60 

Torah, 24, 151 

Trimürti, 153, 154 

Tripura. See Tripurasundari 

Tripurasundari, 137, 139, 143; and 
Sri-Vidya, 18, 121, 136, 138, 
12,144  , 

Tripura-tapint-Upanisad, 137, 138 





Udgitha, 48, 205 

Upanisads, 105, 137 (see also Ve- 
das); Brahman in, 8, 42, 43-48, 
89-90, 96, 185; cakras in, 94-96; 
Indian classical music in, 107, 
108, 110; Indra in, 27; mantras 
in, 95, 134, 179, 199-200; nada 
in, 94, 96; and Nada-Brahman, 
8, 92, 93, 99, 206, 211; Om in, 
16-17, 42-48, 82, 89, 90, 92, 95, 
110, 118, 178, 179, 185, 205-6; 
pranava in, 205, 206; sabda in, 96; 
Sabda-Brahman in (see Sabda- 
Brahman, in the Upanisads); and 
Vaisnavism, 184, 185 

Upavarsa, 61, 78, 80 

Utpala, 126, 164 








Vácaspati, 208, 212; commentary 


Vaikhanasa, 173 

Vaikhari, 7, 11, 205; and the Gram- 
marians, 96, 207; in Kashmiri- 
Saivism, 162, 169; in Sakta- 
Tantra, 143; in Vaisnavism, 177, 
178, 180, 182, 186 

Vaisesika school, 38, 52-53, 54 

Vaisnava. See Vaisnavism 

Vaisnava Sampradayas, 19, 172, 
192, 194, 209; influence of Bha- 
gavata-Purüna on, 184, 187, 189 
(see also Caitanya; Madhva; 
Nimbarka; Ramanuja; Sri-Vais- 
nava; Vallabha) 

Vaisnava-Agamas, 150, 173-83 (see 
also Pancaratra texts) 

Vaisnavism, 8, 103, 144, 147, 160; 
Bhakti in, 201, 202; dualism in, 
149, 189, 192; and the Grammar- 
ians, 192, 210; Krishna in (see 
Krishna, in Vaisnavism); litera- 
ture of, 150; mantras in (see 
Mantras, in Vaisnavism); and Mi- 
márnsà, 190-91, 192; monism of, 
189, nada in (see Nada, in Vais- 
navism); and Nada-Brahman (see 
Náda-Brahman, in Vaisnavism); 
nàma-japa in, 188-89, 199; Om 
in (see Om, in Vaisnavism); ori- 
gins of, 172; and the Páncarátra 
texts, 19, 148, 184, 189, 192, 198, 
210; rosary used in, 194, 202; 
and sacred sound, 16, 19, 52, 121, 
148, 172-73, 176, 187, 201, 203; 
and Sakta-Tantra, 178, 195, 198; 
Satki in (see Sakti, in Vaisnav- 
ism); Sanskrit in, 175, 176, 177, 
182-83, 185, 192-93; sects of, 
172, 184, 187, 189, 209; soteriolo- 
gy of, 187-88, 201; Sphotavada 
rejected by, 80, 193, 197; Visnu in 
(see Visnu, worshipped in 
Vaisnavism) 





Vak, 7, 11, 20, 80; and Brahman, 7, 
18, 29, 41; in Brahmanas, 18, 28- 
29, 41; and creation, 73, 205; as 
feminine, 8, 25, 27-29, 35, 36, 


Vayu, 26-27 

Vedangas, 23, 65 

Vedanta, 13, 52, 65, 90, 97; Brah- 
man in, 18, 190, 194; Om in, 














51, 96; and Gorakhnath, 100; 
and the Grammarians, 68, 73, 76; 
and the language of nature, 25- 
27; mantras as applied, 8, 23, 29, 
51, 182, 205; and Nada-Brahman, 
46, 97; and Om, 205; and Praja- 
pati, 29, 41; and Sabda-Brahman, 
16, 17, 42, 46, 52, 205; in Sakta- 
Tantra, 135, 143; and Sakti, 175; 
and speech, 16, 25, 35, 36; stages 
of, 97, 100-101; in Vaisnavism, 
175, 182; in the Vedas, 8, 16-17, 





135; Sphotavada rejected by, 76, 
206 

Vedànta-Sütra, 79, 92; commentar- 
ies on, 190, 193, 194, 199 

Vedas, 20, 74, 87, 186 (see also Ar- 
anyakas; Atharva-Veda; Brah- 
manas; Rg-Veda; Sama-Veda; 
Upanisads; Vedangas; Yajur- 
Veda); and the Advaita-Vedantas, 
79; and the Agamas, 150, 153; as 
authorless and eternal, 13, 30, 33, 
53, 57, 58, 59, 77, 78, 79, 190, 





18, 25-29, 35, 36, 41, 42, 48, S1- 


197, 211; Brahman in, 44, 66; In- 





52, 76, 205; in Yoga, 94 
Vakyapadiya (Bhartrhari), 65, 163; 
consciousness in, 73; grammar 
in, 72, 73; mantra recitation and 
cognition in, 71-72; sabdapurva- 

yoga in, 74, 75; sound in, 70; 


dian classical music in, 107-8; 
and India's living religion, 10, 
151-52; injunctions in, 33-34, 55, 
57, 59; language of, 31-33, 50, 
58-59, 63; mantras in, 23, 29, 
30-41, 47, 134, 136, 185; meter 





words and meaning in, 63, 66 
Vallabha, 172, 184, 189, 194-96, 210 
Vallabhácárya. See Vallabha 
Vallabha-Sampradaya, 194-96 


in, 40-41, 47, 51; and the Mi- 
mamsa (see Mimamsas, and the 
Vedas); nàda in, 107; Om in, 29, 
64, 66, 69, 128, 138, 153, 205; 





Van Buitenen, J. A. B., 13 

Van der Leeuw, Gerardus, 34 

Varenne, Jean, 97 

Varivasya-Rahasya (Raya), 141-42 

Varnaváda, 49, 102, 197, 206 (see 
also Mimárnsás); adopted by 
Hindu sectarian traditions, 207, 
210, 211; language in, 125-26; 
and Náth Yoga, 100; refutation 
of, 205, 208 (see also Sphotava- 
da); and Sphotavada, 7, 17, 19, 


oral character of, 2, 30; origin 
of, 23-24, 185; and phonetics, 16, 
35-36, 216; relationship of word 
to meaning in, 31-32, 35, 49; 
revelatory character of, 10, 23-24, 
37, 52-53; and ritual, 23, 30, 51, 
59, 61, 62, 205 (see also Man- 
tras); and Sabda-Brahman, 54, 
81; and the Samkhya doctrine, 
77; sound in, 16, 23-24, 35, 37- 
38, 46, 51, 53, 59, 81, 204, 205, 





62, 205, 208; and Tantra, 160; 
and Vaisnavism, 172, 182, 192; 


218; and Vaisnavism, 183, 185, 
191-92, 197; Vàk in, 8, 16-17, 18, 





varna in, 8, 18, 52, 60, 130, 210; 

and the Vedas, 53, 206; word and 

meaning in, 54, 60-62 
Vasugupta, 164, 169 


25-29, 35, 36, 41, 42, 48, 51-52, 
76, 205 
Vikyábhüsana, Baladeva, 199 
Vidyaranya, 126 
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Visnu (see also Brahman; Krishna); 
and Brahman, 9, 45, 48, 96, 153, 


91, 94, 95, 96; cakras in, 94, 98- 
99; divinity in, 87, 94, 98, 102; 





154; and Laksmi, 175, 178; and 
mantras, 175, 183; and Nada- 
Brahman, 48, 109, 203, 209, 210; 
and Om, 9, 46, 175, 179, 187, 
191; and Pancaratra, 151; person- 
al role of, 18, 187, 209, 211; in 
Saivism, 19, 157; Sakti of, 176, 
178, 179, 183; and Sanskrit, 175, 
176; and Tantra, 184; and the Ve- 
das, 44, 46, 172, 184; worshipped 
in Vaisnavism, 13, 19, 103, 148, 
172, 174-75, 176, 178, 179, 183, 


and the Grammarians, 83-85, 
105; and Indian classical music, 
96, 109, 110; and lévara, 82, 86; 
and mantras (see Mantras, in 
Yoga); nada in (see Nada, in 
Yoga); Nàda-Brahman in (see 
Nüda-Brahman, in Yoga); and 
Om (see Om, in Yoga); origins 
of, 82; in the Páncarátra texts, 
174; and Patafijali, 82, 97; sabda 
in, 52; and Sabda-Brahman, 35, 
52-53; and sacred sound, 16, 17- 





184, 185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 193, 


18, 20, 35, 48, 52, 81, 83, 85-86, 





203, 210 

Visnuswamin, 194 

Vrtra, 26-27, 40 

Vyasa, 208; commentary of, on the 
Yoga-Sütra, 83, 85, 86-87, 88- 


91, 92; and Saivism, 159, 161, 
165; and Samkhya, 77, 84; and 
Siva-Sakti, 101, 102; sonic medi- 
tation in, 17, 46, 73, 83, 85-86, 
89-90, 91, 92, 93, 99-100, 211; 





89, 91 


West, 6; Hinduism studied in, 3, 4, 
5, 6; intellectual colonialism of, 
12; language in, 62-63; Nada 
Yoga techniques in, 111; positivist 
prejudice in, toward non-Western 
mysticism, 10; and the relation- 
ship between word and meaning, 
54, 58; rosary beads known in, 
134; and Tantra, 122-23; termi- 
nology of, 12-13; visual orienta- 
tion of, 1-2, 10; word mysticism 
in, 217-18 

Wheelock, Wade, 33, 136 

Whitney, W. D., 51 

Woodroffe, Sir John, 122, 129 

Woods, James H., 83, 84 








Yajur-Veda, 23, 33, 40, 44 

Yaska, 59, 80 

Yoga, 23, 83, 166; academic study 
of, 83; bindu in, 93, 99, 104, 105, 
206, 208; and Brahman, 89-90, 


soteriology in, 97; spho(a sup- 
ported in, 76, 80, 85, 105; in 
Vaisnavism, 176, 183, 184; word 
mysticism in, 76 

Yoga-Bhasya (Vyasa), 85, 88 

Yogaciidamani-Upanisad, 95-96, 99 

Yogaraja, 164 

Yogasikha-Upanisad, 92, 94-95, 96 

Yoga-Sütra (Pataiijali), 83-92; au- 
thorship of, 82, 83-85; commen- 
taries on, 83, 85, 86-87, 88, 208, 
212; and Grammarian doctrine, 
84-85; meditation on sacred 
sound in, 85-88; Om in, 86; and 
sphota, 84-85 

Yoga-Sütra tradition, 17, 81 

Yoga-Upanisads, 81, 91-97, 98, 99, 
118; nàda in, 92-97, 208; Nàda- 
Brahman in, 17, 92-97, 99-100, 
208; and Nada-Yoga, 112; and 
nonlinguistié sound, 46; pranava 
in, 82 

Yoga-Varttika (Bhiksu), 83, 85 

Yogini-hrdaya-Tantra, 139, 141, 142 
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Of related interest: 


SITAR MUSIC IN CALCUTTA 


An Ethnomusicological Study 
James Sadler Hamilton 


The discussion of the sitar and its repertoire as well as of the 
background material on gharana and rag contained in 
this book is derived from the author's personal involvement 
with Indian music dating back to 1974. 

The work commences with an ethnographic preamble. 
The first chapter is devoted to a study of gharana ond 
patronage. Chapter 2 deals with the history of the sitar and 
the evolution of performance style on this instrument. The 
third chapter commences with a discussion of terminology 
which is relevant to the study of rag. Chapters 4 and 5 
consist of a detailed examination and comparison of two 
traditions, namely, the Gulam Ali Khan and the Imdad Khani 
gharanas. 


DANCE DIALECTS OF INDIA 
Ragini Devi 


Dance Dialects of India aims at creating a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of the Indian dance and its 
Cultural environment in India. The author, who made an all- 
India tour for writing this book, handles her subject with 
vision, perception, and eloquent expression. The book is 
addressed to the general reader, dancer, and connois- 
seur, interested in the arts and traditions of India, where 
regional forms of dance rituals, dance-drama, folk dance. 
and classical dance forms have existed for centuries as an 
essential part of sacred rites and festivals, and as a classical 
art patronised and practised by the royalty. 

The book is profusely and exquisitely illustrated with more 
than two hundred photographs. 
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